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tion are placed equally within the reach og all the 
pebple, and the principles of literature are uhivers ʒ 
fally diſſeminated, an author muſt ſeck for ſupport 
in the merit of his own production. It may there, 


#2 


fore, not be proper, in this country, for a writer'to:/ 

ſolicit the patronage, of even thoſe, whoſe" vittues i 
and abilities, juſtly eſtimated by their fellow citi- \ 
zens, have raiſed them to- 5 of piiblick truſt 
and authority. Yet, as an original member of The _ F ; 
Maſſachuſetts H Horical Society, I embrace this 
opportunity to pay my acknowledgments to 

that government which gave it birtl. It bez . 
ing intended by that Inſtitution, to collect, ane 
- preſerve, thoſe documents and materials, which 

will aid in the completion. of a aw N 


of United America. in i 
Tux encouragement which che e Sockety 15 — 
been favbured with already, in various parts of che 3 þ 
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their learning and patriotiſm, as from govern». 
ments, and civil departments, muſt eſtabliſh, its 
alneſs commenſurately. with the * of its 


Snourp The Hiſtory of eee I Mine, 
be. received by the publick, as a proof of my ar- 


dent wiſh that the Soeĩety may anſwerthe publick 


Pr 
fared for my labour- gte 


Sous of the fads, and 2 7 i PER 
the Hiſtory of this Part bf America, have been 
mentioned by ether writers, as incidental to their 
plans; but Ihave e to arrange thele, with 


„ 


lected, into a x diftin&t Hiſtory of an extenſive; 
and important part of our country. Whether: I 
am ſo. fortunate as to deſerve the approbation of 
my fellow citizens, or hot, yet I have ſnatched 
rom the rl of N e valuable and uſe- 


6 


. Hav vd-wot — this talk bm mercetury 
views, or with an ambitions deſire to obtain the re- 


putation of an Author, and being conſtantly under 
the * of many publick, and private avoca- 


- -. tions,. 
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r e ee le and 
uſeful. e ee #41; N.. 270 


Tun Hiſtory. of. hs ahi: tranſaQtions, 
and events, exhibits to the preſent, a picture of the 


former age; and, like. experience, has a tendency, 


2 en wile 
Pe - aan Alle 5 

Tur Hiſtory of thi Diſtrict of Mat rele 
4 great variety of bach, meaſures, and events, 


which tend to evince the utter impraQticability of 


eſtablithing 4 government in the principles of the 
feudal law, or in an hereditary authority, over any 
ether than. a conquered, people. It alſo exhibits 
in a ſtrong point of view, the great calamities, 


and inſupportable misfortunes, which neceſſarily | 
— 999 unſettled ſtate of civil | 


government. 


FrRoM a ities 4 view oy the WN 
the deluſions, and the diſappointments, of the firſt 
adventurers to the Diſtrict of Maine, it may be 
concluded with the higheſt reaſon, that though 
deep ſpeculations, and alluring projects, may dreſs 


2 country, or an enterprize, in the glare of imagina- 


ry. 
A 3 


een eee the Grefs, b 5 


| HU hin eee eb only world is fuck 
that the habits'of induſtry, and frugality, are the 
only - fubſtantial foundation, on which national 

| proſperity can he confided with ſafety, + + 


Fon the hiſtorles of all countries, and gov- 
Swine, this great truth is firmly eſtabliſhed, 
that the political happineſs of a people, will be al- 
ways commenſurate with their virtue and morali- 
ty: and that public ſchools, academies, and col 
leges, aided by teachers of piety, religion and mor- 
ality, are neceſſary, to give WRT. to the 14 
inſtitutions of a fxpe.country.. . 


Taz part of our country which is the © kid 
of this hiſtory, was, for a long time after its dif- 
coyery, under the dominion of different European 
| ſovereigns: detached from all the other colonies 
in America, it conſiſted of feveral ſeparate, inde- 
pendent governments. From the confuſion and 
misfortunes, which exiſted amongſt theſe, the ne- 
ceflity of a conſtitutional union, of the preſent ſov- 
eteign States of America, by one general governs 
ment acting on the people of the whole, for 

national and federal purpoſes, may be clearly ſeen, . 


Uro ar attentive review of the hiſtory of each 
part of our country, we cannot fail to be convine- 
ed, that the genuine ſeeds of repubiicant iſm, which 

have 


o * * * 4 1 


have produced our glorious revolution, with a rich 
harveſt of civil liberty, were planted by our anceſ- 
tors, in the ſoil of America, at a very early date ; 
and that nothing but an unreaſonable indulgence of 
a diſpoſition to avarice, and ambition, groundleſs 
jealouſies, a criminal ſupineneſs in public concerns, 
or an unpardonable inattention to the modes of 
education, can ever deprive us, of that elevated 
proſperity and happineſs, to which, under the di- 
rection of a good and wiſe Providence, the princi- 
| ples of civil freedom, well underſtood, and wiſely 
exerted, have raiſed our nation, 


I have the honour to be, 
With all reſpect, and the higheſt ſenſe of duty, 
Your Excellency” s, and Honours", 
Moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JAMES SULLIVAN. 
March, 1795. [ ons 
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ADVERTISEMENT ro u READERS. | 


——— . ——— 


Taz. particular deſcription heh kann 
and rivers 3 or the topographical deſcription of towns, or 
places in the Diſtriet of Maine, or the characters of individ- 
ualy who had a part in the ancient tranſaQions of government; 

or ſocicties, cannot equally engage the attention of the read- 
ers: but the author found that many of the people of that 
territory would expect theſe, as eſſential, in their opinion; 
and therefore, az others may paſs thoſe matters over unnoticed, 
Ke hopes that no ſolid objection will be made to the following 
Hiſtory, on account of itz being ſo very minute and particular, 
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Kanata. 


* 117, line 6 from ; for furten hundred, read far hundred, 

— 135, line 4 ets A for thirty, read eighty. 

— 148, lat line, for bedahant, rend Nickadebunt. 1 55 

Ry ww" for 1778, read 1768, and line 14 from top for walk, 
we r 


. 176, line 12 from bottom, for Hantden, read Harnden. | 3 


— 215, line 16 from bottom, for B/ue Point, read Black Point, | 
— 1 line 8 from bottom, for 1740, read 175600. 2 
7, line 3 from bottom, for Bonabeag Poing, read we Fead. 


— 26, line 15 from W 
mag{#rates. 
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ur Runs and Situation the C 
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HAT part refalwCrinmoarechh of Mac. 
k ſachuſetts, which is now the Diſtriet of 
Mamsz, and contains the counties of 
-- York, Cumberland, Lincoln, Hancock; and 
Waſhington, lies between the forty third 
and forty Teventh degrees of north latitude. Thie 
extenſive country is bounded, beginning at Piſcata- 
qua River, which finds the ſea in the latitude of 43 
degrees 4 minutes north from the equator, and ex- 


© CHAPTER I. 1 os 4 


ends northerly on that river to the ſource. of its 
main branch, about forty miles from the ſea ; and 


ten North two degrees weſt, on the line of New 
Fonmpnns, 


* 


EY, "about one n miles 
do the Province of Quebec: then eaſterly; on the High. 
| lands, which divide thoſe rivers, that empty themſelves 
into the St. Lawrence, from thoſe; which fall into 
the Atlantic, to the north weſt corner of Nova Scotia; 

and ſoutherly to the ſource of the river St. Croix, and 
from that river to the ſea"; and on the ſea, until it 

Abena 6 line drawn forth from the middle of the 
mouth of Piſcataqua River. This includes a'part of 
nine finall Iſlands, which are ſituated; three; leagues 

_ without the mouth of the river laſt mentioned; ſome 
of which are inhabited. The extent, by a ſtrait line, 
on the ſea coaſt, is two hundred and forty miles : and 
ninety miles on an average into the country. 
The diſtance on the crooked-1 of the ſea, is 
much more extenſive, than the line above mentioned, 
and the diſtance from Piſcataqua to St. Croix, as the 

road nnn and eighty 
miles, 
he ſeaſon hue regain; Ye patt of 
ume is about fifteen days ſhorter, than it is in 
the ſouthern, or rather weſtern part; but there is no 
L n falls in 
the various parts of it. 

o The iden adopted on the/firk:ſortleniitwof the coun: 
try, was, chat the ſeverity. of the winters would render 
che climate unhealthy, and uncomfortable ; and that 
the ſoil would never be productive of thoſe vegetables 
and of that kind of ſuſtenance which habit had render- 
ed neceſſary to the life of Europeans: but this is now 


— found-t0 be a miſtake... The: ſoil on the ſea coaſt is 


hard, and reluctant to. the plough 3 but farther back 
Ronen the ſea, it is Moe 3; and the n grain are 
. | | equal 


brought from the middle States of North America, . 


north and welt winds give to us; anf yet our ſhipe 
| Toute round Cape Horn, to China, bave found vegetae 


_ 7 0 r WP "hy mn 
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equal iu what een. A i e e 
New England. This is however, but a late diſcovery 
for until the American Revolution, the greater part of 
the bread, which was conſumed in the diſtrict, = 


— Diſtr: of Maine, ho:well 29m 


every part of North America, is found to:be colder, 


thats it is D ben eee eee 
kunt ako Yo abe wil t g def ond 

There ——— Wo gene for this 
circumſtance, : and the hypotheſis of Dr. Robertſon; 
ſeemed to have given ſatisfaction : but fame difcove- 
ries have been lately made, which have leſt the mind 
ſtill on che ſearch. The Doctor ſuppoſes, that as our 
Faſt winds generally produce ſoſt, and our North and 
Weſt winds generally produce very cold weather, and 
as our higher mountains generally, even in South A- 
metica, have ſno on theix tops, that our cold is occa : 
ſioned by the northerly and weſterly winds being raiſed 
on the mountains and chilled before the inhabitants are 
ſaluted by the gales. It might be obſerved, that if this 
vas the true cauſe, we. ſhould certainly find, that an 
the ſoutherly ſhore of the Southern Ocean, the caſt 
and ſouth winds would give as cold weather, as the 


which have lately falle over he Pacific Ocean, in their 


40n in full vigour, and the Fruits of the earth in the 

higheſt ſtate of perfection on this continent, in the fikey - 
alt degree of north latitude, in the month of December. 
But the trade vinds may prevail there, coming over 


the ſea, ſo as to prevent the cold, and 8 a degree 
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of nr in the weather. Fan 
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and Sciences, Part I. 


1-0 the coldnefsof our climate, is in Wann 
ing to our country deing covered with thick und hea- 
by n afurence mut ume, and the la- 
the eb de dn dun mne dom ode lakes, the 
opening of the country, will ave u tendency me « 
. remedy tothe evil, i it is W. 
One of our own. philoſophers bas lately figzeſtel 
another reaſon for the coldneſs of our country: Dr. 
Holyoke imagines it tobe, in a great meafure, owing 
to the great number of ever green: in-our woods, This 
idea is new, but it is a very ſatizfatory one, and applics 
itſelf with great force in the Diſtrict of Maine, where 
— p nnn, 
tre nt fir nee. '1c) + 

We do not with to part withrhs blatings ea, 


but we-wiſhto:accuniulate, and to add others to theſe: 
end perhaps, for the fake of novelty, we may wiſh 
The 


change, where it would be to our 
people of the Diſtrict of Maine, may, in — 220 wits 
ter; long bot-the fife —— Caro- 
una; but they would be very unwilling to take the 
fever und agu and the other diſorders incident to thoſe 
States, with-the ng rom. ans , 9h our 
northern ſnow banks. ro 2091; n Ui 

However diſagreeuble arwhitaticd a northern * 
mate may de, yet the northern part of every country i 
mare healthy, than that part Which is nearer to the . 
unter: ant we now that the human; race is increaſed 

between thie fortieth 'and fiftieth 'degrees of latitude, 
ns eee HOT mew R is very cer- 
MLT 39 +) tain, 


* $econd Vol. of Tranfattions of the Amarican Academy of lr 
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tain, from ferries chit there are more cen | 
born in the Diſtrick of Maine, than there are from the 
ſame number of parents in the State of Maſſachuſetts, 
weſt of New Hampthire; and that the mortality at- 
tending children is not fo great there, as it is farther to 
the ſouthward: Befides this, an enquirer will be clearly 
convinced, that there are not ſo many pulmonic com- 
plaints there, as are found in the other parts of New 
England. Yellow or bilious fevers are very rare, and 
the fever and ague is now hardly knoun to the inhab- 
itants: e bd ws ar 
uf 

. ̃ Wand; coke tilheryiic 
thouſand inhabitants in the Diſtrict; there are now | 
more than one hundred © thouſand ; and yet, in the 
year 15% We were not tenchoufand in the territoty. 
There has been an acceſſion of inhabitants * - 
rope, and from the other parts of New England}; 
that time, as there had been at all times before. This 
may be conſidered as one reaſon for the increaſe of in- 
habitants by birth, in a greater proportion, than hap- 
pens in the other parts of the State. That policy which 
prohibits marriage amongſt near relations, will encour- 
age an intercourſe with ſtrangers : And we | find that 
removals from one climate to ane are favourable to 
health and longevity. - - E 

The animals found in the Dan ate ſuch / as 
are generally found in other cold countries, In all 


parts, there were formerly numerous flocks of deer, of 
a much larger ſize than what they are in the parks in 
England, or in tlie woods in the ſouthern parts of North 
America; but in the weſtern part of the Diſtrict theſe are 
nearly all cut off. There was an animal which was pecu · 
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| feet high, fed on the bruſb, his gait u & trot, in which 
be would go over abe highelt- fences with caſe, and 
8 Wee but fer of thei 
to he ſeen now. 
The woll, the bear, aud the fox are inhabjtamy «f 
| all northern dlimates : and the beaver, whi 


ges treated their dogs with cruelty ; 3 = 
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jar tothe northern paxts of this country, of ponſirous 
„calledthe mage. He was commonly ſeven or tight 


has been 
ſo valuable in our Diſtrict, is well known. to the world, 
\ There is no one ſpecies of animals which are gaps- 


ble of being domelticated, or rendered uſefully del, 


that was found in the territory under conſideration. 
Hips horn related by hiltoxians * that when. the Ku- 


ern regions. And it is very poſſible that dogs bad been 
raiſed in North America. Charlevoix ſays, the Sara. 


th a8. There i « no preteen or vhat hat hs bv 
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faid by ſome,thatthe wolf of America in courſe of üme 
may be tamed and rendered obedient as the dog. They 
are clearly another ſpecies of animals, poſſeſſing facul- 
n ˖ INE PEROANE op * 
race.“ 
There wag an animal eafled by the natives . 
carebou; which was peculiar to the Diſtrick. He ap- 
peared to be in ſtile between che meoſe and the deer, 
and was ſeldom ſeen; "He wha very elle; 4 . 
e ene N 

The cattle, e 
ca, were brought from Europe, and are as eaſily raifed 
r e NOR . ee u. 
of the continent. 

. irate wratiion/ar0-r6bfct 
to as large à ſize, on the banks of the Piſcataqua, Len- 
beck and Penobſcot, as in any part of New England. 
The theep are much larger on the Kenebeck, than they 
are ia the old of Maſfachuſetts; the mutton is of 
a higher and batter favour }ahd We Gesees muck: heavi- 
er than in the old colony. The horſes are not fo tall, 
their necks ſo long, nor their cheſts ſo full, as farther to 
the ſouthward, but they are very hardy, capable of en- 
curing great fatigue; and pofleſt great Rreagth __ 

els, +: *5% 

There vers never any Bons or tigers, or other ani- 
mals, which preyed on human fleſh, in this part of A- 
merica. The beat and the wolf were never offenſire 


1 1 
„ its ans mc DE. 
ſays, Page 94, that, ** the Indian dog is begotten between the wolf and 
the fox, which they make uſe of, bringing them up to hunt, &c.” There 
is great reaſon to doabt he truth of this piece of natural hiſtory : for 
chere has been none of this mongrel ſpecies of animal found lately in 
hc woods, and old Indians have faid that they A 
The Author has made particular inquiry of them. 
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weeks.in the. heat of Aqmaness and the muifeld is the 


kee e 
I preſſed, they might do it in their own defence. The 
rattleſnake is the only err 
the n 008.4008, 99 287 Fay Fen 32 the 
m.. 10 
E A few 


The Diſtrict of Maine, at the time,of. the tharter of 
William and Mary, in the year 1692, was held under 
two appellations : that part which lies between Piſcata- 
qua River and Kenebeck River, was known by the name 
of the Province of Maine; that part which lies between 
St. Croix and Kenebeck, was called by the ancient French 
name of Acadie, and both theſe names were preſerved 
The Province of Maine zad not than comfderad cs 
extending more than one hundred and twenty miles 


from the fea. All the country beyond that diſtance 


mne re AINE 3 
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552 SU Bays, | Cape, Jag, and Rivers. 


e thre from Cape 4116 
Cape Neddick is northeaſterly. There is no iſland in 
the bay between theſe, excepting nine ſmall iſlands, call - 
ed the Iſles of Shoals : three of which only are inhab- 
ited. There is a rock, three miles from the ſhore, - 
generally bare, containing nearly an acre in ſurface, 
known by the name of Boon Iſland 3 memorable for a 
ſhipwreck in the year 1710, Several other iſlands arc 


ſeparated from the main, by ſmall inlets of water, fuch _ - 


as the Great Iſland in New Hampſtüre, Gerriſh and 
Cutt's Iſlands in the Diſtn& of Maine, and others ſitu- 
ated like theſe. From Cape Neddick the ſea ſhore 
takes a more eaſterly courſe to Cape Porpoiſe, which is 
about thirty miles eaſt from the welt line of the Diſtrict. 
There are no iſlands between Cape Neddick and Cape 
Propoiſe, excepting a few which are ſo near the main 
land, as to be conſidered as appendages to it. 
From Cape Porpoiſe to ons Elizabeth, the extent 
of the ſea coaſt is. more eaſterly, and includes a bay of 
about, thirty miles, from the ſoutherly to the northerly 
fide of it, In this bay we find but two iſlands which 
deſerve attention, theſe are Wood Ifhand and Richmond 
Iand ; the former is à foreſt ; the latter is but little im- 
rroved, and neither is inhabited. From Cape Eliza- 
beth to Small Point, within the diſtance of forty miles 
on the ſea coaſt, ate found the waters called Cate Bay. 
Within this bay, three hundred and fixty five iſlandg 
B 3 are 
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are ſaid tobe numbered: but perhaps this is an error, 
and that three hundred is the full ambunt. Some of 
theſe are inhabited, and nearly all are more or leſs cul. 
tivated. The land on the iſlands, as well as on the ſea 
_ coaſt oppoſite to the bay, is better for than 
any where elſe, on the borders of the fea, within the 
Diſtrict. There are ſeveral other bays within that of 
Caſco Bay: forme of which are mentioned 
il the hiſtory of this country : the moſt noted of theſe 
is the bay of Maut, which lies about twenty Miles 
north of Cape Elizubeth: This 19 x bay of fhoal waters, 
where the Indians were ufed to latid with theif earives, 
er tne wrt yn pm mes, > ee 
Falls on Andfoſcogyin river. This was dond by the 
Savages with the toil of only four miles walk; From 
from thence continued their rout up that tiver to Weſ⸗ 
ferunſett, and therics over” to the St., Lawrenee ; or 
turned and went down through Monſeag Buy towards 
Penobſcot; or from the falls they continued their pro- 
greſs up the river of Androſooggin beyond the White 
Mountains, and over to Connecticut river, and from 
thence to Lake Mefremagog, and down to the litnits 
of Canada. There are feveral artis 6f inlets of ſalt wa - 
ter, extended into the country from Cafes Bay. The 
waters go up to New Meadows River, where veſſcls 
of a conſiderable ſiae are carried by the tide, and where 
it flows within one mile of the waters of Kenebeek. 
The people there are cutting a canal ts open à com- 
munication between the waters of the rvef Kenedeck, 
and thoſe of Caſco Bay, through this arm of the ſea, 
which has gone by the name of Stevens“ River. The 
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bey, together wittt ar iffand called Steeg and 
ſeveral other fmall'iſſands, are incorporated into a townt 
dy the nate of Harpfwell, The waters extended 
round the Ilan of Sebaſcodeagan, arecontinued near 
to the waters of Kenebeck, and with eee ee 
called Small Point. From that river there are orily two 
miles for 4 carrying place, to the waters of Cafes 


on the north end gf the iſland laſt mentioned. on 
dhe nortb ſide of Small Point, the fea coalt is more eaf- 


terly ſtit. Here we find feveral very important iſlands, 


which from being near tothe main land appear to the 


navigators paffin to be armexed to the continent, 
Tes all are wien the points or capes, ard are inhab- 
_ ited, This firt fs Pather's Ind at the mouth, and 
on the eaſt fide of the river Kenebeck, This ifland con- 
tains about eighteen thouſand acres of land, and is till. 
ed by the labour of more than fixty families. Near to 
am, ad pn e it by a narrow ſtrait of waters, is 
the iſland of Arrowfike ; not fo large as Parker's Iſland, 
but is within the e town, and bears the Deus el 
public worffup. On the fouth of both theſe is Stage T- 
fand, which” is of no conſequence, excepting what it 
has derived, from its being the firſt land inhabited in 
New England by a civilized people. There are no in- 
habicants there at this day, nor are the cight acres which 
1 contains, capable of much improvement, by the hand 
a 1 
Nase eaſt fide of Kenebeck, there is am (dad call. 
ed Monbeagum, which is not now inhabited; but on 
which Captain Smith landed his party in the year 1614. 
The ay * remains of the houſes, are there at 


Mis day. 


= 
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- On. the. northeaſt fide of the iſlands, af cArgapike 
— Parker's, is the large iſland of Jeremyſquam, con- 
taining a number of inhabitants, and dividing. the baß 
of Monſeag from the river of Sdeepſeut. When we 
baxe paſſed theſe iſlands, the ſea. coaſt is eaſt by north 
generally in its courſe. From the land on the ęaſt ſide 
of Sheepſcut river, we pals to the bay of Pemaquid, 
which contains a number of iſlands: many, of theſe 
are under ſubjęction to the, plough. Next to Pema- 
quid, and between Pemaquid Point on the weſt, and 
Pleaſant Point on the eaſt, we meet the waters of Broad 
Bay, which are of the "wig oy an ancient Dutch ſettle- 
ment of that name. Monheagan, and other valuable 
iſlands, are in this bay. As we pals on an eaſtward 
courſe from this bay, we go by a point of land, eaſt of 
the, one called Pleaſant Point: on the former is à town 
called I bomaſtoym, but the point itſelf has.no, particu- 
lar appellation, It projects however, ſome way into the 
ocean, though not ſo fat as Pemaquid Paint. We next 
megt with Penobſcot Bay ; the eaſt fide of hich is 
made, by. an iſland called Burnt Coat, and a, paint of 
land called Naſkeag. On this point, and extending in- 
to the country up to the town: af Penobſcot, is the town 
lately incorpotated by the name of, Sedgwick. From 
the point on which Thomaſtown is, to = iſland and 
int on che other ſide of the bay, is about ſixteen 
eagues on a line nearly eaſt and weſt. The principal 
iſlands in the bay of Penobſcot, are the Fox Iſlands, 
Haut Iſland, Long Iſland, and Deer Iſlands... There 
are a multitude of ſmall iſands, rocks, and ledges, which 
there is no neceſſity for deſcribing. Through this bay 
to the mouth of the river, the weſtern channel goes up 
* Ap! land on the welt, called Owl's Head, = bee 
tween 
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tween Long Hand on the weſt and Cape Re the 
eaſt to Bagaduce point. The eaſtern channel is be- 
tween Haut Illand on the welt, and Burnt Coat Iſland 
on the eaſt, and through a reach called Long Reach, 
formed by the ſhores of Naſkeag, or Sedgwick on the 
eaſt, or north eaſt, and Deer Iſlands on the welt;, or 
ſouth welt, till, it ynites, between Point Roſier and 
Long Iland, with the other channel. TE 

The bay called Blue Hill, Bay is formed by Naſkeag 
Paint on the weſt, and the iſland of Mount Deſert on _ 
the eaſt, This body of water extends northerly, near - 
ly up to a mountain pn. the eaſt of Penobſcot River, 
which from its appearance to thoſe who obſerve it at 
ſea, i is called Blue Hill, The river called Union 18 
brings its waters to this bar. 

The iſland of Mount Deſert, 1 ying in e, is now 
called Frenchman's Bay, is a large and valuable iſland : 
but of an irregular form, interſected deeply in the mid- 
dle, by waters flowing from the ſea, into the ſouth fide 
of it, There is'a narrow channel, between that and 
the main land, but the water is of , eaſy navigation all 
round it. This iſland divides Blue Hill Bay, from 
what is now called Frenchman's Bay; the latter being 
formed by the eaſt lide of the ifland on the ſouth weſt, 
and by Schooduck Point, the towns of Goldſborough and 
Sullivan on the north eaſt.' There are two conſiderable 
iands on the ſouth eaſt fide of Mount Deſert, called 
Craneberry Iſlands, and which aſſiſt in forming a harbour 
in the gulph, which is thrown in on the fouth ſide of 
that iſland. / 

From Schooduck-Point, on the eaſt of 4 4 is now 
called Frenchman's Bay, to the mouth of St. Croix, the 
general courſe of the ſeaſhoreis eaſt and by north. There 


18 
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2 of waters, between Goldſborough and Mach. 
e e ee ke, the e 
eee. miles, the tvixator 
gf I, gen "My of thts nl re © 
and 4 are in- 
ERS WT this From Machi- 
. Bay, ts 1 Ke are 2 
t many iſlands, ha is 
whthont welk inthe open fot * 19 
Ii the year 1504, when Colonef Church made an 
attack on a French plantation on the River Shooduck, 
he found one Lutterelle, 4 French fobletttam, on one 
of thee iſlands, ind tetnoved fifm. "Phe iffanc fein re 
butt the Prerehmar's name. There wats 4h on 2 
point, which forms one ſide of the entrance bf Show. 
duck Rivet, itt the below whete General Lin, 
colnꝰs plantation now is, a French 's ſettlement, 
which e ee l Mt theits; 4 took refuge 


3 ode o mo Has the appeffarion which 


the gave it. 
There are 2 great number of mconſidlerable bays, of 
coves, which under particular names interſect the coun- 
try ; but which ars of no great importance in the de. 
fign of this work, arid are therefore not ſpoken. of. 
The waters, and ſoftneſs, of thefe are-inconfiderable, 
ank the names are not nec in deſcribirig either 
the ſituation of gratits of land, or the places of any 
orable ttanſactions. 

Haring thus given à getierd? ſketch of this Bays, and 
capes, I ſhall proceed to deſcribe the rivers, which pk 
through the rain land to the ocean. 

The firſt river demanding attention is that of Piſct- 
taqua, which gives the weſtern liniits of __— 
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This tiver finds the ſea in forty three degrees five mi- 
nutes of notthertt latirude * and at the diſtzrice of 
thirty miles on à hort eoutſe from the head of Cape 
Ann. The Iftes of Shoals ſhew themſelves oppofite to 
aud ſoutherly from "the mouth of the river. Theſe i 
fands are three leagues from the points which form 
the rivet's mouth. As we paſs up this river, we have 
Kittery on the eaſt, and Newcaſtle, Portfmoutt, and 
Newitigton on the weſt. The waters are ſufficient to 
bear thips of the largeſt fize for the ſpace of ten miles 
from the fea $ but the tide is very raqid: at this dif. 
titice from the ſea, we meet with the waters of ſeverat 
tivers, the confluence of which fortns the aggregate of 
the watets, which are ſo deep atid uſeful in the main 
tiver for navigation. 
At this place, ten mules from the ocean, we met 
with the Waters which iffue from Exeter river, New- 


market river, Dattiani or Oyſter river, Quochecho fiv- 
er and Back flyer: theſe all come from New Hamp- 


ſtire, Leaving the waters of theſe tivers, we proceed 
up the river of Newichwawanick to Berwick. The 
waters of the laſt mentioned fiver are fufficierit to bear 
veſſels of nearly one hundred tons burthen, up to a 
place four miles Within the town of Berwick, Below 
this, in the town of Kittery, is a ſmall creek, called Stur- 
geon Creek. It has been related by the aged people 


of this part of the country, that the fiſh called ſturgeon 
were plenty at the mouth of that Creek in the early 
day of the country: but there have been none ſeen in 
a che tiver within the memory of any perſon now living. 


This creek will be, occaſionally mentioned in ather 


Ws This is according to Holland's obſervations. Others place it in 
ity thro degrees four minutes north; 
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parts of this hiſtory, which rendersit neceſſary ta notes 
En. this place. Above the head of the navigable part 
of this river, the. tide flows oyer a ſmall fall of water 
nearly the ſpace of one mile ; and. within that ſpace, 
che river receives another, called the Great Work: 
River, and by ſome Chadbourne $ river. This river 
ariſes from a pond called Bonnebeag Pond, about thir- 
ty miles from its mouth, and is ſaid to have taken the 
appellation of the Great Works River, from there hay- 
ing been anciently a fax mill on 2 great fall in it, at 
the diſtance of one mile from the river wherein it loſes 
itſelf, This mill, as is reported, was erefted by one 
Ledgo rs. None of his poſterity live in the, town at this 
day. As the ſtory i is, he had eighteen, ws which 
were moved by one wheel ; but hy force e to 
ſet theſe in operation was 10 great, and fo difficult to 
continue, that the project was ſoon. lag aſide, The 
river was called Chadbourne's River, becauſe Ar. 
Chadbourne, one of the firſt ſettlexs of the country, pur: 
chaſed the lands on the mouth of it, of the natives, in 
the year 1643, His poſterity continue to hold the 
lands at this day. Nearly the whole of the tract i 
now in the poſſeſſion of the honourable Benjamin Chad- 
bourne, Eſq. the great grandſon of the firlt purchaſer. 
The Indian name of this river is loſt. There are Tevey 
ral valuable ' mills on the river, within and above the 
town of Berwick. n OY 
At the head of the tide in the river Newichwav an. 
jek, we meet the falls of Quampeagan. The natives 
gave this appellation to the place, becauſe fiſh were 
there taken with nets. 

The language of the Abenaquies, or eaſtern Indians, 
was very barren : and it is not poſſible at this day 0 

| form 
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forms fult des of the mode in which they compounded 
their words, to render their language ſignificant in its 
uſe. The word eaz ſignified land, and when they in- 
tended to expreſs lands of a particular property, quali- 
ty or ſituation, they joined ſuch other word to that, as 
would with it expreſs their meaning. The lands at Sa- 
lem were called Naumkeag: this, in the Indian dialect, ſig- 
nified the land where the water is windingin its courſe. 
We ſhall find e peo hers trot ra 
greſs of this wor x. 

At the falls on Quampeagan are a ix of h und 
other mills. Here alſo is- the Great Landing Place, 
where immenſe quantities of lumber are rafted, or car- 
ried in ſcows. From Quampeagan, the river Newick- 
wawanick loſes that name, and afſumes the Engliſh ap- 
pellation of Salmon Fall river. This name was given 
by the Engliſh, by reaſon of the plenty of ſalmon which 
the waters afforded. The aged people, who lived with- 
in fifty years laſt paſt, related, that when they were 
young, that kind of fil was ſo plenty on the falls now 
called Salmon Falls, one mile and a half above Quam- 
peagan, that the people uſed to take them with ſpears 
on the rocks: but there is no man now alive who 
remembers to have ſeen any there. The faw mills, 
where the dams extend acroſs the ſtream, are the ſure 
deſtruction of that ſpecies of fiſh. - The people have 
tom cod, or what they call froſt fiſh, ſmelts and alſo 
| alewives in great plenty, there, in the proper ſeaſons. 
The place called Salmon Falls,. is covered with uſeful 
| mills. Above theſe, at the diſtance of four: miles, we 
meet what is called; the Great Fall, where ſaw mills are 
continued to great advantage. On many places on the 
Nver 
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river from to the pond, from whence it 
ines, we meet with mills for boards and corn 
There we only two rivers above the head of the tide, 
which run into Salmon Fall river from the Diſtrict of 
Maine: Theſe are both in Berwick. The one i call. 
ed Worker's River, and the other Little River. Theſe 
are neither noted for uſefulneſs, or dor the quantity of 
weter, which the ſhores conduct to the principal river, 
The bend of Newickwawanick, is in a pond forty miles 
nearly from the fea z and is fed by two other ponds : 
theſe ces avs called Sulmon Fall Pond, the North Fl 
Pond. and LovyelFs Pond. 
There are ſeveral {nall ni eee te 
the Diftri&t of Maine, which on account of the nari. 
gation, or of the waters within the banks, are not 
worthy of notice; yet as the boundaries of ancient 
grants, and townſhips, are known from theſe, and gs 
the -wars which are 10 be treated of, have carried do. 
_ Gruftion and diftreſs, on the places, known anciently, 
by che names Which the rivers now bear, it wlll be ne- 
ceſſary 40 deſeribe the ſituation of thoſe ſtreams. 
A finall creek, called Spruce Creek, urges its winding 
way, through the marſhes from the mouth of Piſcats- 
d River, Ge or fix miles up into Kittery. When 
when we have paſſed that, we have to travel four miles 
to the river in the centre of York, formerly called 
Agamenticus River. Veſſels of ſmall burthen are al. 
lowed to enter the mauth of this river, which receive 
no conſiderable aid from any ſtream of freſh water, 
but being indebtod immediately to the ocean fot its es. 
Hence, it returns the waters again, at the diſtance of 
our miles ſoutherly of Cape Neddick River. 
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The river called. Cape Neddick River, brings a {mall 
ſtream from the foot of Agamengicus hill down te the 
ſea near the capꝶ, and in return receives a fupply from 
the ſca, which affords a very inconſiderable navigation 
for filhing veſſels. The ebbing of the ſea carries the 
water ſo entirely out, that che mouth of the xiver jp 
fordable at half ide. 

The e i wakkaps worth 
attention, if it had not been mentioned one hundred and 
bey years ago as the boundary between York and Wells, 
This river is called Negunket, perhaps formerly Ogun · 
tiquit. There is no navigation on this river, nor ars 
the mills of any value there. The tide urges itſelf 
into the marſhas at Wells, a few wales eaſt of Negunk · 
et, and forms a harbour for {mall veſſels. 

Further eaſt, and within the town af Wells, acre 
er Mouſom is found coming from ponds of that name, 
about twenty miles from the ſen. The ſtream of this 
river, turns {everal mills, and is increaſing in its uſe 
and conſequence, There is no good harbour within 
e e REY Poe Rent ITY 

1 | 

Within two miles of Mouſom, is the river Kenebunk : 
a good harbour is found, at the mouth of this river, 
from whence. great quantities of lumber are ſhipped 
for a market. There the lumber of Mouſom is ſhipped 
at preſens, This river divides the towns of Wells and 
Arundel, and coming but a few miles from the inland 
parts of the country, is, together with the two laſt 
mentioned rivers, - loſt in r 
polle and Cape Neddick. 

Ou the eaſt of, and four miles from Cape Porpoile, 
We meet the river Saco : At the mouth of this river is 
à bar, 
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a bar, which injures the navigation very much: a vel. 
ſel of more than one hundred tons burthen, cannot 
generally paſs the bar, if fully loaded. Without the 
bar, and between a peninſula now called Fletcher“ 
Neck, and the main land, is a body of waters called the 
Pool, where veſſels of any ſize may lie at all ſeaſons cf 
the year, and take in their lading at pleaſure. There i 
a narrow neck of land between th& Pool and Saco 
River, and on the welt fide of the latter, which may 
be opened, by a canal, to carry lumber and produce in- 
to the Pool eee us hazard of paſſing 

"ahve aſk up abs river, e eat tide, five mile 
from: the ſca we meet the fall of water called Saco 
Falls. The river flowing with great force, from a 
great diſtance, is here divided by an iſland containing 
about thirty acres; and on each fide of it tumbles over 
a precipice of rocks, and mixes with the tide, The 
appearance of theſe falls, more eſpecially on the caſt 
ſide of Indian Iſland, is very ſublime and majeſtic. 
The perpendicular height- was never taken, but it may 
be conceived, that from the level of the water, where 
the fall begins, to the level of the tide below the iſland, 
at low water mark, the fall may exceed forty feet. 
Below the iſland is a fine baſon where the veſſels take 
in their lading ; and on the falls are mills carrying in 
all more than ten ſaws, continually employed in cut 
ting boards: there are alſo three or four corn mill; on 
the ſame place. Salmon are taken here as well as fur- 
ther up the river, in a great abundance. Up the river, 
ten miles from Saco Falls, is a fall of water, which 
trom the plenty of . taken wan is called Salmon 
Fall. 
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It is remarkable that the great number of faw mills 
on that river, has never deſtroyed, or leſſened, the 
quantity of ſalmon in it. The mill dams do not ex- 
tend acroſs the river, and there is a curiofity'in-ſeet | 
the exertion of thoſe fiſh in making their way up th 
falls. When the Tun ſhines clear in the morning, 
are frequentiy ſeen engaged in this enterpriſe, : 
moving from one rock to another, by great exertion, 
and reſting on each; in ſpite of the cataract which op- 
poſes their progrels, until they have gained the ſtill wa- 


ters aboyxe. 

On the branches of this river as well as on the main 
HG are a great many mills, and valuable works. 
Thirty miles from the fea, M the Mere courts; the 
ſmall ſtreani iſſuing from a'pond in the ſtate of New 
Hampfhire, called the Little Oſſipee, throws itſelf into 
the Sacs. * And within twetity miles further up, the 
river of Great Olſipee, coming from another pond in 
New Hampffire, Wells the Saco and impels its ccurſe. 
We proceed up the river Saco until we find its ſourte 
on the fide of the White Mountains, in New Hamp- 
ſhire. For a deſcription of thoſe mountains, I'muſt 
—— the reader to Dr. Belknap's hiſtory of chat 

te. * 

From theſe mountains the waters run inks Corinec- 
ticut River, Saco River, and Androſcoggin River 3 "the 
latter is a branch of the Kenebeck. Saco river mean- 
ders through the ancient Indian village of Peckwalket, 
now Fryeburgh, fixty miles from the ſe. 

In the year 17755 the river Saco was found to fwell 
ſuddenly, and in a manner very ſingular in its appear- 
ance to the inhabitants on its banks: as there had riot 
deen rain ſufficient to encreaſe the waters ſo much, they 

C were 
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he] at 4 io Accu Gor the appearance : but l 
Was finally diſcovered to be occaſioned by a new river 
N broken our on the fide of the White Moun. 
taints, and iſſuing into the Saco. That river contin. 
des yet to aid the Saco, with conſiderable Water 
though the exact quantity gained from i it, is not aſcer 
tained by any traveller, yet it is conſidered a 
furniſhing Ellis Tiver, a branch of the Saco, with Ll | 
its waters, 1 | 

When this new river iſſued "from the mountain i 

October 1775, à mixture of iron ore gave the watcy 
a red colour for ſeveral days, and the people who in. 
_habited the upper banks of the Saco, had a report that 
"the river was bloody, and conſidered it as an ill omen 
on the ublic concerns. . 

. | Eaſt A Saco, are the rivets of Dunſtan, Spurwin, 

3 Nonſuch. Theſe have no confideration, exceyt 
ing that the former offers a difficult harbour to veſſel 
of a ſmall fize, There art creeks formed in th: 
' marſhes by the ſea, near Blue Pbint and Black Poin: 
Theſe, Ly g's with the Saco, hold their connexiot 


On the eaſt > ae l 
ſea, called Stroudwater. Further eat is the tiver Pre 
: ſumſcott, formerly called Preſumpca, or Preſumpkey: 
This river communicates with the waters of Caſco Bay 
on the eaſt of Portland. Several valuable tnills ar 
Placed upon the ſtream of Preſumpſcbtt, but the exten 
._of it into the country is not great; and the waters t 
conducted by it from Sebago Lake to the ocean. 

Six miles from Preſumpſcott, another river calls 
| Royal's River, by the natives Weltecultego, flows ino 
Caſco 
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— the -river are ſome mills, and 4 good 
harbour for ſmall | veſſels is found in the mouth of it, 
but a fall of water near the ſea prevents its being navi- 
gable, for more than two miles from its mouth. This 
river generally appears on the maps of this part of the 
country, as a very large river; but this is a miſtake, 
The deſeription given of. the river in this work, is from 
the author's own, obſervation. _ 

There are r 
Kenebeck. - Some. creeks or arms of Caſco Bay throw 
themſelves into the main, affording harbours for ſmall 
veſſels, and interſecting the country in various forms. 
The river Kenebeck loſes its waters in the Atlantic, 
eaſtward of Caſco Bay: and on the northeaſt fide of 
Small Point. This river, known at its mouth by the 
name of Sagadahock, is rendered memorable, as well 
for its having been diſcovered and taken poſſeſſion of by 
the French in 1604, as by the Engliſh in 160%. The 
marks of ancient poſſeſſions on the banks of the river, 
may be omitted until e come to a proper place in the 
deſcription of the ancient towns in the Diſtrict. The 
lands at the entrance of the river have been already 
mentioned. We proceed up this river, a northerly 
courſe, upon a very gens Lins to, what, ie Failed the 
2 Merry Meeting Bay. 8 

Georgetown is on both ſides, at the river's mouth, 
and at ten miles from the ſea we have the town of 
Bath on the weſt, and Woolwich on the eaſt, The 
Chops is a ſtrait where the ebbing and flowing tides 
are alike rapid and hazardous to navigation, Ships of 
a large ſize ſeldom attempt to paſs into Merry Meeting 
Bay. From the Chops up to the head, the river is 


called Kenebeck: below this, it was called or 
hock, C 2 


fn HSTORYo ff. 
In the Abenequies language the mouth of /a great 
river is called Schunkadarunk. How the mouth of 
Kenebeck came by the name of Sagadahock, cannot 
now be determined: the mouths of the rivers of Pe. 
1630. Whether that is a cotruption of the Indian 
word above mentioned, or a name given by the Indian; 
to the tides in thoſe rivers or d nume given by the 
 Englith, can only be a matter of conjecture at this day, 
When we have paſſed by what is called the Chops, ve 
are in a large tract of eee 
of an inland ſea, or lake. 
Here the violence of the Howlug dideds — by 
ſeveral treats, which unite in oppoſition to its.{trength; 
and at the ſame place deſtroy irs force and faline qual 
ty. This bay is called Merry Meeting Bay. Wheat 
er this water has obtained that appellation from its be 
ing the general receptacle of waters, from ſeveral ru. 
ers, or becauſe the Savages, by an eaſy inland navigation 
in their canoes, were uſed to aſſemble there for the 
purpoſe of uniting in an enterpriſe, is not now known. 
Prom this place we will carry the reader up the fer 
eral rivers which have a confluence here. On the ſouth 
of the bay, and near the head of the Chops, is a creck, 
extending into the land on a ſouth courſe, and running 
with great violence for the ſpace of two miles, con- 
monly called, by the natives, Whiſkeag ;; but by the 
Engliſh called 'Whiſgig. From Merry Meeting Ba), 
we proceed weſterly, up what is now called Bron fed 
River. In the courſe of two, miles from the inlet d 
Creek, we leave on the ſouth a narrow nec 


of land, of not much more than one mile wide, wbich 
33 | | // divides 
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divides the waters of -Stevens* River, before deſcribed, 
rt tay at Bay, —_ ben N . 
wick N ln 20h 87 2h, 

A conipany” ab: lately bern eee har 10 | 
purpoſe of cutting à canal through: that iſthmus. 
This was formerly called the Cartying Place, becauſe 
the Indians coming principally by inland navigation, from 
Penobſcott, from Sheepſcott, Kenebeck, Norridgewalk 
on that river, and down the river now called Brunſ- 
wick, from Canada, through Lake Mefremagog, paſſed 
over it with their canoes, on their way to Caſco. It 
was called Stevens Ar 
an ancient Indian trader, lived near it. 

On a weſterly courſe, three or four miles further up; 
we come to a great fall of water, which puts an end 
to the tide ; and is now called Brunfwick Fall. This 
river, was by che Indians called Pejepſcott, as far up 
as to thoſe falls; and the falls had the name of Pejep- 
ſcott alſo. The river above the fall was called Andro. 
ſcoggin. There has been no actual ſurvey of this riv. 
er, nor is it ſo well known as to allow of an accurate 
deſcription 7 but the general courſe of it from the 
White Hills is eaſt. Thoſe hills are in New Hampſhire, 
— W nn Caſco 

. 
On the falls at Drunfinick ane eee eee 
vable ſaw mills. And though the waters are not nav. 
igable within two miles of the mills, yet great quanti- 
tes of lumber are /ſhipped from the river t ſome is 
brought from ſtreams which empty themſelves into the 
principal river. There are other falls in the river 
which may hereafter be rendered very valuable by im- 
provement, When we have gone forty or fifty miles 
, C 3 up 
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up the Androſcoggin or dmariſceggin; we purſue tie 
_ ſouthern or weſtern branch to the White Mountains 
in New Hampſhire ; from whence the river of Saco, 
and one branch of the Connecticut take their origin. 
er ee eee 
ſtretches itſelf on the northern ſide 
4. and beyond the White Mountains, about fort 
miles, perhaps half way over to the main branch. of 
the Connecticut, and receives the waters of. Lake Um. 
_ bagog, n e wap-takes ale of divas. poods and 
brooks, which iſſue from the high lands. 
-Onthe.rortbern fide of the ves of , and 
not more than leren miles from the mouth. of it, thre 
{mall rivers, Abagaduſſet, which is ſo, called from a 8. 
chem of that name, who lived there one hundred and 
thirty years ago, Cathance, and Muddy River, empty 
themſelves into the weſt ſide of Merry Meeting Bay. 
As theſe rivers are neither navigable, nor uſeful for 
- mills, or of note on account of the extent of the waters 


brought down to the bey. a further deſeription js us 


On the eaſt of the bay, and is miles from the 
Chops, the waters of Eaſtern River flow from a ſmall 
pond; at about twenty miles diſtance, in the river's 
courſe, from its mouth. This river is not worthy f 
attention, excepting for mills, which were formerly 
erected on it, by the late Sylyeſter, Gardiner, Eig. on 
the north of Kenebeck. 

Having thus had a general deſcription of the inal 
rivers which unite with the Kenebeck, at Merry Meet 
ing Bay, we will proceed up that river with as much 
— af WO as is e to the LG 
Vork. 7 | 7 
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Three miles from the Chops, the Iſland called Swan 
land, Uvides the waters of the riyer. This ſand 
is found to be ſeven miles long, and was anciently the 
ſeat of the Sachem Kenebis, who ſold, or pretended | 
to ſell all the country on both fides of the river, and 
alſo the illand. The river Kenebeck, no doubt took 
its preſent appellation from à race of Sagamores of the 
name of Xenebis, The waters which form Swan Iland, 
are navigable on both ſides of it, but the channel 
the eaſt ſide is moſtly uſed. Thirty eight miles from 
the ſea, we find a finall iſland, called by the natives 
Nahunkeag, which ſignifies the land where eels are 
taken, Within three miles of this iſland; a ſmall river 
coming "welt, from ponds which are in the town of 
Winthrop, runs into the Kenebeck, and is known by 
the name of Cobbeſeconte, as the Engliſh pronounce 
it, but by Indians was called — which 
We" language ls the land” where ſturgeon are 

n. 

Six miles further up the river we find the head of 
the navigable waters. | This is a baſon forty fix miles 
from the ſea, and very commodious tor the ' anchoring | 
of veſlels. * 

On the eaſt bank of the ſmall fall which terminates 
the navigation of the Kenebeck, is Fort Weſtern, which 
was erected in the year 1752. From that fort to Ta- 
connet Fall it is eighteen miles, This is a great fall of 
water: and on the bank of it, on the eaſtern ſide of 
the river, is the fort which was erected A the or- 
ders of Governor Shirley, in the year 1754, and called 
Fort Halifax. This fort is on a point of land, which 
is formed by the confluence of the Sabaſtzcook with the 
Fenebeck, by which the latter i is increaſed one third by 

che 
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lakes yearly north from i its month; and in its witdings 

. brooks and {mall rivers, fo hy 
undred and. fifty miles. ; 

Thirty W ens Fort Halifax, as the e 
is, the ſtream called Sandy River, loſes its waters in 
the Kenebeck, at the where the ancient town of 
oridgewock, was. orty miles, or near that diſtance 
— r rarer e takes a ſouthiyeltward 
courſe. * "ty 


The Keneheck turning again weſtward, receives the ll 
ng B at fifty miles diſtance from Noridge- 


The main branch of the K winding 
ins Kc wildernels, forms a peceſlity for ſeveral carry- 
8 places, one of which, called the Great Carrying 
Place, i is five miles 1 and the [elk s, coprle gives 
a diſtance of thirty bad for tat ck iy give 
by five 'on the dry land. © "At one Hundred 
ance, or perhaps more from the mouth of the 5 
a the ſource of the main or weſtern branch of 
the Kenebeck i is found extended a gr great diſtance along 
kide the river Chaudiere, which carries the waters from 
the high lands into the St. Lawrence. 
Us belt deſcription. of this branch of the 3 
beck, is had from the Officers who paſſed this-route 
under the command of: General Arnold, in 1775: 
among them, there is not any one more capable of 
giving” a deſcription of the river. than General Dear- 
borne, who is. now a member of Congreſs : a great 
part of the deſeription of this branch, is taken from 
him. There are ho lakes, but ſome few ſmall ponds 
and moraſſes at the ſource of this branch. The car- 
| rying place from boatable waters in it, to boatable wa- 
ters in the river Chaudiere, is only five miles over. 
| The 
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The caſtern branch of Kenebeck, which unites with 
the other above Noridgewock, iſſues from a body of 
waters which lie north res twenty miles from the 
confluence of the two branches. Theſe waters are 
called Mooſe Pond or Mooſe Lake. The fides of the 
lake are ſo crooked that the body of wafers hath an 
irregular figure : büt the lake contains three times as | 
much water as is found in Lake George. There are 
very high mountains to the north and welt of this lake, 
and from theſe the waters run by many channels to the 
8. Lawrence, 
The Kencheck affords great quantities of lumber, 
and j is inhabited by eres ſpecies of valuable fiſh, in 
the ſeaſon ſuited to their kinds. Salmon and {ſturgeon 
are taken in great abundance there, and ſhad and ale- 
Vives relieve the wants of the neceſlitous part of the 
inhabitants, | 
Pere ab, forms the neareſt ſea port for 
people on the upper part of the river Connecticut; 2 
ſereral ſurveys have zi 6 led acroſs the country, and 
the land is ſaid to be capable of furniſhing a good Toad 
at an ordinary expenſe. The town of Portland may 
conſider this as à rivalſhip to their claim upon the 
country beyond the White Mountains, to which there 
can be no reaſonable objection, beca this kind of 
emulation tends much to a promotion of the public 
intereſt. 

Next to the river Kenebeck in our progreſs ealbward, 
we meet with the river called Sheepſcott River. The 
waters of this and the laſt mentioned river hold a com- 
munication, by a ſtrait at the head of Arrowlſike Iſland, 
and through the bay of Monſeag. From one river to 
another 


6 « The diſtzince has been meaſured in i 1793, and found to be 90 miles 
from tlie tide in Kenebeck to the Upper Cohos. 
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another on the ſea coaſt is about twelve miles, -, The 

| Hands which he between haye been. already mentioned. 

-.” Sheepſcott Riyer has at its entrance Boothbay, dn the 
caſt, Parker's Iſland, and Jeremyſquam land, on the 
welt, and as we go up the river we have the towns of 
Edgecumbe and Newcaſtle on the eaſt bank, and Wool. 

wich and Pownalborough on. the weſt. Before we 
come to Newcaſtle we find the termination, of the 

ealy and extraordinary naviga tion of this river... 2 

When we come near to a point of land which forms the 

| eaſt fide of Pownalborough, called Wiſcaſſet Point, we 
paſs through a ſtrait of waters called the Narrows ;, and 
fall i into a pool or baſon called Wilcaſſet Bay. On the 
eaſt is the a mentioned, and on the ſputh the Narrows 
which divide the waters of the bay from thoſe of Mon. 

ſeag Bay; and called Cowleagan Narrows, On the 

north is a ſtrait called Sheepſcut Narrows, above which 
there is only a navigation for ſmall veſſels. | 

The diſtance from the ſea to this baſon is Iden 
twenty miles ; the water, in the whole diſtance i is very 
deep and eaſy of navigation : the communication with 

the bay on the weſt prevents the tide from being rapid, 

and the river bears no ice, even in the utmoſt en 
of winter, 

Ships of any ſize can anchor and load at Wiſcaſſ 

Point with the utmoſt ſafety, and fail from thehce at 

any ſeaſon of the year. Above the point the tide flows 

| five miles to Sheepſcott Falls. The river iſſues from 
ponds about twenty five miles from the head of the 
tide, and in its progreſs turns a great many ſaw mill. WF 
This river is noticed for the early ſettlement upon is 

banks, which will be attended to in the proper place. ; 
Sheepſcott River does not abound with fiſh, but ſever 

7 Kinds of fiſh are found there at ſuitable ſeaſons. | 
From 
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From the mouth of Sheepſcott to the mouth of Da- 


mariſcota River is ſix miles on the ſea coaſt. The lat- 


ter river bears the tide about fourteen or perhaps eigh- 
teen miles from the ſea : here a fall of water ſtops its 
progreſs, and empties the redundancy of Damariſcota 


Ponds into the channel where the ſalt water receives it. 


There is no freſh water river: the fall mentioned, di- 


vides the tide from a communication with ponds which 


ſpread themſelves twelve miles or more into the wilder- 
neſs, The river carries {mall veſſels as far as the tide 
flows, where very conſiderable quantities of lumber are 
taken in for foreign markets. 

The river of Pemaquid, i is ten miles eaſt of Damariſ- 
cota : this riyer is ſupplied by ponds which lie within 
thirty miles of the ſea, There is a large bay through 
which we paſs to enter Pemaquid harbour, or river. 
This bay is full of iſlands, the greater part of which 
are ſettled. At the diſtance of fifteen miles from the 
ſea, we meet the fall which terminates the navigation. 
The river affords a great plenty of lumber, but is moſt 


of all to be noticed for the ancient ſettlements on its 


banks. The fort, called Fort George, was on a point at 
the mouth of the riyer, and on the eaſt ſide of it. The 
remains of the fortreſs are there at this day. 
Ten miles eaſt of Pemaquid, is found the river St. 
Georges. The tide goes fifteen miles up that river and 
meets a fall which, checking its progreſs, offers lumber 
in great plenty. There are large ponds at the head of 
the tide, which, as it is ſaid, may be rendered navigable 
a great way into the country : one Barret is now en- 
paged i in a FR of that kind upon the ponds. 
| Id 
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"This bort was" E the” ok 
and was in the year . 
French and fool n men ſted — 
Wen the enemy drew off without eicher ſulfering or 
doing much injury. The fort wWas commamded by 
Mr. North, s valiant aud worthy man. There are 
more than fifty iſlands ai the mouth of e and 
near it, the greater yt rt of which are inhabited. 
* Penotiſeott river,* which was the ancient li of A 
cadie, demands 'a particular attention. There is no 
river” which offers 'a-more inviting*harbour, than is 
here found. The bay of Penobſcott'is filled with fine 
lands ; many of which are cultivated and ſettled. 
Twenty miles'from the optermoſt iſlands, we find 
on the eaſt ſide of the river a, point of land, br a penin. 
fula called, Bagaduce Point. Here was à fort erected 
In the year 1626, by the people of the coloty of New 
Plymouth, and which afterwards | a variety ef 
changes ſubmitted to the French, the , and the 
Engliſh. On the weſt ſide of the river, which appears 
Tkke a capacious bay, is another rr here Fort 
Pownal was erected. Twelve of rape from Bagaduce 
Point, an iſland called Orphan Tfand divides the waters 
into two rivers ; that on the eaſt of the iſſand takes the 
Tame of Faſtern River, while the welt branch continues 
into the country under the name of Penobſcott. On 
the weſt fide is Frankfort; on the eaſt is Penobſcott; 
and on the head of that the town called Buckſtown. 
Forty miles up the river from Bagaduce Point, the 
| "Great Falls which prevent further navigation, are met 
with. At the head of the falls is an ſand con- 
taming a conſiderable quantity of land, 3 
| wu 


* Anciently called Pemtegeovett. 
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Iich the riven iu thewelt, called Poolhex, and the 
Great Works River, from the eaſt, unite with the Pe- 
nobſcott. At this place was the Indian Old Town. 
As we proceed up about three miles we meet the ſmall 

{tream, called the Synkhaze, coming from the eaſt. 
The main river appears beautified with ſmall iſlands for a 


from the head.of the tide we ſee the river Paſſadum- 
e 


ET farther brings us to the Paſquatiquaſs 
which comes from the weſt. Twenty eight miles fur- 
ther up, or one hundred and twenty miles from Baga- 
duce, we meet another river coming from the ealt : 
here is the Indian Upper 'Town, on the north ſide of 
the river's mouth; but the principal Place of their ha- 
bitation, at this bs. more eſpecially in the winter ſea- 
ſon, is on the iſland near the firſt fall in the river. 

Fifteen miles further up, on the eaſt ſide of Mount 
Fadder, another river comes from the north into the 
Penobſcott. There are two branches indeed, which u- 
nite themſelves near the place where the principal river 
receives the waters which theſe bring; the molt caſter- 
ly of the two comes but a few miles, ſerving to convey, 
towards the general receptacle, the redundant waters 
of a ſmall lake: the other finds ſupplies in two ponds 
near the high lands, about one hundred and fifty miles, 
as the river's courſe is from the ſea. OF | 

The weſt branch of Penobſcott takes its waters on 
the north weſt of the eaſtern branch of the Kenebeck, 
and in its courſe runs ſo nigh to Mooſe Pond as to give 
2 carrying place of leſs than two miles from the one to 
the other ; here the Savages come from Quebeck to 
Penobſcott, 


conſiderable ſpace ; and at the diſtance of forty miles 


fall, the water is ſmooth, 6 


Diſtrict. There is none which equals it for tlie eaſe of 


its mill privileges. They who are acquainted with it 
a ſuitable place for the capital of a government. 


that on the weſt ſide was erected while Mr. Pownal 
was Governour of Maffachuſetts, and remained as 2 


mander, Mr. Goldthwait, left it to fly to the ſtandard of 


Neck, not on the ſame peninſula with Caſteen's Fort; 
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We eee eee is 
the whole. Seventy miles in one reach above the firſt 


lence, uninterrupted by falls. 
The river Penobſcott may well be KY SL 


beauty, convenience, and uſefulneſs, the firſt in the 


navigation, or exceeds it in the plentifulneſs of -fiſh, 
eee ber he ono cf 


do not wonder, that it was conſidered as 


I have mentioned the ſituation of two forts on the 
river Penobſcott ; that on the eaſt fide of the river, on 
the peninſula called Bagaduce Point, which was firſt e- 
rected by the colony of New Plymouth inthe year 2626, 
and was alternately ſubje&ed to the French, Dutch, 
and the Engliſh, is now but the ruins or appearance of 
a fort, and known by the name of Caſteen's Fort: 


garriſon until the year 1774.: at which time the com- 


royalty. The fort which was the object of the A- 
merican expedition in the year 1779, was on Bagaduce 


but nearly half a mile to the northward of it: There 
is a baſon on the north fide of ce Neck which 
formed a harbour for ſhips, attending on that fort. 

- Union river is more than ſixty miles from the mouth 
of Penobſcott, by water, but it is ſaid to be only ahirty 
or forty acroſs the country. The waters of it flow 
Ears nd pars of ihe alining which have not 
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yet been loi and l nat at Peeſent, 1 of 
being more fully known, admit of an accurate deſcrip- 
tion. This river is . navigable fifteen miles from the 
waters of Blue Hill Bay, where the mouth of it is ſeen 
as à fine ſtream producing very conſiderable quantities 
of lumber. It is ſaid that this river is a gathering from 
a number of ſmall ſtreams, and not fed by any pond 
or. lake, but extends. a great way into the country. 
There are a number of lefſer ſtreams, that carry their 
waters to the bays which have been deſcribed : and a 
great number of creeks and arms of the ſea, which in- 
terſect the main land, forming points and peninſulas; 
but which would be difficult to deſcribe, and a deſcrip- 
tion of which Ay. be conſidered : as _unneceſlary i in this 
work. 

Twelve a; eaſt of Schooduck Point, we meet the 
river Naraguagus. This river is conſiderable for the 
quantity of lumber procured in it, but the navigation 
of it is but a ſmall diſtance from the ſea: while the 
extent of the freſh water into the inland you of the 
Diſtrict is very conſiderable. | 

About five miles further on, as the coaſt is, we find 
a ſtream called Pleaſant River. A general deſcription 
of this would WORE fimilar to that of the one laſt | 
mentioned. 

Chandler's River is twelve miles further eaſt, and 
ſupports mills and produces. lumber ; but has nothing 
which requires more at preſent than to * its local 
ſituation. 9 
Between Chandler's River and Pleafant "River is a 
ſmall arm of the fea called Indian River. 

The tivet of Machias, is ten miles from Chandler's 
River, There is not à great ſupply of freſh water to 

that 


gion, and u great part of the Witty of Funtack. 
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that ſtreany : but the lumber procured is very good 
and the river eafy of acceſs, though the navigation 
toes bot extend more than ten miles into the country; 
nor is the river extenſive above the tide, 

There are ſeveral iſlands'at the mouth of Machic 
River; andin the bay between that and the Shooduci, 
are ſome which are very valuable. | 

Aa leaving the bay of Machias, we go tound 2 
t called Pleaſant Point, and enter into a'deep bay 
Paſſymaquiaddy Bay. This is formed by Cape 
Proe on the eaſt, and Pleaſant Point on the welt : 
in it Deer Iſland, Mooſe Illand, and Paſfams- 
uaddy Iland. On the north welt a le of this bay, 
He River Schooduck finds the x receptacle, and 
N Cty a great way into the country, Two 
hundred miles from its mouth, as its courſes are, that 
river comes within one mile of the eaſt branch of Pe- 
nobſcott, where there was a Indian carrying Flac 
 from'the one to the other. q " 

"The Engliſh now poſſeſs the country as "I 
the caſh JAE bt the Senne . 1 wilohek But if 
this St. Croix mentioned in the treaty with that 
e they will have nearly all the county of Wall. 


a == 
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A line from the northwelt corner of NON Scotia to 
the ſource of the Shooduck, is welt of ſouth. 3 Perhaps 
a fouth ſouth weſt courſe, 

After Miller had made his ſurvey for Governour Ber- 
| rh in 1764, the Govetnour conceived the idea of ob- 

ng a grant of. one hundred thouſand acres, fouth of 
the des c He could not obtain an act of the Ge⸗ 
neral Court for the grant. The land in Acadie, by the 
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ation, 
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ation, that the crown ebuild not grant it without the aid 
of the General Coe or wy General Court without 
the Crown. x 
Bernard ethics opens to 0 a grant from 
the Province of Nova Scotia: in order to which it be- 
came neceſſary to throw the territory coveted, un- 
der the juriſdiction of that government. To effect 
this, he called to his aid a number of influential charac- 
ters, and had a ſurvey made by one Morris, a ſurvey- 
or of Nova Scotia. The hundred thouſand acres were 
laid out on the ſouth of the Shooduck, and marked for 
Francis Bernard, John Mitchel, Thomas Thornton, 
Richard Jackſon, and James Morris. In order to car- 
ry the land into Nova Scotia Province, it was neceſſary 
to bring the St. Croix to the weſt of the Shooduck. 
Morris, therefore, in forming his map, marked the 
Cobſcook with the name of St. Croix. This riv- 
er is nothing more than a communication between 
the ſea and a ſalt pond, and is ten miles ſouth of 
the Schooduck. There is no freſh ſtream, befides that 
of a very inconſiderable brock, which iſſues from the 
country to the falt pond. 

A river, which the natives called the Mackagadawick, 
is found on the north ſide of Paſſamaquaddy Bay, twelve 
miles north eaſt and by north from the mouth of the 
Schooduck. This is much leſs than the river laſt men- 
toned, and we go up the ſtream of it ſeven miles from 
ts mouth, on an eaſt courſe, then turning we go north 
nine miles ; at the end of which diſtance w we find the 
forks ; then on an eaſt courſe fifty miles, as the river 
TY or adaut that diſtance, we come to a pond which 

is 


* 


* Report of Talbot and York to the King in 1731. 
Db 
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oY * the fountain of W The other branch 


has it ſource fifty miles in its courſe north of the forks, 
A line from the northweſt angle of Nova Scotia to the 
ſouree of this branch. would . be. ſouth eaſterly, and 
would croſs the St. John's, which goes round the St. 
Croix, and extends beyond the ſources | of. ſeveral 
ſtreams which run into the St. Lawrence. 

The year before Morris's ſurvey, Bernard had em. 
- ployed Mitchel to ſurvey the country. He procured 
e who made oath that the 
Mackagadawick was always called the St. Croix: but 
this did not comport with the governour's wiſhes to 
obtain a grant. There is another river between the 
Schooduck and Mackagadawick which iſſues from a 
pond not far from the bay, called by the Indians Maks- 


Theſe rivers afford a great plenty of ſalmon, and of 
other kinds of fiſh common to the rivers of northem 
climates. Lumber is obtained in theſe, but not ſo pien- 
tifully as it is further to the northward. 

CI wh aan ee 
of the Diſtrict: but a general idea of the extent and 
ſituation of the country, is neceſſary, in order to have 
the ſeveral parts of this hiſtory underſtood, | 

No writer has undertaken the geography of Ameri 
ca, excepting a reverend author, whoſe information with 
regard to the Diſtrict of Maine, has deceived him in 
too many inſtances ; but it is to be hoped, that on a re- 
viſion of his works, he will obtain a better, 1 more 
perfect n of that en. 


| J 
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Twi the DiſtriQ 4 n 
early a diſcovery as any part of North America, and as 
early a ſettlement as any part of New England; yet 
there has been a combination of cauſes to impede the 
progreſs of its improvement. 

The firſt adventurers to this continent, did not place 
their dependence, in the enterprize, on the profits which 
might be produced by agriculture : and where, in the 
northern part of the new world, their hopes of diſcov- 
ering mines of precious metals had been diſappointed, 
they turned their attention to eee Po to the 
fiſhery. In the more weſterly part of the Diſtrictof Maine, 
they gave the lumber buſineſs the preference, becauſe it 
procured for them an immediate ſupply of proviſions. 
They believed the ſoil of that part of the country to 
be unfavourable to agriculture, and incapable of yield- 
ing a ſupply of bread for the inhabitants. This idea, 
deſtructive as it was to the encreaſe and proſperity of 
the country, was continued until che Arn Want 
lution took place. | 

Prior to that event, the greater part of te 3 
which was conſumed in the Diſtrict, was imported from 
the middle colonies of North America. | 

The ſeverity and length of the winters, were 'very 
Uſcouraging ; but as the wilderneſs is opened, theſe 
D 2 become 
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. mi 6708 6+ A 
i Poe mate mild, and. KAR much ſooner to che in. 
fluences of the ſpring than they formerly did. 
The e a. of the ee the year 1675, 
; to the year 1760, with but little intermiſſions of their 
Vara, Mas the greateſt. un 40 che Leude aud 
growth of the country. 
- The ſettlements, before ”s TeduBion of Quebeck, 
were generally onthe ſea coalt ; where the ſoil 8 much 
more unpieiding to the plough, and much leſd produc. 
tivd than it is further back in the country. The con- 
teſt between England and France, for tetritoxial pol- 
ſuſſions, made the country of this Diſtrict the theatre of 
favage wars, and for a long time together the princi- 
pal place of thoſe adams and diltee, en 
4pxedatory parties. 

„At the time eee ee eee « 
 Jedted, there were not more than thirteen thouſand 
people in che Diſttick, from whence; on a late cenſus, 

more than ninety five thouſand bave been returned : 
aud e may wih ſaſety er, nu of four 
thoulands more at this day. 

Newfoundland was: the ſuſt ee e i 

covered or poſſoſſed in North America, by either the 
French or Englih. From the diſcovery of the ſhors 
there, and from a pretence of right hy prior dominion, 
the Engliſh claimed all North America, and the . 

a great part of it. Under this dlaim the ſettlements 0 
the nation laſt mentioned, were extended, at an ear 
period, as far weſtward as to the river Kenebeck ; © 
an idea of a e eee wan gane of + 

. | 

The ſucceſs of Chriſtopher Gelumbus in finding 5 
| nocher continent, in his * to explore a navigable 


route 
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route to the-Eaſt Indies, called forth 0 
ny men of learning and fortune; who exerted them - 
{elves upon his laudable example, and were inſpired bß 
his courage and perſeverance; - The Venetians about 
this period, excelled other. nations in the buſineſs of 
commerce, and nnn n a er 1 
of enterprize. . 

Aeg cf then wits had! Ciel i-Fagr | 
land, was John Cabot, à man capable of great and ar- 
duous undertakings. He was well ſkilled, for the time 
in which he lived; in navigation and feamanſhip, - Fir. 
ed with the fucceſs of Columbus, and highly am- 
bitious to immortalize his name by diſcovering new 
countries; he, in the year 1495, applied to Henry the 
ſeventh of England; Tequeſting encouragement to 
throw himſelf inta that buſmeſs. The King, ambitious 
to imitate his brothers on the continent, and no doubt, 
being touched with the ſpirit of the day, yielded to the 
ſolicitation of the Venetian. A grant was made by the 
King, to John Cabot, and his three ſons, Lewis, Sebaſ- 

tian, and Sanctius, by letters patent, authorizing them 
to diſcoyer and claim, in his name, new countries, poſſeſſ- 
ed by the heathen nations of the world. TT 7 

The commiſſion iſſued by that Monarch, contained 
pretended powers to fail to all countries, and ſeas, to 
the caſt and weſt, and to the north, under his royal ban- 
ners and efifigns ; and with five ſhips; os the - proper 
charge of the adventerers, to ſeek out, diſcover, and find, = 
whatſoever ifles, countries, regions, or provinces of the 0 
heathen and infidets, whereſoever they might be, which 
had before that time been unknown to all Cbriſtians : 
and to ſet up banners and enſigns in every ae ale, _ 
or main land fo newly diſcovered. R 
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# of all the ore, mines, and other profits of the adven- 
ture: in conſideration of which, he granted to them, 


their heirs and aſſigns, all the lands they ſhould chance 
to find. One fiſthpart of the ore, was of great conſe- 
quence, according to the expectations of theadventurers. 

Theſe letters patents, were granted in the year 1495. 
The affiſtance given by the merchants and others, ena- 


5; bled the kenden m en diu to bl int the 


ſpring of the year 1496. 

An account of this yojoge de Wide by Sdbaſtian 
Cabot, from which it is conjectured, that his father di- 
ed before the fleet was ready for ſea. He relates, 
< that, in the year 1496, in the beginning of the ſum- 


mer, I began to ſail north weſt, not expecting to find 
any land but China; but after certain days I found the 


land ran towards the north, which was to me a great 
diſpleaſure : nevertheleſs, failing along the coaſt, to, ſce 
if I could find any gulph that turned, I found the land 
ſtill continued to the 56th degree under the pole.“ 
There i is an account, on a map in London, in which 
it is ſaid, that, in the year 1497, John Cabot, a Ve- 
netian, and his ſon Sebaſtian, with an Engliſh fleet, 
ſet out from Briſtol, and diſcovered that land which 
no man, before that time, had attempted. That this 
happened on the 24th of June, abbut four of the 
clock in the morning. This land he called Prima Viſta, 
that is to ſay, firſt ſeen from the ſea. The iſland 
which lieth out before the land, he called St John's, 
becauſe it was diſcovered on the day of Saint John the 


Baptiſt. 
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This account is not reconcileable to the conjecture 
of John Cabot“ having died before Sebaſtian his fon | 
proceeded on the voyage: but the whole is reconcile- 
ible, on the ſuppoſition that Sebaſtian and his father 
vent in two different ſhips, and that the account 7 
by Sebaſtian was a hiſtory of his own voyage. * 
That account, on the margin of the map, further 
relates, that the natives, found on the ſhore, were arm- 
ed with bows and arrows ; that the waters of the coun- 
try abounded with fiſh ; but that the ſoil was barren 
and inhoſpitable. There are accounts, which may 
perhaps be relied on from the antiquity of their pub- 
hcation, that ſome of the natives were carried over to 
gland by Cabot, on his return, and that they fed on 
raw fleſh, and were clothed in the ſkins of beaſts. f | 
In the year 1494, the Kings of Spain and Portugal, 
eaame to a reſolution, or an agreement, with the Pope's 
approbation, and under the authority of his grant, to di- 
ide this quarter of the world between them. The Eng- 
im writers ſay, that Henry the eighth of England was 
Wee firſt monarch who denied the juſtice and right of 
uch partition : and that he, in the year 1527, ſent 
wo ſhips to make diſcoveries in the new world: the one 
yas called the Mary Guilford, and the other the Sampſon. 
In the ne was one Albert Prato, who was a 
vealthy man, and a man of mathematical learning. 
ne Sampſon was caſt away near Newfoundland, but 
e other arrived ſafely into the bay of St. John's, 
om which place the Captain wrote the King a letter: 
us letter ſerves to exhibit the ſtile of the day ; „ the * 
"ular reſpect which was paid by the ſubjects to the 
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vant, John Rutt, with all his company, here in good 
health; thanks be to God, and your grace's ſhip, the 


to the ſouthward, and within d ee e ben 


in ten leagues of the main land we met a great iſland 


your honorable race, 


King of Great Britain at that time, as well as the mo. 
tives to theſe voyages; ee e eee 
a copy of it. 


Mary of Guilford. And if it pleaſe your honorabl: 
grace, we ran our courſe to the northward, till we came 
into fiftythree degrees : and there we ſound many 
great iſlands. of ice, and deep water. We found no 
ſounding ; and then we durſt go no further to the 
northward, in fear of more ice; and then we caſt about 


dred and fiſty fathom ; and then we come into fifty- 
two degrees, and fell in with the main land: and with. 


of ice, and come hard by her, for it was ſtanding in 
deep waters; and ſo we went in with the Cape De Br 
a great barbour, and many ſmall iſlands, and a gr:: 
freſh river going up far into the main land; and ihe 
main land all wilderneſs and mountains, and woods 
and no natural ground, but all moſs, and no people i 
theſe parts : and in the woods we found the footing 
of divers great beaſts, but we ſaw none in ten league. 
And pleaſe your honorable grace, the Sampſon ard 
we kept company all the way till within two days be. 
fore we met with all the iſlands of ice. That was ide 
firſt day of July, at night: And there aroſe a great an d 
marvellous ſtorm, ang much foul weather. 
I truſt in almighty Jeſu to hear good tidings of ler 
The third day of Auguſt we entered i into a | good ha 
bour, called Saint John's. 
* And thus Jeſu fave and keep y your grace, and i 
7 The 


, 


your John Rut, 
ſt may be obſerved, that the idea of this part of the 
country having been diſcovered before by Cabot, is 
agrecd to in this letter, by Rutt's ſaying that they ar. 
rived at a good haven called Saint John's. The object 
of this voyage, as well as that of Cabot, uns to find a 
northward to the Eaſt Indies. 

A letter, dated Apud, St. John's, in jerris novis,” the 
tenth of Auguſt,” 1527, was written by Albert Prato ; 
addreſſed to En nenn, 
conv 

The Englith die end adj ape inen was nde ben 
eral years before the French made an attempt of the 
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the ſubject in their turn. 

In the year 1 536, D ene ae expaiiicn 
to be undertaken to the northern part of America, by 
Mr. Hoar, Mr. Butts, Mr. Raſtral, Mr. Weeks, Mr. 
Dawheny, Mr. Wade, and Mr. Joy. Theſe were all 
men of diſtinction, learning and property. The peo- 
ple who were embarked in this expedition were grati- 
tied with the fight of the continent, but their ſufferings 
from famine and fickyeſs were ſo great, that the de- 
ſcription of it would be very diſagreeable. They muſt 
inevitably have all periſhed, had it not been for the ar- 
rival of a French veſſel, i in the bay of Sc. John's, which 
their hunger urged them to plunder. It is faid that 
King Henty mate amends for this necefary theft, out 
of his privy purſe | | 
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This letter is taken from a publication in New Jerſey, in the year 
17:5, and is in the Collection of Voyages, in the College Library. 
Collection of Voyages. 
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The third day of Auguſt written inhaſte, rg27, by 
ſervant | 


kind : we ſhall hear what the — OY 


5 THe! HISTORY or rhe 

"Aﬀer the death of Henry, the matter of diſcoverie, 
and the taſte for new kingdoms rather declined ; but 
there were ſome men fo intereſted in the buſineſs, from 
the advantages of the fur trade, and the fiſheries, that 
they continued to ſend veſſels into the ſeas of North 
America; and (procured an act of Parliament, in the 
reign of Edward VI. for the government of the traf. 
fic of Newfoundland. This was the only exertion 
which was made in that ſhort and ow r reign, reſped. 
ing North America. 

When Elizabeth aſcended denn of England, 
her genius, urged by her pride and ambition, gave a 
new turn to the public opinion of that country, and 
inſpired that people with a ſpirit of emulation, and a 
diſpoſition to novelty and ee prev» days» they had 


never before poſſeſſed. 


Under her orders, ee e eee 
to North America, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. The 
Queen. delivered to him her letters patent, containing 
a grant of privileges, -franchiſes, and immunities, for 
himſelf, his heirs, and his and their aſſociates, which 
were very ſingular, and very flattering. He had for 
. himſelf, ein and aſſigns, free liberty, and full l. 
cenſe, at all times, to diſcover, find, ſearch out, and 
vitw, ſuch remote and heathen countries, barbarous 
lands, and territories not actually poſſeſſed by an) 
Chriftian Prince or people, as to him ſhould ſeem good; 
and to inhabit and remain on the ſame. Yielding one 
fifth part of the gold and filver ore which ſhould be 
found therein, to her monly; her heirs and ſuc. 
* (I 
In conſequence of this charter, Sir Humphrey, i 

the year 1583, made a voyage to North America, at 


took 
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,ok poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, on the third day of 
zuguſt, in a very formal and ſolemn manner. There 
ere 2 great number of veſſels from ſeveral nations in 
rope, engaged in the fiſheries on thoſe ſeas at that 
ime : and numbers of people engaged on the ſhores 
n the fur trade. Sir Humphrey iflued a general ſum- 
nons to all. The people of thirty ſix veſſels preſented 
emſelves before him, and heard the authority of good 
Dueen Elizabeth, her claim to dominion over the ſea, 
d over the wilderneſs, over the whales, and over the 
avages, promulgated in a ſolemn and awful manner: 
nd they then departed, each one to his own concerns. 
Sir Humphrey alſo made grants of ſeveral parcels 
f territory along the ſhores. - When he had done all 
s, he failed ſoutherly, claiming the country as he 
going further north than the former voyagers had 
one, leems, by this time, to have been given over. 
How far Gilbert came to the ſouthward is not aſcer- 
ned, but a ſtorm ariſing, he found it very hazardous 
continue on an unexplored coaſt, and therefore bore 
way for Europe. It is very probable that this was 
be ſtorm of the autumnal equinox for that year: 
aule it was in Auguſt that he erected his govern- 
nent at Newfoundland; and it is probable that he 
arried ſome days, to ſee how his new dominjon would 
upon the people. On his way to England, his ſhip 
du weak, the ſtorm encreaſed, and he with all his 
s company periſhed. There were two other veſſels 
th him; and on the evening before he wus loſt, he 
Feared on the quarter deck, exhorting the compa- 
e in the other veſſels to courage, but could not be 
Taled on by them to leave his own ſhip, which then 
| appeared 
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appeared to have been more injured than the otben 
Whether this was becauſe he thought there wauld þ 
more hazard in making, than in negleting the attemy, 
or whether he thought it en 
leave his company in that danger which he wiſhed t 
ſhun himſelf, or whether he bad a good opinion d 
his own veſſel, is unknown, but he was no more ſees, 
Queen Elizabeth was by no means diſcouraged ly 
this misfortune, but in the year ear 1584, made out he 
| letters patent to Sir Walter Raleigh, her particulri 
vourite, and one whoſe inclination to marvellous thing 
_ prompted him to novelty of enterpriſe, with the fan: 
powers, privileges, and franchiſes ag ſhe had granted 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Raleigh, turned his att 
tion to the fouthward, and ſettled Virginia. Funn 
that time, to the beginning of the next century, th 
idea of a ſettlement on the northern part of Amer 
was eee 26 rather reh 
be people of Europe, however, cantinued to vil 
the ſea coaſt, for the benefit of the fur trade, and i 
fiſhery: and thus practically convinced the world ia 
the ſeas might be navigated, and. the ſhores inhabited 
The next movement towards a. ſettlement in is 
RAE hel -part of the continent by the Engliſh, was 
the year 1607. Sir John Gilbert, who was brother's 
Sir Humphrey, and inherited his eſtate-and title, u. 
| perſuaded, at a very advanced age, to revive his bro 
er's claim. In purſuance of this idea, he engaged wi 
Sir John Popham, and ſeveral others, to fit out a lil 
for the continent. Perhaps a jealouſy ariſing from! 
Frenchman's having, in the year 1604, been into, # 
taken poſſeſſion of the river Kenebeck, and the ca 
try to the eaſtward of it, under the King of Fra 
urged the Engliſh to revive a claim which had beg® 


to be embers as obſolete. Be their motive wh 
might, 
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kad begun to eſtabliſh under the patent of Queen Eli- 
beth, and ſent out ſhips to aſſert their title, and to re- 
ade d)) 

They arrived at the mouth of Sagadahock, on Ken- 
beck river 3 where they ſpent a miſerable winter, prin- 
cipally on an iſland finge called Stage Hand.” "Thar 


' intention was to begin à eolony on the welt fide of the 
, river, at what is now galled\Small Point. Sir John 
"ST Gilbert died that winter, The ſpirit of colonizing be- 
P came faint, The encouragement was withdrawn, and 
, the adventurers returned to England the following year. 
10 


The ſuffering of this party, and the diſagreeable ac- 
count which they were obliged to give, in order to ex- 
cuſe their own. conduct, diſcouraged any further at- 
tempts by the Engliſh, until the year 1619, and the 
year 1620, when the firſt ſettlement was made at Ply- 
mouth: and even that eompany intended to have gone 


y as far ſouth as to the Hudſon, but were deceived 

a pilot, and brought to Cape Cod. 

- It may now be neceſſary to turn our attention to 
, the claim of the French, to that part of the Diſtri& of 
p Maine which lies to the eaſt of Kenebeck river... 
The Engliſh ſay that the contract made by the kings 


of Spain and Portugal, to divide the new world between 
them, was never interrupted or contended againſt, un- 
ul Henry the VII. of England, exhibited his claim. 
The Abbe Rayngl, in his philoſophical and political 
history of the Eaſt and Welt Indies, informs us, that 
Francis, the King of France, in the year 1323, ſen; 
Vazzarini,'a Florentine, on diſcoveries. By him New- 
loundland was ſeen, but he made no ſtay there. In the 
Jer 1531, James Carthier, a Frenchman, and an expe- 


The Spaniards and mart wh nd gra 
the Pope, confidered-all-attempts of this nature, my 
by other nations, as an invaſion of their rights, anda 
rer eccleſiaſtical authority. 

To this, the Abbe fays, that Francis pleaſantly rep 
aa; The King of Spain, and the King of Portugy 
are quietly dividing the whole tron of Ametia 
between them, without allowing me to come in fort 
ſhare as a brother; I ſhould be very glad to ſee th 
clauſe in Adam's Will, which makes chat continet 
their inheritance excluſively.” T“ 

Bs ; The Abbe ſays that Cartfier went deore 
than Vazzarini had gone, and made further diſcoveria 
than had been made before. He continued his voyage 
for many years under the orders of the King of France 
who put in his claim with his brethren, the kings d 
Europe, and demanded the northern part of the cont 
nent as a fief to his crown, by the right of prior diſcos 
ery, and precedency of be une. e apps 
tion of New France. 

„Euter went up the river Bt; Lawrence, then al 
a Hochelaga:* He was there received by an India 
King whoſe name was Donnacana, and his title, Ago 
hana, with all that nom ord + pug ee 
the ſtate of a Savage chief. 

We have no accounts of a further progreſs beit 
made by the French in this buſineſs, until the ye 
1603. At that time Monſieur De Motte was appoit® 
ed by Henry IV. of France, governour of Cana 
There can be no doubt, but that the French nation had 
in the a, pr between the voyages * 
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thier and De Motte kept up a communication with the 
northern part of America, had made advantages bythe 
fur trade, and the fiſhery, and . eee ee 
great number of their people as ſettlers. | 

Governour De Motte coaſted along the ſea ve; 
and having met with many diſaſters incident to a navi 
ration where there were no charts to direct; and where 
the ſhoals, banks, and eee eee eee he 
arrived in the bay, which has ſince been called Port 
Royal. From that bay he crofled over to the main 
land, into a great river about twenty five leagues weſt 
from the bay, which they called St. Croix. This 
name was given to the river, and the country on its 
banks, becauſe De Motte erected a croſs fifty feet high 
on his landing. Here they ſet their miners to ſearch 
for ſilver and gold ore, according to the Wow wy had 
entertained in the adventure.“ 

When the ſpring returned, the general n grown 

weary of ſo unpleaſant, long, and inactive a ſeaſon, as 
he had before paſſed ; and intending to carry his diſ- 
coyeries and poſſeſſions to a climate more ſimilar to 
that of his native country, he fitted out a ſmall veſſel 
for that purpoſe ; and failing ſouth, found the river 
of Kenebeck : from which, as it is ſaid, he propoſed, 
and thought from the accounts he gained from the na- 
uves that he had got a nigher path to Canada, than he 
dad found by the bay of Chaleur. t 

The Indians, from St John's to Kenebeck, had the 
general nante of the Etechemins. 1 

The next year the Iſland of St. coc which was 
ſituated at the mouth of the river of that name; was a- 
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bandaned-by the French, and their capital was rem. 
ed to the .calt fide of the bay of Fundy, and placed: 
Port Royal. When this was done, and the place fy. 
tified, De Motte returned to France, taking with lin 
ſeveral of the natives. His fuccels had been ſo gre: 
and was no doubt fo much magnified by himſelf a 
his friends, that the public intereſt required his retun 
without delay, to the land of promiſe : and he accorl. 
ingly returned in 1604, and went to Kenebeck, Pem 
quid, Saco, and Wells, * taking poſſeſfon of thoſe pl 
ces, for, and under the authority, of his maſter. 
While De Motte was thus engaged on the ſhores d 
the Atlantic, the French acquired the poſſeſſion of th 
country up the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal, when 
e- bee . e n - . 
| The object purſued by the Sovereign, was domi! 
gain ſtimulated the ſubject. The King of France mal Wl 
a grant to De Motte, of all the ecumtry from the 4oi BW -* 
to the 46th degree of northern latidude, This tertio 
ry had the general name of New. Franke: but BMW © 
French were mterrupted by the Engliſh, who ſettle 
New England, and by that were prevented extending 
their ſettlements to the welt of the river Kenebeck 
The French, being thus reſtricted in their ſettlement 
the territory which they called New France, or A 
die, withdrew itſelf tithe eaſterd banks & the Kens 
beck, and the appellation of New England was eli 
liſhed on the weſtern ſhore of that river. Thus by tix 
extreme points of national ſtrength and excrticn, 
boundary ſeemed to be ſettled, not as the line of pad 


and concord, 1 
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All the lands, from the river Kenebeck to the Narta- 
panſett country, being granted to the company called 
the Council for the Affairs of New England, and being 

edueed to poſſeſſion under the grants of that company, 
aſſumed that name by common conſent, — | 

The French have preſerved in their hiſtory of diſcov- 
eries a great variety of incidents, which took place while 
they were in the progreſs of the diſcovery and. ſettle- 
ment of Acadie ; there are however not any which 
appear to have happened i in the Diſtrict of Maine, and 

therefore there will be no propriety in a recital. 

The - patentees of the French King made grants of 
and to the ſettlers, and others ; but thar records have 
deen carried away, and there has been but one inſtance 
pf a reclaim to title under thoſe grants. 

Lewis XIV. iſſued his grant to M. Cadillac for a 
large tract of land lying on-Frenchman's Bay in Acadie, 
vith a large iſland oppoſite to it within the govern- 
ment of New France. It is not certain, whether this 
grant was made by the king immediately, or whether it 
vas carved out of the grant to De Motte, by that gover- 
nour to M. Cadillac. „„ 

When De Motte firſt came to America, there came 
dne Nicholas D' Aubri, a French Eceleſiaſtic of very 
good family connexions. Nicholas went on ſhore up- 
n the weſt ſide of the bay of Fundy, which at that time 
had no name appropriated to it, but was conſidered as 
belonging to the waters of Acadie. Curiofity, which 
ad brought him from Europe, led him into the woods ; 
nd the boat from which he had landed left him to his 


ite, 
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His account of his ſufferings was no doubt ver 
Nau; for he remained three weeks in the wilderne, 
wandering from place to place under the moſt tertibe 
apprehenſions, until the boat of the ſame veſlcl, by 
accident found him gn the Me, and reſtored him ty 
the ſhip's company.“ From this accident the waten 
of the whole ien Fundy pane Fang cen 


Bay. 

| The bay has a great many Ade and in order t 
know which iſland was granted to Cadillac, it is nece 
fary to aſcertain the main land which was granted o 
polite to it ;- and in order to find the main land gran 
ed, it is neceſſary to find the iſland. | 

It is faid that the heirs of Cadillac, have made ſeven 
unſucceſsful attempts to reclaim this grant, againſt the 
Britiſh government, on the eaſt fide of the bay, when 
very probably it was originally intended to be. Tit 
inner part of the waters called Frenchman's Bay final) 
gained the appellation of the Bay of Fundy, and th 
ancient appellation became appropriated to the wellen 
ſide of the waters, and near to Mount Deſert. Madam 


De Gregoire, who proved herſelf to be a deſcendant d th, 
Cadillac, appeared in Maſſachuſetts, in the year 1763 at 
and exhibited her claim to the Iſland of Mount Deſen, lan 
and to a large tract of land over againſt jt, as lying i gel 
and on the waters of Frenchman's Bay. The fecia A cal 
of the general aſſembly of Maſlachuſetts, towards tit 8 
mat 


French nation, were ſuch as to prevent a nice {crutil)j 
and in 1786 ſhe was confirmed in a great proportions 
her claim. 

There were, anciently, many French fettlemet 


on that part of the bay, which is oppoſite to 
banks 
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banks of Mount Delert, as well as on the iſland itſelf. 


' The right, ariſing from diſcovery, ſeemed to have been 
abandoned very early, and that ariſing from pre-occu- 
pancy was much relied on among the people on both ſides. 
But in ſubſequent treaties, the right of prior diſcov- 
ery and priority of grants, were contended for between 
the Sovrereigns. In the treaty of Ryſwick, in 1698, 
the French and Engliſh attempted to ſettle the contro- 
verly, and to eſtabliſh a line between New England 
and Acadie. That treaty fixed the eaſtern boundary of 
the Britiſh dominions, at the river St. Croix: but ſtill it re- 
mained a queſtion which of two rivers this was. The 
French contended, that the river now lying on the eaſt 
ſide of the ſettlement of St. Andrews, called the Mak- 
agadawick, was the boundary: but the Engliſh con- 
tended for à large and reſpectable ſtream, twenty 
leagues caſt of that, and which is now called the St. 
John's. | TW | | 

The truth was, that when the French landed on the 
welt bank of what is now the Bay of Fundy, they 
erected a croß on the land, and gave the whole country 
the name of the Holy Croſs, The rivers had no name 
at that time, but ſuch as were expreſſed in the Indian 
language, and therefore among the Europeans took the 
general name of the country, and were all for that time 
called St. Croix. . O's 

vince the treaty of Paris in 1783, the Engliſh have 
made the river of Schooduck the St. Croix, and there- 
by have brought it twelve miles on a ſtrait line farther | 
ſouth than the French contended for. 
| The ſexs of North America were crowded with ſiſh- 
ng veſſels from Europe in the early days of the country. 
The fur trade had become lucrative, and in ſome 

E 2 meaſure 
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_ meaſure oompenſated for the diſappointment which the 
adventurers ſuffered in not finding mines of the pre. 
cious metals in North, as the Spaniards had in South 
America. But the permanent wealth arifing from the 
_ fiſhery, from agriculture, and from commerce was ver 
ſoon diſcovered to be of more value, and much ſuper, 
or to that produced by the bowels of Mexico and Peri 

The expectations founded on the advantages of min 
| of gold and ſilver ore have never failed to produce 
idleneſs, profligacy, and diſſipation of manners; whil: 
commerce, agriculture, and the fiſheries neceſſarily urge 
the people to induſtry, frugality, prudence, and cco 
nomy : and have a direct tendenoy to render man a 
active, virtuous and reſpectable creature. It is con- 
cluded, with great ſtrength of reaſoning, that if the 
earth ſhould yield a ſpontaneous ſupport for its ration. 
al inhabitants, they would not be ſo happy as they nov 
are: yet they go on complaining of the toil, labou, 
and anxiety, to which their lot expoſes them. 

The world, in all ages, has been filled with the groan 
and complaints of mankind, The great object ſuppob 


ed to be purſued, is a ſtate of eaſe and leiſure ; and al me! 
their labours are directed to it: but it ſo happens, tha mer 
_ when the point is ſo far gained, as that there is prope? pea: 
ty enough accumulated for the accompliſhment of thi 1 
end in view, the poſſeſſor has encreaſed his views, er Si 
larged the meaſure of his taſte, or become ſo habitual) to a 
anxious in regard to his poſſeſſions, that be finds hin: G 
ſelf at a vaſt diſtance farther from a ſtate of eaſe an Ni ( 


quiet, than he was when he firſt began his carcer: deſig 
this he confeſſes as a ſolemn warning to the riſing ges l 
eration, but they purſue his track, go through his ful 


ferings, and end their lives like their anceſtor, wit 
ſay! gs 
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ſaying, all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit. This pro- 
penſity to enjoy an excluſive right to external things, 
has, however, its proper uſe in the government of the 
world, and is well ſuited to the conſtitution of human 
nature: It collects the paſſions and inclinations td a 
certain point, and directs the exertions of man to thoſe 
things which have a tendency not only to prevent ev. ls, 
but to encreaſe the public felicity. While civil ſoci- 
eties ought to encourage this propenſity, and to pre- 
ſerve its vigour, there never can be a dangerous conſe- 
quence reſulting from it, if the laws are wiſely made, 
and equally and inflexibly adminiſtered.” 
We may conelude, that the advantages of the 
northern part of the continent, exciting to induſtry 
and toil, are much ſuperior to thoſe in the ſouth, 
where wealth is expected, without the toil and labour 
of the proprietor, © 097 | 
But we are under no kind of neceſſity to depend 
upon abſtra& reaſoning, for the proof of the compara- 
tive excellency of our part of America: the increaſe 
of population, the flouriſhing ſtate of the arts, our im- 
menſe quantity of commerce, the refinement of ſenti- 
ment, and the wiſdom of our civil inſtitutions, all ap- 
pear as witneſſes in its favour. 833 
The diſcovery of the river of Piſcatawa, by Captain 
Smich, in the year 1614, fixed the people in England 
io a determination to make a ſettlement on that river. 
Gorges and Maſon, being both active members of 
tie Council for the Affairs of New England, purſued this 
a with unabating ardour, until they had accom- 
P-InCd it. | 1 
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right to grant the lands on the continent of Ameri, WW - 
is a queſtion which can never be anſwered in ſuch : | 
manner 28 to juſtify the proceedings that have takes YN * 
place under their authority. The continent, when th 0 
Europeans found it, was in the quiet poſſeſſion of a parti WY © 
the human race. Though this was but a rude occupan 
cy, by no means tending to the encreaſe of mankind, the 


encouragement of the arts, or the promotion of ti: f 
ſeiences, and might place the country om a footig 
with an uninhabited waſte, yet the ſovereigns of Ev 
tope had, as ſuch, nothing to do with it. To quit 4 
the feelings of conſcience, and to preſerve the appen: « 
ance of juſtice, there was a neceſſity of raiſing a fall a 
fyſtem of morals, pretendedly on divine revelation. Fe 
Nothing could be better fitted: for this purpoſe, than! 
claim founded in an authority | infallible in itſelf, be ö 
cauſe it came from the voice of inſpiration. th 
In that age of the world the Biſhop of Rome ws of 
conſidered by Europe as the Vicegerent of Chriſt, a hi 
poſſeſſed of infallible wiſdom and conſequently imcon oh 
trolable authority. He caſt down kings, and diſpoſe! 4 
of empires; led the princes in fetters, and brougit th 
the mighty ſovereigns to the foot of his facred throne 10 
We now ſtand aſtoniſhed at this piece of hiſtory ; but I 
when we refle& that public opinion is the moſt fed by 


ble of all zuman laws, and that the Church bad Ty 
or 
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for three or four centuries the engine or inſtrument of 
the ſtate, we cannot wonder that ſhe had gained ſuch an 
aſcendency on the mind of a' fanatic age, as to take 
her turn to rule. . U. | 1 

The Pope was the ſupreme infallible. head of the 
Church. The Bible was his charter of authority, and 
the cardinals and leſſer oſſicers under them, were 
united with him in the ſame point of intereſt. The 
heathen nations, were driven out of old before the Jew- 
iſh Church, and the ſame land given again to the hea- 
then, when the choſen people in rebellion reſtored the 
temples of idolatry. In the prophetical language of 
ſcripture the Meſſiah had the promiſe of the heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermoſt ends of the earth 
for his poſſeſſigan. | 

Under impreſſions of this kind, it was an eaſy mat- 
ter for a covetous chriſtian; or even an ambitious infi- 
del, to perſuade himſelf that the time had arrived, when 
theſe glorious promiſes were to be fulfilled. The ad- 
renturers to America had found the uttermoſt ends of 
the earth; and had diſcovered the heathen nations, 
who ought either to ſubmit to the dogmas of the ho- 
ly infallible church, or to an extirpation by the ſword. 

However odious this repreſentation. may appear at 
this day, yet there is too much evidence that ſome 
of the Europeans acted under ſuch impreſſions, to ad- 
mit of a conteſt on the ſubject. But perhaps philoſo- 
phy, and the natural rights of man, may aſſign for the 
migration to America, a motive more honourable to 
the characters of the firſt adventurers, and as well 
ſupported by evidence, as the one already mentioned. 
The ſtile of the day, in which the country was peopled 
% Europeans, had like others its peculiarities ; and 
E 4 althongh 
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although there were among the firſt adventures, me, 
who with a degree of oſtentation, unbecoming a chi 
tian character, proſeſſed to be under the influence d 
religious principles as dictated by divine revelation, a 
whatever they did, and to claim a right under the pr. 
cepts of religion to the ſoil which they came to inha), 
it; yet there wo Sams ee * good 
3 in their proceedings. 

To engage the public attention, whilean, 3 ſtal 
be made to exhibit other motives for the extraordinar 
exertions of our anceſtors, and to aſſign other caul 
than thoſe of puritaniſin and bigotry, ꝰ for the wondes 
ful effects which overflow our country wich peace 
wealth, and liberty, it will be neceſſury to conſider the if 
characters of the adventurers, and the manners of the th 
people who were found in the poſſeſſion of America. be 
For the ſpace of fix hundred years, from the cow 
mencement of the fourth century, Europe was agitated 
with wars, invaſions, and all thoſe diſtreſſes which ar 
incident to the conqueſts of nations>, The- idea of 1 
balance of power in Europe is very recent; and thee 
was in thoſe times, ſomething neceſſary, but which 
could not be found, to give that centre to the public 
opinion, which would fix the baſis of peace and tra. 
quillity. At length Chriſtianity extended the fpirit d 
peace to all thoſe nations, and united them in one ge 
eral idea of religion. The avaricious and ambitiow 
members of the communities, were by this deprived d 
their moſt forcible arguments in favour of war againk 
the neighbouring nations. There could be no longe! 
a cry for appealing the manes of their anceſtors, H 

ſhedding 


* Joſſelyn and Covernour Hutchinſon bare gounted too mit ch cn 
kgious prejudices * 
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ſhedding the blood of the human race, or a pretence of 
regaining or defending the temples of their gods. becher 
The mortal, and diſgraceful controverſies which 
when conſidered as a controverſy reſpecting the doc- 
trinal principles of a religion, which breathes only 
peace and good will to the world, appear as an un- 
accountable phrenzy; or rather a diſgraceful hypocr.- 
ſy ; under the ſanguinary banners of which, the men 
of ambition led the credulous multitude to acts of cruelty 
highly diſhonourable to that religion, which both ſides, 
with equal confidence, pretended to ſupportt. 
Whether the Roman Chriſtian religion breathes 
laughter and cruelty to unbelievers or not, yet one 
thing is certain, that where neighbouring nations had 
been united in their forms of m— and relg+ 
tous ſentiments,” they always bad leſs wars be 
tween them and more humanity towards each other 
than there would have otherwiſe been. When there 
were no ſtanding armies, ready at the call of a ſovereign 
to invade. nations whom he choſe to conquer or 
ſcourge, it was very ditheult to produce a motive ſuffi, 
cient to unite the body of the peaple in a hazardous 
and expenſive enterprize, TT. Bs Re) ad. Ig 
Had the nations of Europe continued | to this day, 
united under the Biſhop of Rome, and ſubmiſſive to 
the tenets of the infallible Church, their part of the 
world would have exhibited an appearance very differ. 
ent from what it now does. The preſs could not have 
gunzd any degree of freedom, the mind of man could 
not have been expanded by thoſe noble and laudable 
Nreſtigations, thoſe bold conjectures, and thoſe manly 
purſuits, 


What he ever before has been. Therefore, while we 


ire the advantages reſulting from a balance of power, 
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purſuits, which have raiſed him at our day ſo far bon 


ment the wars and diſtreſſes, which have been the cone 
quences of religious diſſenſions, yet we may, withon 
bluſhing, acknowledge the advantages that have flowe 
from this ſource of human-calamity.:/ gia: 

© The mind of a nation. ſeems to be well repreſente 
by the ocean, which is forever in motion and tumul, 
with but ſhort intervals of calraneſs, and yet always, by 
F ſtate d 


quiet. 

When fm the. ee eee the northen 
nations, their expulſion again by the natives of the cour. 
tries they had ſubdued; the uniting of petty ſtates, the 
conſolidation of ſeparate tribes into empires, the union 
of contending members under the ſame fovereign power, 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire, and the gener 
opinion againſt, and leagues and treaties to prevent 
future conqueſts in Chriſtendom, Europe began to rel 


that part of the world began to reſt. There was the 
no common enemy againſt whom the nations could 
poem grey: the ſword of war. The petty cov 
troverſies between great men there, the riglt 
to exerciſe the ſovereignty of their nations, is a ſubjcc 
which has no connexion with this hiſtory... 

The eleventh century preſented an object, which the 
princes of Europe thought worthy of their attention, 
To gain the poſſeſſion of the holy ſepulchre would * Wl 
an achievement, which would reflect the moſt lating m 
honours upon the united powers of all Europe. | 


= 
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The toil and expenſe, the waſte of men, for the long 
ſpace of time through which this controverſy was 
carried, are unneceſſary to be dwelt upon. The eru- 
ade againſt the city of Conſtantine was equaily unfuc- 
ceſsful. „ e e ae 

In the ſixteenth” century the people were again di- 
vided in their ſentiments of religion, ' which gave the 
monarchs an opportunity to ive the old idea of a 
national or ſtate religion, and which in the European 
kingdoms was at length reinſtated in its former force 
and efficacy. The lines were drawn ; and each form 
of worſhip in the chriſtian religion was evinced as the 
true one by a cloud of witneſſes 3 who, under the er- 
treme tortures of the rack, and the flames, gave teſti- 
mony to its truth and evangelical purity: yet all agreed 
that the unbelieving world were the common enemy : 
This was the only point in which they were entirely 
united at that time. Mas th 

But as the mind of man is naturally turned for 
enterprize, there was wanting in that day ſome incite- 
ment ſuited to the taſte of the age The art of printing, 
which may be conſidered as a mode of converſation in 
thegreatcircle of the world, had then lately been introduc- 
ed. Whether this invention encouraged and rendered 
more general the art of writing or not, we know, that 
it was little practiſed in Europe before, and that it was 
never known in Ruſſia until the fifteenth century. The 
uſe of the mariner's compaſs, the great conductor of 
foreign voyages, and the ſure director of diſtant com- 
merce, was then but a late diſcovery. x. 

The Europeans of that age were ſunk by a civil 
derogation of human nature, and acted from the force 
of habits reſulting from the feudal ſyſtem. There 

were 


g 
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were few, perſons beſides thoſe who were clafſed in tx 
grades of ſubjects, the nn ee the mall | 
and the ſlavre. oy i. 
Commerce eden inn bee the tits not mud i 
practiſed, and the ſciences but little attended to. Thoug 
the cruſades were over, yet there were a vaſt numb Wi 
of idle men ſupported by the labour of the 'multitude al 
who were, from having nothing to employ themſelva WR 
upon, naturally excited to adventurous deeds, and har. 
ardous enterpriſes. ' The age of chivalry was not over; 0 
and the religion. of the day raiſed the imagination u 
delight in whateyer was marvellous: Though the war, 1 
civil and foreign, had prevented the kingdoms fron 
being filled with inhabitants; yet, in the then imperic? s 
ſtate of agriculture, the yieldings of the ſoil were nc 
commenſurate with the wants of the people. Tim 
ſituated, there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for Europe to find 
a place where her ſupernumerary inhabitants could be 
caſt. They had no expeQation-of diſcovering a cou. ul 
try, where they eventually found this ; but they hope! 
for conqueſt in Africa, and for commerce with India 
There was finally another ſtimulus for the Englih 
and French to this kind of adventure. The Pope ial 
granted an excluſive right of new diſcovered countre 
to the kings of Spain and Portugal; theſe princes 1 
were much devoted to the See of Rome. Francis, th: 1 
French king, and Henry VIII. of England, were noth wh 
much under the Pope's influence. The latter had { 
his authority at defiance, and the former had treat! 
it with neglect. Theſe princes could not view with 
tranquil eye, the diviſion. of one quarter of the globe 
in a manner which excluded them from a ſhare in it 


Bey therefore made grants, at an early date, to ſuch dl 
thei 
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W: heir ſubjects as would undertake the labour and ex- 
penſe of diſcovering and poſſeſſing new countries un- 
inhabited by civilized nations. The king of England 
was further urged in this” enterprize, by an idea that, 

as he had claimed the office of infallible head of the 
Church in his own empire, and denied the greatneſs 

and authority of the ſee of Rome, if he ſuffered the 
rope to grant away one quarter part, or perhaps, in- 
cluding Africa with America, one half of the terraque- 
ous globe, the fanatic age in which he reigned might 
make compariſons very unfavourable to his power 
and infuence. - The ſubjects of theſe princes were urg- 
ed by others, but by as cogent motives as thoſe which 
Voverned their maſters, The precious metals, before 
the diſcovery of South America, were far from being 
plenty: thoſe indeed were acknowledged as the moſt 
ſuitable repreſentative of property, and the moſt man- 
ageable medium of commerce. Money has been leſs 
underſtood than any other ſubje& which claims the pub- 
lic attention : the philoſopher has conſidered it as a 
ſubject beneath his attention, and the men of the world 
regard only the uſe, and the current comparative value 
of it. The people in Europe, at that time, were very 
far from calculating, that as the quantity of the precious 
metals ſhould be augmented, their value, as compared 
with labour, the ſtandard of the value of all property, 
would be leſſened. They believed that the bowels of 
all America were gold and ſilver, and that the encreaſe 
of their wealth would be commenſurate with the quan- 
uy of gold and filver which they ſhould produce to the 
ght. From expectations of this nature aroſe thoſe - 
relervationz to the crown in the ancient deeds and 
Carters, wherein one fifth part of the mines of gold 


& 
and ſilver, which might be diſcovered,* was to bet 


of Acadia in the year 1604, in conſequence of the 
. ardent expectation of diſcovering riches in the eam 
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the grantors. The French, on their taking poſſeſia 


imagined that à very high rock, „ between the ty 
bays of the ſea, with curious {mall ſtones growing y 
it glittering like diamonds, and appearing very curioy 
to the eye, were of ineſtimahle value.” Some of the 
were carried to France, and, for a time, received a as 
very valuable acquiſition. The Engliſh had as hig: 
reliſh for the precious metals as the Frenchmen or n. 
Spaniards. There were other incitements to the pu. Wi 

ſuit of American poſſeſſions. The fur trade with h in 
natives had become very lucrative, and the abunda WAY Þ 


of fiſhon the coaſt invited the voyagers to return agi le 


But above all, the idea of extent of territory, of ſtir, s 
and manors, invited the great, to urge the ſmall, to be u 
come adventurers, under the hopes of having a bett 0 
life of in America, than they could obtain In 
Europe. The ideas of liberty of conſcience, and ti 8 
enjoyment of a particular form of devotion, had no 1 Wy " 
fluence on the firſt adventurers to America; tho A !! 
ſuch motives afterwards had a ſhare in the ſettlemen WM © 


of the Diſtrict of Maine. How far the firſt ſettlers d 
' Maflachuſets, and of the Colony of New Plymouth, 20 


ed under a ſenſe of the neceſſity and propriety of reli 

jous liberty, has been fully confidered by others, 2 

is very foreign to the buſineſs in hand. There were! 

great number of chriſtians, called Puritans, in the Dis 

writ of Maine, at an early period: and John Joſie!) 

in his voyages, conſiders the ſubmiſſion of the peo 
F | | there 


« Ogilby's voyages, where he treats ofthe diſcovery of Nex ound 
New England, &c.—Baltnap', Callæction. 


©, 1 , - © 
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ere to the Maſſachuſetts government as reſulting from % 
( EG th , ea Tt 108. 
lhe character of John, Maſon has but little connex- 
Won with the hiſtory of the Diſtrict: becauſe he = | 
W. cry ſoon ſeparated from it by a partition of the firſt | 
charter, made to ham and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, i 
indy. In the year 1639, Gorges obtained a grant 1 
from Charles I. of the whole Province of Maine: and 
WW: chis grant is to be conſidered as the origin of the 
Voeſtern part of the Diſtrict, the character of Sir Ferdi- 
nando may be connected with the hiſtory of it. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges was born at Aſhton Phillips, 
in the county of Somerſet, in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, in the year 1573, of an ancient, but not opu- i 
lent family. He had been an officer in the navy, and 1 
governour of Plymouth in England, and was no doubt | i 
urged by the poyerty of his ſituation as compared with il 
others of his rank, to undertake ſome adventure that | 
might encreaſe his cent roll: his expectations were very | 
great from the American adventure but all his hopes 
vere diſappointed, and he finally complained of having 
ſpent twenty thouſand pounds ſterling money, and of 
having reaped only toil, yexation, and diſappointment. 

The people. who came to the other New England 
colonies had views very oppoſite to thaſe which inſpired g 
Gorges and Maſon. The latter were after manors 
and provinces ;. purſuing a ſyſtem nearly allied to the 
leudal principles which had prevailed in Europe, . 
and expected to enjoy the profits at their eaſe without 
croſſing the Atlantic; but the former wiſhed to get out —_ 
ol the reach of arbitrary power, and delighted in equal- 
ity of civil and religious privileges. Gorges and Ma- 
lon were devoted to epiſcopacy, and forwarded ſettlers 

. who 


5 
0 


L 


other; and the 2 principles held by Maffachy 


number of inhabitants, it rendered the country diſorder 


united In an unſucceſsful attempt to obtain a gener! 


_ hated the republicans, and well knowing 
ſidered the extenſive grants of his predeceſſors, to th 
Council for the Affairs of New England, as \dangerow 


en had ſome ſhare of influence with his 


adhered to him, through all his troubles, ruined hv 


of the territory on the ſouth of them ; and as under 
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who would promote their views, but the others bert 
the hierarchy of the church. The colonies, thus d. 
vided in ſentiment, very ſoon became unfriendly to cad 


ſetts, were too inviting to the adventurers to ally 
their eaſtern neighbours to encreaſe in numbers. The 
diforderly and bad part of the people, found an aſy hun 
in the Province of Maine, and while this encreaſed the 


ty and tumultuous, Thus fituated, Gorges and Maſa 
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government over the New England planters. cc 

The reign of Charles I. afforded à favourable crils 
for an eſtabliſhment of fuch 'a government. Charls 
that the Ney 
England colonies were filled with them, he had cor 


to the royal prerogatives, and oppoſed to the meaſure 
he had adopted. Gorges was a firm royaliſt, and 


prince: the general government was granted, but the 
fituation of the king ſoon became fuch as demanded al 
his care and attention to his own fafety, Gorge 


own fortune, and died before the reſtoration. The 
colonies of Maſſachuſetts, New Plymouth, Rhode Ifland, 
and Connecticut, formed a Congreſs of commiſſioner | 
in the year 1642, for the oſtenſible purpoſe of guarding 
themſelves againſt the Dutch, who had taken poſſeſſon 


apprehenſion, that hoſtilities might be commenced by 
the 8 Indians ; * perhaps, a union in if 
oppoſition 


$6 ' 
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in their-minds, as the danger they appre- 


— 
hended either from the Dutch, or the Savages. 


Charles, in 1648, and the eſtabliſhment of a pretended 


away the danger ariſing from the Duteh, or from the 
Narraganſett Savages, yet theſe were ſufficient grounds 
for ſuffering the exerciſe" of the united exertions of the 
colonies by their commilſionersto be neglected. — 
Sir Ferdinando was à man of great ambition, very 
zwaricious, and very deſpotic: He was impatient under 
diſappointments”, and was never conſidered 2s a man 
e integrity, 

imputed perhaps to the inſtability of the times, and the 
hazardous ſituation of the government under which he 


cauſe to which he had devoted himſelf. 


enved under Charles II. yet it languiſhed until the 


xerciſe of the government there, in ſtile of a colony or 
province of e was very inefficient and 
ſome. -Fronj the tenor of Gorges patent, 


e thay” GOO Rs” een u the: | afven- 
urers under him. Giving theſe papers 4 place 
this hiſtory, vill be conifiſtent with the 
CF ne INES "26 
F after 


to the general government propoſed, had as 


records of the commiſſioners! proceedings ate in the 


town of Plymouth ; and appear to be continugd in re- 
gud to this union from 18a to 1652. The death of 


zepublican government, though both could not take 


The flexibility of his meafures may be 


lived : he adhered to Charles, and the royal fide of the 
civil war, until his ruin was involved in that of he 


The death of Charles, was the temporary death of 
patent; and though it was in ſome meaſure 


olony of Maſſachuſetts purchased the territory. The 


0 rag ancient papers and grants founded upon 


plan, of it, 
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after the records which now hold che evidence {hall jy 
loſt. The paper, on which fome of theſe are recorde, 
is now ſo much decayed, and the ſtrength of che ink h 
far exhauſted; chat the writing is ſcarcely legible. 4 
few years more will take the letters out of the re:ch d 
Bd IEG na" „ eee price 
information. 


The firſt eee eee could * 
| had no idea of finding a country filled with the pr. 
to the Eaſt Indies, thoſe round the Capes being tha 
not diſcovered. As ſoon as the mines of Mexico ant 
| Peru were opened, the Europeans changed their tak 
for chivalry and conqueſts; to a moſt violent proper 
ſity for the obtaiuing of wealth by ſortuitoc 
events: and, therefore, the firſt adventures n 
the northern part of the eee paid they 
attention principally to that object. The Savages i 
North America; by their natural - diſcoverel 
the leading paſſion of their viſitors, and encounge 
the fruitleſs purſuit, by informing them of mountain 
of ore which neyer exiſted, and of riches in the inter 
or parts of the country which have never yet ben 
found. The White Mountains, which are placed nor 
north weſt from Caſco Bay, have a ſingular appet: 
ance when viewed at a diſtance; their tops are whit 
like ſnow. There was an early expectation of find! 
a gem, of immenſe ſize and value, on this mountain! 
it was conjectured, and it is yet believed by ſome, ti 
a carbuncle is ſuſpended from a rock, over a pond d 
water there. While many in the early day of 0 
country's ſettlement believed this report, each one 
afraid that hixpeighbour ould become the fortur 


prop: r4ctor 
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proprietor of the prize, by right ef prior  poſſeſſior. 


To prevent this, credit was given to the tale of the na- 
tives, that the place was guarded by an evil ſpirit, who 


troubled the waters; and raiſed ' a dark miſt, on the ap- 


proach of human footſteps: this idea was neceflary to 
thoſe of avaricious credulity, who had attempted in 
vain to obtain the prize, and were in hopes of a more 
fortunate adventurg. Wes Pet's 


fea, as full of ſilver as the mountains of Peru: fully 


theſe mountains of Captain Sunday, a Sachem, in the 
year 1660; but he, or his poſterity, have never been 
able to poſſeſs the expected wealth from thoſe hills. 
Under an impreſſion, ſo very unfavourable to the 
intereſt of ſociety, as well as ſubverſive of the quiet cf 
individuals, but at the ſame time ſo much cheriſhed by 
many, the people in New England continued, and 
received from an accident a deeper influence. A Span- 
iſn galleon had been loſt near the Bahama Hands. 
The veſſel had à great quantity of bullion on board, 
and the expectations of a vaſt number of the people in 
France, Spain, England and America were fixed upon 
obtaining fo great a treaſure from a fortunate diſcovery 
oft. William Phips, who was born on a peninſula on 
Monſeag Bay, and within the town of Woolwich, was 
a man of great induſtry, enterprize and firmneſs: like 
Julius Cælar, he knew how to diſtinguiſn difficulties 
rom impoſſibilities : the former he was ready to en- 
counter on proper motives; the latter, he had too 
uch underſtanding to attempt. In his day there was 
very extraordinary deluſion abroad in the world ; 
| F 2 viſions, 


There was another tradition, that three hills of rocks, 
were ſituate up Saco River, about forty miles from the 


perſuaded of this, William Phillips, of Saco, purchaſed 


| 
# 
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= | viſions, dreams, witcherafes, and familiar ſpirits, wey 


. 


every where talked of: and the good man, who had! 
dream, which turned out to be true, or which as th 
Phraſe then was, came to paſs, was conſidered as a pro 
phet, and the ſecret of the Lord was with him. Thi 
temper and ſpirit, whatever was the real cauſe, rag 
generally at that day through Europe and Ameria, 
Many innocent perſons fell as victims to the deluſion, u. 
der an accuſation of their having entered into ſpeci 
covenants with the devil, and having derived miracy 
lous power from him. This horrid conſequence d 
the dementia, did not extend to the Province of Main, 
or to the territory of Acadie: the people proſccuted, 
fled into thoſe places from the ſword of deſtrudia 
Mr. Phips had removed from Sheepſcott to Boſtos 
where he engaged in the buſineſs of ſhip building. | 
was reported, that he had dreamed where the gallen 
Was laid. Whether his extraordinary ſpirit of ente 
prize, led him to undertake the ſearch of the wred, 
and taking advantage of the deluſive ſpirit of the time 
be pretended to the favour of a viſion which he nerd 
had, in order to procure afliſtance-in- an undertakilf 
which a rational ealculation might not render wor 
of the hazard attending it; cr whether having placed 
his imagination -upen the ſcheme, his mind embrac® 
the object in an agreeable manner, when he was ale 
or whether there was a divine ſpecial influence in W 
favour, is not yet decided. It is very certain, that by 
ſucceſs in the buſineſs, was an event which raiſed lit 
to ſingular honours, and to great uſefulneſs in his di, 
He was afterwards governour of Maſſachuſetts, by de 
royal authority, under the new charter of 1692, and 
had the dignity of knighthood conferred upon“ — 
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In the early day of civilized America, the ſhips-of 
Europe did not cover the ocean, and control every 
floating thing, as has ſinee been done : nor could the 
maritime powers extend a corrective hand to the 
American ſeas, ſo as efteQtually to prevent piracies : 
and the infant governments: here, were too feeble, ſo- 
parately conſidered, and too much divided among 
themſelves, to unite in raiſing a force ſufficient to pre- 
vent the robberies, which diſtreſſed the coaſts. But 
neceſſity will finally give force to every thing within 
the power of human exertion, Thoſe rovers were at 
length ſubdued, and ſome of them executed: ſome of 
them, previous to their execution; flattered the perſons 
to whom they had acceſs, with the idea of great wealth 
being hid by the-pirates on the ſea ſhore, and at plac- 
es remote from the ſeg; Theſe confeſſions were made 
under the deluſive hope of obtaining pardons ; but 
the money has never been found. The temper of the 
times was ſuch, that the public mind would not bear a 
debate on the greateſt abſurdity, or a contradiction of 
the molt palpable error, without the danger of conten- 
tions or commotions: perhaps it was owing to this, 
that Sir William Phips never diſclaimed the idea of a 
ſpecial divine interpoſition in his fayour. He was lib- 
eral for the time in which he lived. This was evinced, 
by the methods which were taken by himſelf and his- 
vite to fave from deſtruction ſome of the diſtreſſed peo- 
pie, wh- were under the ſentence of death for witch- 
craft, vas neceſſary, in the ſyſtem adopted by the 
Romi ch, to eſtabliſh a power incomprehenſible 
to hum. bon, and too ſacred for rational inveſtiga- 
won. I  4nce between the throne and the altar 
was well lor ad by Cenſtantine. The advantage 

F 3 which 
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mch the 3 might derive from a cloſe connexion 
with the former was well underſtood by him. Thougb 

te realm of England had been ſevered from the pox. 
er of the Pontiff by Henry VIII. yet che myſteries of 
tie Church continued in a great degree. All govem- 
ments which have attęempted it, have foundit to be an 
arduous undertaking to alter the habits of the body 
of the people: and in a countty where there 

iz any ſhare of freedom, there is no way to do it, but 
the ſſow proceſs of perſuaſive! re rng and the tempta 
tions of intereſt and emolument. , 

The controverſies between the Prodeſfairs and Cath. 
olics were warm, becauſe religion” had only an often 
ſible concern in it, whilſt the politics of the county 
were. the origin and ſupport of the conteſt. As the 
quarrel of the Diſſenters and the Epiſcopalians had 
but little to do with religion, the church of England 
muſt have ſunk; if there had not been an earthly, 
powerful, and infallible” head to give it ſupport 
Without ſecular authority to puniſh for groſs in fidelity, 
the church would ſoon be robbed of hs bu of 
infallibility in divine things: The ſovereign of the 
empire had the moſt ſecular authority; and was then 
fore the moſt ſuitable head for the chuch. The t. 
ligion of the Diſſenters was tinctured with-the princ- 
ples of republicaniſm, which led to equality in matter 
as well civil as ecclefraſtic ; and therefore natural) 
; oppoſed itſelf to monarchs, prelates, and every ſpects 
of dignitaries. The firſt ſettlers of New England wert 
Piflenters, but had no more enthuſiafm in this country, 
than they left with their brethren in Europe. Sir Fer 
dinando Gorges was as warm in the cauſe of the . 


tional church, as be was in * of royalty; and tit 
adventurer 
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«dyenturers who. came out to his province were 
of his ſentiment in both ; but they ſoon began 
to waver, when they got into the neighbourhood of te, 
_ New England colonies, There never was any 
kihg like perſecution in the Diſtrict of Maine, nor was 
— much pains taken, in the firſt ſettlement of it, 
to eſtabliſh a regular fupport for the clergy: the want 
of this was a great injury to the people, for expen- 
ence fully advocates the point, that without à regular 
fixed mode of eſtabliſhing teachers of piety, religion, 
and morality, a wy can never be made virtuous and 
happy. 5 
There is a great Wes of ee in wa of re. 
ligion, reſulting from the certainty that all nations have 
found the profeſſion and practice of it neceſſaty to their 
peace and profperity: That which tends, obviouſly, to 
render man happy here, and to ſecure his happineſs 
hereafter, muſt emanate- from the tendef Parent of all 
beings, and muſt be right. If the firſt ſettlers bf New 
England, erred through a zeal upon this idea, we can- 
not but applaud er motive, if we cenſute their con- 
duct. 
The charatters of ſeveral individuals, who were of 
note among the firſt planters in the Diſtrict of Maine, 


= be hereafter given, in a place more proper chan 
thus. 


A . 
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not yet decided; nor is jt yet ſettled 
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s conjetiures devs hoon publiſted, w 


y⸗ß d 44 
Curious inquirer has purſued this long beaten track 


through the wide field of i 


ingenidus conjecture, uni 


ECT ad he Ira nad ok 
delighted, e pre ebe y n+ i 


potheſis. 
Thar the extreme nonbern barg el Europe, con 
a mee of wen, living in the OI fon 


ity, dwelling in dens and caves under the eartil's fu 


face, and reſembling in their appearance, and in ther 


manners, the Eſquimaux and the Greenlanders d 


- America. is well known; but whether the anceſtors d 


thoſe on our continent migrated from the other, « 


| whether the anceſtors of the Finlanders and Laplanden 


ferried themſelves over the icy ocean, from the ſrora 


coaſts of America, to find a more comfortable clint 


in the fame degree of northern latitude in Europe, 8 
whether the 1% 
tive Americans were a race of men who never had the 


- remoteſt connexion with the Europeans, | 


There is a great degree of ſimilatity between ik 
original inhabitants in every part of our continent 
The men appear as having no beard. . Some write! 
ſay that nature would furniſh the Savage as liberal 


with this mark of n as ſhe docs the * 
ut 
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bob, ery exttaordinary lat this dubſec ſhould be op» 
en to controverſy at this date. The evidence however 
is in favour of the natural diſtinction ; for the ſavages 
are ſeen at all times, and in every part of the continent | 
without a beard.” That they pluck it out by the roots 
from conjecture than from facts under their own ob- 
which are very ſtrong indeed. The writers reſpecting 
the Indians in the ſouth, ſay that the fick and the aged 
are neglected; but no one deſcribes an aged or fick 
man with a long beard j nor has there ever been found 
in the furniture of a'favage's camp, an inſtrument 
adapted to the uſe ef plucking out the beard. 
The men are deſcribed as having a contempt for the 
other ſex, and as quite inſenſible to the charms of ſe- 
male beauty. Whete the excellency of the perſon hes 
in bodily ſtrength, agility, and proweſs, the deficiency 
of the female in theſe endowments muſt place her in a 
contemptible point of view. It requires a great degree 
of refinement in the manners of a nation to give the 
fur ſex their rank, and to raiſe them to à proper pitch 
of eſtimation. A e ho Abe LO 8 
In ſome parts of America the women are enured to 
toil equally with the men; in others the huſbands feel 
themſelves proudly raiſed above the drudgery of hard 
labour, and lay the whole burden on their wives. _. 
One enſtom generally prevails ; the women nurſe 
heir children until they are ſix or ſeven years old. 
The men are averſe to having a numerous iſſue. The 
Abbe 
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but chat there is a uniform reſiſtance to her operations _ 


adus, have but little. time and-lefs inclination for t 
ſioſt ſcenes of dalliance. Nor can they have (troy 
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this. been def., 
faying that the — of animal life, by proper nou 
„is the firſt, and the loudeſt call af nature, and 


ant men depending upon the pregarious proyiſion of th 


wiſhes for the multiplication of their ſpecies, where the 
means of maintaining life are ſcanty and depend upay 
fortuitous events: Tr eee TEE 
No ttaces of the European arts have deen found i 
. There appears to have been ſone 
approximation to the arts in the South. The firſt ab 
venturers to South America, found the ſavages as has 
ung made ſome beginnings towards the art of painting 
©:, drawing pictures, and of making images as well a 
ia that of architecture. The dawnings of _ 
were diſcovered by a fixed form of ſocial worſhip ; and ne 
though the mind of the trayeller was ſhocked at ti be 
idea of human ſacrifices, yet there was a Kind of ap th 
contained in the recollection that this practice had tor er 
merly prevailed in countries more civilized. Much b m 
bour had been ſpent on roads and bridges by way d fr 
public expenſe in South America; but nothing of tha ſo 
be 
th 


kind was to be found to the northward of the M. 
pi. Fortifications, and towns walled for defence, we 
found in New Spain, but there was no-appearance 0/4 0\ 
regular fortification north of the Cheſapeak. 
he dreſs of the Mexicans and Peruvians were ver ar 
9 5 nt; none of them had garments as a defence agai 10 
the cather; but they delighted in the rude ornament 
fnicd to a ſavage pride. In the northern parts of the 
continent, the rigid winters urged the inhabitants t 


fortify 
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- themſelves with the ſkins of the wild oy. 
— the froſt of the climate. DE e e 
The remains of regular fortifications are now ſeen on 
he banks of the Ohio, and large ſepulchral piles or 
ounds are exiſting in that country; but Who raiſed 
eſe, or whence: came the numerous hordes which have 
deen gathered there to ſepulchral honours, is and ever 
ill be unknown. If the licenſe of a conjecture might 
de indulged, I would inquire, whether the wars of the 
northern againſt the ſouthern nations, might not make 
he banks of the Millifippi, and of the rivers which pay 
nibute to it, the ancient theatres of bloody conteſts ? 
In that part of America, the remains of ſuch fortifica- 
tions are found as were at firſt” diſcovered in South 
America; theſe muſt have been raifed by the people 
of Mexico and Peru, becauſe the northern nations 
neter poſſeſſed the art. Had the northern Indians 
been capable of ſuch means of defence, the remains of 
their forts at leaſt, would have been ſeen. The north- 
em people of all nations, have been found to poſſeſs 
more ſtrength of body, than thoſe of the ſouth; and 
from that cireumſtance, or from aryl ena the 
ſouthern people have excelled them in ſxill, there have 
been perpetual conflicts; and why is it improbable. 
that the northern Indians, like the Goths and Vandals, 
overran a great part of the continent, and drove the - 
ſouthern tribes from their line of forts on the Miſſiſippi, 
and raiſed the piles for their dead, * are now 
bound in that part of the country.“ 
When the country of Louiſiana, lying hl the 

Mibſippi and 18 nn of n was diſcovered, it 
was 


® General Parſong communication to the American Acadamy, and. 
DoQur Cutler's account of his travels on the Ohio. 
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muas found to be inhabited by numerous ſmall tribes q 
. . - Indians, independent of, and perpetually at war ui 
mech other: theſe are the common effects of a diffolu. 
ton of government, and are generally found in a ſpace 
Where contending powers have alternately uſurped; 
domynion over the wretched inhabitants. The French 
adventurers to that part of the continent deſcribe the 
people found there, as the remaining crumbs of a bro. 
ken and diſperſed nation. | N 
I ) be original inhabitants of Spaniſh America, as wel 
as thoſe in Louiſiana, and on the Cheſapeak, were nat 
fo ſtrong and robuſt as thoſe found in New England 
and Canada. On the ſame degree of latitude ſouth of 
the equator, the people were found to be more vig- 
orous and ſtrong. than they were / nearer the line. 
The northern latitudes, from forty to forty fix degrees, 
produced men in a much higher ſtate of perfection 
. than the natives either more northerly, or nearer the 
1 equator. | | e 
iv Ihe Savages found in Canada were in no way differ. 
ent in their manners, in their fize, or in their habit 
and cuſtoms, from thoſe on the fea ſhore of New Eng. 
land. They were tall, ſtrait and nervous; their mub 
cles ſtrong, and their eyes ſmall and piercing. They 
had great agility of body, and were as remarkable 
for a kind of ſavage cunning, as for any thing elle. 
Ide eaſy way of communication through the river 
and lakes, between the Atlantic and the borders of 
Canada, rendered the Savages, inhabiting both, more 
like one nation, than they were in the ſame width cf 
circle any where elſe. | 
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On the north part of the continent, in what is now 
called Greenland, the natives are deſcribed as not being 
ore than four feet in height. Their heads are large, 

and out of proportion to their bodies ; and thar hands 
and feet are exceedingly ſmall. * 

The people of the Eſquimaux ſeem to be under the 
ame ſentence of degradation: their fize is nearly the 
fame with the Greenlanders ; their faces are flat, their 
roſe finall, and their manner of life more wild and 
lage. The Eſquimaux depend altogether on the 
bounties of the tide for their ſubſiſtence. 

The Greenlanders and Eſquimaux are both alike 
intrepid and active in their attacks on the whale, on the 
ſea dd. and on other animals inhabiting the waters of 
their coaſts ; but the whale frequently gives many of 
them at once, with the ſtroke of his tail, to the multi- 
tude, which under his monſtrous ſhadow ſeek their food 
among the fragments of his board. Theſe people have 
no incentive to a regular courſe of exertion of their nat- 
ural powers : a deſire to ſatisfy the immediate calls of 
aumal nature, without any provident attention to fu- 
writy, is their only aim. No keen ambition fires their 
breaſts, urging them to conqueſt and dominion ; or 
prompts them to the deſtruction of their own ſpecies, 
Perhaps the preſence of a favourite female may urge 
the enamoured Eſqujmaux to feats of valorous activity 
*ganit a ſea dog; but as the paſſion of love is ſeldom 
ned in their boſoms, their ſouls are dull as their 
viter nights ; and we have no reaſon to believe them 
iu be capable of a lively ſtroke of fancy, or of one ray 
& brillant! n | 


I have 
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very much in common with thoſe of the ſouthern pat 
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1 have faid that there is a great degree of ſimilzriy 
| among all the people found in the new world. Thj 
is in general true. The people of South America 2 
not fo black as thoſe who are in Canada, The forne 
are of a reddiſh brown colour, but the latter are as black 
as the lighter coloured Africans, and have but a ven 
Ittſe of the red mixed in their countenance. 

The Savages of North America poſſeſs ſome habis 


of the continent. Their governments were nearly the 
fame, excepting that the ſouthern Indians had empire, 
ſeparate in their dominions, each acknowledging ono in 
dependent ſovereign, The other parts of the continent 
were under the weak and inefficient dominion of pety 
princes, or ſachems, to e en very liulk 
* was paid. 
The appearance of the men in each part'of the con. 
tinent, as to ſhape and ſize; was ſimilar, excepting what 
has been obſerved, that in the mid way between the equz- 
tor and the higheſt degrees of northern and ſoutherm la- 
tude, there might be obſerved a higher degree of perfec- 
tion in the human frame than was to be ſeen nearer tothe 
line. In South America, there were tribes or familia 
ol Indians of a complexion which was never ſeen among 
Wa northern nations. A pale aſhy colour was there 
conſidered as à mark of degradation fixed on thole 
whoſe lot it was to have it: and the fame grade of di. 
tinftion ſeemed to be preſerved by the others again 
them, as is preſerved in civilized Anterica, between the 

white and black people.“ 
The favages had very few inducements to ſpeculative 
zaquiries ; moved by the farce of appetite eh 11 

for 
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formed no abſtract ideas, nor had any regard to the 
conſequences of, or apprehenſions reſpecting future 
crents ; from whence their language was marked with 
porerty, and their ſigns of ideas not complex or mut- 
Public religious ceremonies are generally the firſt 
marks of civilization, and the ſolemnity of marriage 
the next: upon the firſt depends in a great meaſure 
the habits of virtue and morality: :+ on the ſecond, the 
good order and regularity of civil ſociety: The con- 
tralls for marriage among the ſouthern Indians were 
pot ſo permanent as they were among the Indians in 
that part of the country which we have under conſid · 
eration ; but they had made greater progreſs in the 
eltabliſhment of forms of ſocial worſhip. - In the ſouth- 
ern part of America, the ſtate of helpleſs infancy is 
looner over than it can be in the more rigid and ſevere 
climates of the north; and therefore the continuance 
of the marriage contract between the parents is not ſo 
neceſſary. Among them the care of the mother may 
be amply ſufficient to rear the young Savage to a ſtate 
of independence, while the tender attention of both 
parents may be demanded for that purpoſe further to 
the northward. In all parts of the continent, the 
wes were obtained by purchaſe, and conſequently 
eonſidered as they are in Aſia, a higher order of ſlaves ; 
and were treated as ſuch by their huſbands: This 
meaſure is aligned by ſome writers as the cauſe of the 
Kerility among the American women“. 
he only object of parental care among the ſavages 
to preſerve the life of the child, and to prevent a de- 
frmuity of body. The natural appetite, with the ex- 
amplcs 
Abbe Raynal, | 2 
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105 amples arifing from the exertions which are 


to the procurement of daily ſubſiſtence, are fully (ug, 
cient to introduce the young Savage to the myſteries c 
the chace, and to accompliſh him for the few duti 
reſviting from a rude life. The young man havin 
derived but few benefits from his natural parents, ven 
þ — — — 


| n — le to fa 
lie, afford but a precaricus faundation--to friend@iy; 
and therefore he who look A for fayour from a Savage 
or for truth in a North American Indian, mult rail 
his hopes upon ſomething which will affect the inme. 
A n 


26. 2 


petite. 8 
yy ener gs hi enn u. 
weſtward of Sagadahock and. Piſcataqua, were unde 
the general name of the Abenaquis. They were din. 
ed in tribes, under particular ſachems or chiefs, and 
what the qualifications of thoſe officers were, or in what 
manner they were inducted, is not aſcertained : nor i 
their power, if defined. among them, ſo well known to 
us, as that we can deſcribe the lines of it. The Indians 
— — the-French the gent 
— . ſtats of favage life, is that 
by which a man can guard his poſſeſſion of the arti 
he holds in his hand; and the dread of retaliation fot 
injuries, all the ſanction which can be had. The: 
Vere as few rules eſtabliſhed for the decifion of que 


tions 
„ Purchas, Gorges, Raynal, Belknap, : 
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25 among any people diſcovered on the globe. They 
had no eſtabliſhed. tribunals to apply to for juſtice: 
nor any executive officers to carry decrees imo execu- 
tion. Their plighted faith for the permanency of mar- 
rage contracts, appeared to be more obligatory upon 


them than any other general rule. The writers on 


the manners of the Savages in South America, and the 
travellers among the Savages on the banks of, and be- 
yond the Miſſiſippi, give an account of thoſe people's 
practice reſpecting conſtancy in marriage, and the chaſ- 
tity of their women, very different from what has been 
oblerved among the natives in New England, in Aca - 
die, and in Canada. It is ſaid that the women in South 
America, and on the banks of the river mentioned, 
are proſtituted by their parents and huſbands for the 
gratification. of ſtrangers, and that the marriage con- 
tract is frequently diſſolved by conſent of the porties. 
The Savages in our part of the continent have been 
rather chaſte than otherwiſe, and the huſbands have 
been found jealous of their wives, and watchful of their 
excluſive marriage rights; and there have been fre- 
quent inſtances of reſentment, where ſtrangers have 
been found guilty of rudeneſs to the Indian women. 
There is no inſtance which has fallen within the reach 
of my inquirics, wherein a ſeparation between huſband. 
and wife has taken place by mutual conſent; 

De Motte, in his journal, mentions; as the Abbe 
Raynal lays, an inſtance; where a young man of his 
ſamily debauched a young Savage, and that it was 
highly reſented by her father, who was a chief on the 
banks of the Machakadawick, but that the injury was 
nally compenſated by the marriage of the parties, 

G Es This 


5 of civil government commenſurately ſtrong, and proper. 
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This'is very wide from the accounts given by Ogilby, 
and other writers; but I believe that thoſe large ve. 
umes contain a great deal of miſinſormation. Per. 
haps the practice of promiſeuous ebhabitation is a ver; 
important line between a ſavage and a civilized (ore, | 
Where we find the public opinion well eſtabliſhed in 
favour of the permanency of marriage compacks, and 
in favour of female chaſtity, there we find the bound: 


ty well ſecured : and however weak the bonds of go. 
ernment might be, on the natives of North Americ, 
yet the toil of raiſing their offspring in this inclement 
country, might maintain an idea of the neceſſity of per 
maneney in the obligation. Where there i 
no idea of evil government, generally ſpeaking, there 
can be no ſolemnity in the rite of marriage. A di, 
tinction of property, excepting what ariſes from imme. 
diate and uneeafing occupaney, is not ta be found 
among a people who have no eſtabliſhed rules of juſtice 
The Savages of North America ſelected wives, and 
though they did not poſſeſs thoſe high degrees of pe- 
ſion which are found in the breaſts of Europeans, yet 
they had a jealous regard to the excluſive rights of 1 
huſband. - They indulged themſelves in ſome inſtances 
in a plurality of wives, but this was merely a mark df 
diſtinction which is found among che Aluties, as vel 
as amongſt the Americans. 

Obedience and reſpect from children; end. alto- 
gether on the facredneſs of the contract between the 
parents. The duty of the father to proteet, and i 
provide for his children, depend for its abr 
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What rules of diſtributive juſtice were eſtabliſhed 
among the Abenaquis is unknown to us, but we may 
aſl — chat they had but very few which 
they regarded. Where laus are well made, and 
properly executed, there is always a conſtant acceſſion 
of members and ſtrength to the community. The idea 
of ſecurity connects and conſolidates different tribes in- 
to one nation: we have inſtances of this among the 
talian and Grecian tribes, as well as among others of a 
lter date. But here there are no eſtabliſhed tribun- 
als or permanent rules of juſtice, each tribe is hoſtile to 
ts neighbours, and the news; ee rule or aur 
decides each controverſy. I 
Gorges, in dd n eee us, . 
a Baſhaba, near Pemaquid, who preſided over a large 
tract of territory: that he was at war with the Tarra- 
tines, who came upon him, ſurprized and killed him, 
and carried away alf his women, &c. He adds, that 
after his death, the Sagamores, having no common head, 
made war with each other, and deſtroyed their people: 
that the calamities of famine and peſtilence, which are 
generally conſequent to a war, took place, and ſwept 
che people away. The account is, that this plague, ſo 
fatal to the natives, did not affect the Europeans, who 
were in the country: but that they lodged in the deſo- 
ated cabins of the Savages in perfect ſafety. | 
Dr. Belknap mentions a 3 or king, called a Baſh. 
9m was found by Smith on the river Piſcataqua : 
ames Carthier, anne eee 16 e 
ſoveteign of ſimilar rank. ber 
This kind of empire among the Savages of North 4 
nerica, was not continued long after the Europeans had 
got poſteſſion of the country on the borders of the ſea. 
G2 ee FENG 
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The little we have known among the natives, has [ef 

us to believe, that a very weak kind of ariſtocracy, wy 
ported / by the valour and wiſdom. of a few, upon 
intereſted feelings of the whole, —— 
ernment which they were ever capable of ſ 
Madockawando, was the chief of the Penobſcott unde 

He was the adopted ſon of Aſſaminaſqun. Whether the 
chiefs claimed an hereditary right of rule in their fan- 
ilies or not, it ſeems that they had a power to point out 
their ſucceſſor . If the law or rule for directing the 
deſcent, or the continuance of power, provided that 
when the ſachem or cliief of the clan found his om 
—\ children too weak, or too wicked to govern, he might 
appoint a ſuitable ſucceſſor; it was an inſtitution more 
ſuitable to juſtice, chan en ae — in Ew 


| rope i. 151 4 #144 
Squando 1 late chief ont 1 and the 
. —_— Robinhood, at Sagadahock; but we hear 
= no acknowledged chief at Newichawanic, ſince the 


pg agent 0g ſpoken of by Dr. Belkrap 
This chief, according tothe Doctor's account, preſided o 
ver a numberof Tefler ſachems in that part of the country. 
There appears, if we take the ſale of lands by the ns 
tives as evidence, to have beena great number of ſachem 
or chiefs, from the year 1660 to the year 1675; but ve 
have no other evidence of their p authority, 
than what ariſes merely from their executing ders 
There is no dependence for evidence of the poſſeſſcn 
of à governing power, to be collected from acts of tw 
nature, becauſe they ſold the land every where, and u 
every one who applied ; and for very little configet- 
ation, and without any evidence of an excluſive right 
in the grantors.. il ls 
bed. | 
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In a treaty held at Boſton, e ee "7-4 
government of Maſſachuſetts; which was then extended 
over the Province of Maine and Acadie, as far as Pem- 
aquid, Mugg appeared as a deputy from ſeveral fach- 
ems; which ſhews that no one Indian had the ſovereign 
authority of making peace and war. Had there been 
a Baſhaba, with kingly power, extended. over that coun- 
try, or any part of it, the ambaſſador would have ap- 
peared as his repreſentative. As there were no wars 
between the Savages and the white. people in the Pro- 
vince of Maine and Acadie, before the year 1675, we 
can have no evidence of a general chief on our pub- 
kc records, excepting; it ſhould be found in the regiſtry 
of conveyances: there being none there, our eie 
may be terminated without ſatis faction. 

The Penobſcott tribe was much under the: influence 
of the French ; and We have no record of any con- 
cerns with them, excepting in one inſtance only. One 
Caſtine, who had been a Colonel of the regiment of 
Corignon, and who, according to Voltaire and the Ab- 
be Raynal, was a man of family and fortune, became 
an adventurer to America, about the year 1670, and 
married the daughter of the Penobſcott chief. He was 
2 mortal enemy to the Engliſh, and by his influence 
with the Savages did an infinite deal of injury to them. 
By him the Savages were at all times filled with a 
Jealouſy, which the Engliſh- had not prudence or ad- 
drels enough to diſſipate. That man's character has 
deen treated as a myſtery by his own countrymen, and 
the writers of that nation confeſs that they cannot find 

any ſatisfactory motives for his conduct. 
| 1% ny; th 
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4 themſelves in biga 
fary from the loſs of numbers in their frequent war, 
James Carthier, in his voyage of 1593, found a cuſton 
among the Acadians, by which the widows were nere 
allowed to marry ; but were obliged to black then 
faces with charcoal mixed with greaſe, as an outward 
_ ſignal of the ſituation to which a cruel tyranny ſubjed- | 
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Thee habitations of the Savages in the Dina were 
(erected by ſticking poles into the ground, and forming 


_ .a Troof-with the bark of trees. Theſe were 
on the banks of the rivers or -ponds, where the waten 


| Min Fanny oF paoadan: : 


If ſoine of the great men, among the lailiins, indus. 
my, it might be rendered neceſ 


ed them. This, on a ſuppoſition of a great loſs of 
males in their wars, might have the appearance of an 
equitable proviſion: for if ſome of the ſex were to be 
excluded from matrimony, it was but reaſonable that 
thoſe who had once ben mas ſhould be the ſub- 
jetts of the excluding edit, | W OY 

That authority which nature © pews to the parent 
was not wholly diſregarded among the wild tribes a 
our wired, It is very clear, that the reſpect rev 


dered by children to their parents, is generally co 
menſurate with the dependence the former have apo 
tte latter. As the children felt very little obligation t 


the parents for the gift of exiſtence, and had no de- 
pendence on them after they arrived at an age when 
they were capable of engaging in the chace, the con 
nexion which is ſo ſtrongly fortified, and ſo long conti 
ued in civilized nations, was Toon ended with the 34 | 
tives of America. At what age the young Savage be- 
came his own guardian is very uncertain; nor is it 
probable that any general rule was obſerveSin the _ 
| i We 
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We are told that one of governour De Motte's fam- 
ily attempted in vain to obtain a daughter of à chief 
at St Croix, until by evidence of a ſuperior ſkill in tak- 
ing ſalmon, he gained her father's conſent, 1 

We have no accounts of any idiots,” or "diſtraQted 
people, among the Savages, or of any perſons defo: m- 
ed by ſickneſs. Whether they had laws for the def. 
truction of ſuch miſerable objects, or whether their 
manner of life, and the ſimplicity of their diet, pro- 
vented the productions which are ſo very diſtreſſing in 
civilized deen we mad leave to the ace of 
the curious. 

Whether the * my of St. Croix, were a. part 


of the Pemaquid and Penobſeott tribes is uncertain. 


The tribes known to us, as originally of Acadie and the 
Diſtrict of Maine, were the Penobſcorts, the Noridge- 
wocks, the Abagaduſets, the Pickwockets, the Oſſi- 
pees, which were a part of the tribe laſt mentioned, 
and the Pennycooks, which were a part of the Newich · 
awanicks. Whatever other names there may have been, 
theſe were the tribes known in that country, and the 
others were only-diviſions of them. Theſe tribes were 
all, excepting the -Penobſcotts, extirpated before the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1747. Thoſe of the Nor- 
idgewocks, who did not chooſe to ſubmit to the Eng 
ih government, went away to Canada and St. Croix, 
and loſt themſelves in the tribes of thoſe regions: but 
the Penobſcatts, as atribe,and part of the Noridgewocks, 
threw themſelves into the protection of our govern. 
ment, and have -remaifed under it until this day. 
James Cargill, in the year 17 56, was charged with the 
murder of two of that * but was acquitted, and 
ew a bounty of two thouſand dollars from. the treaſ- 
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ury ſor their Tcalps, 88 taken from Hoſtile Indi, 
The depredations made in the Diſtriẽt during the l 

French xar were committed by dhe Barages of Canal, 

goided by the gte abe md ee ferrr 10 den 

from: the tribes, which had ſubmitted. 

* 77% denanabe dads aadoread. th 
wilderneſs of · Acadie, and Maine, there remains only 
ſeven individuals.of the Noridgewocks, and leis tha 

_ three; hundred of the Penchſcotts. The tribe laſt men- 
moned, are extremely anxious at the idea of becoming 
kxtinct. They. cauſe, their children to intermarr 
while they are young, they wean their infants cu, 
eee eee 
temperance excepted, to preſerve their numbers; bu 
all is in van. A ſew years more will oblige the philo 

ſopher to content himſelf with the hiſtory of the ſ- 


ge life only, for there will be no/examples to be feet. 


I The natives on the ſea coaſt found great acvantage 
from the ſhell-and other fiſh which they had in great 
abundance. The more ſluggiſh of the ſcaly tribes they 
took by ſpears, pointed with ſharpened bones ei 
Alints : and the others were tagen with nets made of 
yarn ſpun, or rather twiſted, from the bark of tres. 
They were not fo expert in this kind of manufacton 
ag the- natives on the Falkland Iſſands e but the 
great fupply which the oyſter and clam bapks afforded, 
with the bleſſings of the chace, gave them a ſubſiſtence 
They did not depend: en theſe. alone, but in ſome me 
ſure urged the ſoil for a ſupply: of bread... The ut d 
Winnt wu bes eren nagt much prabiiſed on the 

north of Piſcataqua River. 
The ſoil there is very far from-gielding'to the feebit 
ben * of the ſarage implements « 

- .  buſbandyy 
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huſbandry. There is on all the ſea coaſt, from the 
weſt to the eaſt end of the Diſtrict, no foil which could 
be moved by the ſavage tools of agriculture, excepting 
in a ſmall part of the town of Wells: nor is there any 
conſiderable quantity, at a diſtance from the ſea in the 
country, which could be ſubjected by them. Where 
the ſoil was — — great to be felled 
by their ſtone hatehets, or to be removed by their 
ſtrength when en the ground. The fubſiſtence of 
thirty Ganages called for be great an extent of territo — 

25 would fupport'five'thoufand civilized people. 
ceſſity, therefore, led tie natives to the fea coaſt, — 
rendered the cbuntry back very thin of inhabitants. 
The companion of famine, the peſtilence, frequently 
raged in the interior parts of the country: and De 
Motte, in his journal, ſays, that inthe year 1606, when 
Funn in Canada, the coun- 
try was nearly deſolated. The fame obſervation was 
made by the firſt ſettlers in New England. 

That the Savages in this part of the continent were, 
whenthe country vs diſeovered, but little acquainted with 
the uſe of fire, appears from their eating raw fleſh, This 
fact is atteſted to by the writer of Purchas“ Pilgrims, 
and by the journals kept by _— who firſt came 
among them from Europe. 

_ Weare well aſſured that a ſudden alicia made 
in their manner of drefling their food, in their apparel, 
od in their mode of living. They at once quitted the 
burthenſorne uſe of king; for the more eaſy garments 
manufactured by the Euopeans. But nature ſeems to 
have fixed their capacity for refinement to a very nar- 
ow compaſs. ' Three « centuries haye rolled un fince the 

Savages 
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Savages have lived with people in the praiice of ef 


arts, and their progreis is not of any note or cone 
they will either be loſt in a connexion with the whit 
people; or riſe to national character themſelves. 
| Some of the vices of Europeans they have readih 
adopted. The intemperate uſt of ardent ſpirit prevail 
every where with the natives. Though they knew little, 
| if any thing, of intoxication, before. they knew the Eu 
ropeans; yet they ſoon, and univerſally, became derot. 
ed to it. We have in exchange from them the uſe of 
tobacco: but we have improved upon the uſe of tha 


moſt nauſeous weed, by chewing Ag i, which 


the Savages never condeſcended to do- 

Ihe Savages —— cruelties it 
. e of exerciſing the moſt horrible torture 
upon their captives. All nations have at one ume ot 
other conſidered the captives of war, as the property 
of the captors, and dae genaally held them as fare, 
or have parted with them for a ranſom. 

The Indians did not want them, nor oaks they hold 
them as ſlaves, and therefore, in the wars among then: 
ſelves, they had conſidered it as lawful to kill their cap 
tives. Their cruelties to the Engliſh might atiſe from? 
retaliation for injuries, or from the idea inſtilled by tic 

'Tench. prieſts, that heretics ought to be deſtroyed. 
There never has been one inſtance of an unchaſte a 
tempt among them on a female captive. 

There is ſomething in the Rature of a Savage of 4- 
merica, very different from what has been found in tit 
Savages of other countries. There has been no inſtance 


in hiſtory but where the laws and religion of tie co. 
querots, 
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and the arts brought with them, have been 
eſtabliſhed among the barbarians found in the country 
ſubjected. The ancient hiſtorians aſſure us that. the 
ſirſt inhabitants of Greece lived without intercourſe, or 
the exerciſe of ſocial offices with each other: That 
they wandered in the fields and woods, without laws or 
leaders; having caves and dens for their habitations; 
that they were ignorant of the uſe of fire, and knew 
not how to prepare food, 0 GIA . 
times devoured ene another. 

The Savages of America, eee means ſo bar- 
barous as theſe: yet the tribes which came from Afia 
to take poſſeſſion of Greece incorporated themſelves | 
with the natives of that country, and taught them their 
religion and laws. 

The Ruſſians Were dr the: eben an nat has 
been before obſerved, quite ignorant of the art of writ- 
mg, yet they very ſoon made great proficiency in it. 
But there has been no inſtance. of an American Savage 
being able to compoſe with propriety, or to trace effects 
to their cauſes, or connect figures fo as to ſolve mathe- 
matical problems with accuracy and ingenuity. 

The combination of ſounds by fixed and intelligible 
characters, was firſt produced in Egypt, but at what 
period is uncertain; be it when it might, it ſoon ſpread 
among all the nations of Aſia. 5 

Acoſta, in his hiſtory of the conqueſt of eee 
ve have it in Robertſon, ſays, thut the Mexicans gave 
advice of the approach of the Spaniards an the ſea coaſt 
to Montezuma, by ſendin# him a large cloth, on which 
they painted what they had ſeen. - The Peruvians uſed 
mall cords with! knots, which aided their recollection, 
and ſerved as ſigns. This was the method with the 
Chineſe, 


r 


"my. 


I; 
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Chineſe. But we do not find that the natives of Nor 
mn LIE | 
The nations of Europe did not underſtand the uſe d 
nn alphabet, until a late period; but when it was pro. 
poſed, their genius at once embraced the ineſtimaby 
advantages reſulting from the uſe of it. We do nt 
1 find that the Savages: of America, as a people, have am 
= nee anion wg DR eee 
4 In thoſe things where the mere wants of animal w 
mee. to exertion, the Savuges of our coun. 
try excel in a ſpecies of cunning,” and artful addreh, 
8 Kmilar to what has been obſerved in the fox, the ele 
* phant, and other animals of the brute creation; but 
there has never been any kind of evidence that ther 
organs were made em "oY r 1 
A refined life. = 
There have indeed been PRA 8 where-your 
Phenom ore been taken away from their tribes, and 
taught to read, and write, perhaps ſomething more: 
3 and there have been inſtances, where lower ranks d 
3 animals have been taught to do extraordinary things 
( But the main diſtinction between the Americans, and 
. the barbarians which have been found in the Europeu 
c̃ountries is, that the latter have been always capable 
of being inſpired with a thirſt for fame ariſing tron 
mental accompliſhments, but the latter have no col 
ceptions of any other glory than what is the reſult q 
the ſtrength; the beauty, and agility of their bodies. 
If Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory of South America i 
| be relied on, as no Joubt k %s, there is in many inſt» 
ess a difference between the manners of the ſoutben 
5 + and the northern Indians. It is true, as he — 
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tat while we can trace the difference of manners in 
ſome inſtances to the difference ot climate, yet there 
are other circumſtances which can never be accounted 
for, on that, or any other hypotheſis yet given to the 


a, VANE een TOES” 
_ know but-little of wars among, the Savages of 
North America. It is ſaid, that in South Ameriea, the 
Savages treat their captives with the utmoſt. cruelty,* 
Some writers believe that they are not only killed by 
extreme torture, but that their fleſh is ſometimes made 

We have the fancy of the European poets, in the 
death ſongs of the captive Savage, and as the mind de- 
lights too much in the contemplation of ſcenes of the. 
moſt horrid diſtreſs, we are led by the extravagance of 
fancy, to tragedies which exiſt in imagination only. 

There is no evidence to prove that the Savages of 
North America, frequently treated either the natives or 
the white people, whom the fate of war had placed 
within their power, with extraordinary cruelty ; unleſs 
in ſome few inſtances mentioned in the hiſtories of this 
country, wherein the writers could only relate the facts 
25 they were reported, at a time when it was abſolutely, 
neceſlary to ſtimulate: the people to revenge, by every 
arcumſtance that could be brought to view. 85 

As there is no evidence either of frequent acts of 
quelty in the Savages of our hemiſphere, to their priſ- 
cners, excepung in che heat of action, and immediate- 
Von the ſurrender of a fortreſs, or of their inviting the 
neichbouring tribes to partake of repaſts, ſerved up 
with human fleſh, it is only negeſſary to refer the read - 

| RIP WT CT - 

* Robertſon, This account Dr. Robertſön receives from a. number 

French and Span ſh writers, which may poſſibly be depended on. 
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er, who/wiſlies an entertainment of thiskind, to the i 

volume of Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory :' where he will fac 
it tranſiated from the Spaniſh-writers, and faithfully gi, 
8 

In South America, the;Savage has but little dre; 
ind: what he uſcs'is chief, For ornament. That the 
burthen of veſtments —— that ſulty 
_ —_ n e a Nd bodies with 


— een bond te 
ſkin of a beaſt neceſſary throughout the year; and 
therefore ornamented themſelves by decking their bead 
with feathers, and by painting their faces. The alta 
ation made in their dreſs, ſince their intercourſe wih 
the Europeans, is, that they have changed the bear ſi 
for the woolen blanket, and the beaver ſkins for other 
veltments. The men delight much more in ornament 
than the women, and like the South Americans, they 
uſe theſe not to increaſe their deauty, or to conceal any 
defects in their Sans * to eee, enemies vil 
horrour. N r r t 

„There is one ihiaguiching — in "WR chan 
of the northern Indians from thoſe of the ſouthern t. 
tions: when the infant is born, the parents wrap him in 
the bark of trees, and ſwathe him with cords of the rind 
in ſuch a manner as to impreſs the tender body with! 
regularity of figure, and to preſerve it in a beautii 
reftitude of appearance. But the Savages of the outs 
on the contrary, were accuſtomed to disſigure their in 
fants, * by compreſſing the bones of the "ſkull, wii 
ſoft and flexible; fome would flatten the-crown of tie 


oy and ſome n them! into the (ape of a 2 
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and others would form them as much 4s yollible: into 2 
ſqvare figure“ Omen. nie ** 

On the contrary, e Sdvages bad | 
a real taſte for beauty, and were remarkably tall and 
naturally elegant in 
treat their females with the contem pt and neglect which 
are aſcribed to the manners of the Savages nearer to the 
equator. As they have few'ideas, and ſtill fewer words, 
the North American Indians have the fame want of 
ſociability, the ſpirit of jealouſy; and the fame moroſeneſs 
and ſulleneſs of diſpoſition as e ere the 1 bn. 
tives of South America. 

The inclemency of the notthern ſky compelled the 
Savages in North America to pay more attention to 
their habitations; than was done by the ſouthern Indians. 
In South America, or New Spain, ſome of the Savages 
roamed at large, without any particular home. Their 
habitations were mere flight coverings from the rains 
under ſhelter of the bark ſtript from trees ; or in dens 
made in the earth; or in natural caves in the moun- 
tains ; where they were hid from the ſcorchings of a 
clear fey, as well as from the drenchings of the ſtorm. 
In Mexico, Peru, and other places, there were habitations 
lightly erected, by which towns were formed. In our 
hemiſphere the Indian's cabin was made with great care 
and art. However ſmall it might be, yet the roof was 
deht againſt the rain, and the ſides proof againſt the 
orm. A ſmall aperture remained for an entrance to 
the wigwam, where the maſter and the dog entered to 
ſhelter or reſt, and before which, a ſmall fire warmed 
the family within, whilereclined'on the bear ſkins, or the- 
loit leaves of the foreſt, or on ruſhes wove into mats. 

The 


— 
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in their v peurance. Nor did they 
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The utenſils of the family were very fem: a diſh mads 
* or perhaps of a ſoft ſpecies of one, and a buck 
et of birch bark. In the latter-they ſerved up the vate: 
If ever they boiled; their. food, or warmed a liquid, i 
was by kindling a. fire round a hollow rock. But the 
meats were generally voaſted, after they learned the ue 
of fire, their vegetables baked. under their fires, and 
their bread on flat ſtones ſet. up on + 111; ee 
was ſpread to receive the heat. 
Aschen helped issen 8 f W li into vii 
they put water, and threw in hot ſtomes to boil it. U 
this proceſs was ever in uſe among them; ĩt was ſo much 
oppoſed to their natural indolence, that it was never 
much practiſed. The utenſils of ja wigwam were in- 
ereaſed ſoon after the natives were aegquainted with the 
Europeans, to a kettle, a diſh, a hatchet, and a knite: 


rr 


The canoes uſed WP er Non Ahe are made 
of the bark of birch trees, peeled wich a great deal d 
art, and ſewed on ribs formed from aſh wood : ad 
conſtructed ſo very light, that an Indian ſquaw cams 
on her head one which will bear eight perſons owe 
the waters of a lake, ſeveral miles, with ſafety. 

The natives of North America had no form of wol- 
ſhip; nor had they an idea of ſacrifices. Their religo, 
whatever the licenſe of travellers who delighted in te 
turning with marvellous ſtories might be, was nothing 
more than ſome incoherent and irregular. ideas like to! 
Manichean ſcheme. They believed that there vast 


great Evil Wann a great n N . 
* John oN book. THE! 


ed the world; both cheſe hey worſhipped ;, the former to 
appeaſe his rage, and to obtain his complacency ; the 


other to induce his benevolence. to ſupply, and to pro- 


et them. It is very doubtful, whether they ever had 
any idea of a future {tate of rewards and puniſhments 
for diſembodicd ſpirits, before it was taught them by the 
miniſters of the Chriſtian religion. 

The fanciful hiſtorians have ſaid much reſpecting the 
Savage's hope of felicity in fine fields beyond the gates 
of death, where he ſhould meet his anceſtors, and be 


happy in a ſtate of immortality ;_ this may be all true 


reſpefting the South Americans, but from any conver- 
fation had with the Indians here, or from any thing 
which can be gathered from thoſe who have been more 


with them, there is no reaſon to believe that the north- 


ern Savages ever had ideas of that nature. They were, 
and as yet are very ſuperſtitious ; believing in a great 
number of good and bad ſpirits, who under the two 
great ones influence their ſucceſs and control their fates. 
With theſe, they believe ſome of their wiſe men have 
a familiar intercourſe, learning the art of deciding on 
future events, and from that have an. eſtabliſhed habit 
in favour of ſoothſayers and fortune tellers. . _ 

When the Savage is interred, his friends place his 
pipe, his bow and his arrows by him; this is done un- 
der an idea of his future neceſſity to uſe theſe imple- 
ments of war and amuſement. Whether this. was 


done before the Jeſuits-promulgated the doctrine of the 


rclurreQtion among them, does not certainly appear: if it 
Was not practiſed before that event took place, we may 
conclude, that this abſurd ceremony bad its origin in 
the crude ideas adopted by the Savages from the goſ- 
pal truth: in either way, it ſerves as evidence that they 
H bad 
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pretence of giving relief againſt the oppreſſions of age 


John Carver, the man whofe curioſity obliged hin 


 vellers -allow themſelves to go in thoſe diſguſting 


had no belief of a ſtate where the ſoul could enjoy 

or ſuffer, from the body, 
There is a practice in South America, by which the 

aged and incurably infirm are cut off from life, under 


and diſeaſe: that this is practiſed in South Ameria 
may be ſuppoſed true,* but the practice never prevailed 
among the Northern Indians. The aged are create! 
with peculiar and very great veneration ; and the fd 
are attended to with as much tenderneſs as the rut: 
ſtate of ſavage life can admit of. An aged Savage ii 
now exiſting in the Penobſcott tribe who has numbere 
one hundred years fince his birth, and who is treated 
with very great reſpect by his tribe. T? 


ta travel far among the Indian tribes; tells us, that ther 
is a great veneration among the North American In 
dians for their aged men, that they regard them as pro- 
phets, and treat the grandfathers with more reſpec 
than they treat their immediate anceſtors. c: 
This traveller gives his readers ſome difagreeable- h 


counts of the want of delicacy in the females amorg the al 


Savages, but does not go ſo far as ſome more modern i 


” counts 
* Robertſon. 2 + 

+ Some years ago I was on the banks of the Kenebeck and ſaw a d. 
age who I ſuppoſed was of the Nortidgewock tribe. His name # 
Quenockroſs. He had in his family, his mother and his wife. He l. 
been wounded in the war, and was Jame in one of his feet. His mot 
er was very aged ; he had her in his canoe, with a blanke: card 
ſpread over her : and when he came aſhore he kindled his fire, took bg 
out in his arms, and laid ber tenderly down by it. When be had ca. 
ed his meſs, he gave it to her, and he and his wife waited until ſbe . 
done eating. Upon ſceing me notice it, he exultingly pointed to ben 


ſad, e was his mother . 
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counts. However unchaſte the Savages may be in 
ſome parts of the continent, there is a great want of evi- 
dence to prove that to be a part of their character in 
this. Governour Winthrop gives us an anecdote in 
his journal much in favour of the morals of the Indians 
near Boſton. - In 1639, an Indian complained a- 
gainſt a white man for attempting to ſeduce his wife: 
the proof was ſufficient, and the man was ſentenced to 

be whipped, and the Savage and his wife were gratified 
in ſeeing the ſentence executed. Another anecdote is 
given by Charlevoix, from the voyages of Carthier and 
La Motte. A young female native was ſeduced by a 
Frenchman ; the crime was at length made public, in 
the uſual mode of evidence in caſes of that nature. The 
parents of the young woman were enraged, and would 
not conſent to a marriage until there appeared to be 
an ample proviſion for her according to the ſavage ideas 
of ſupport.ꝰ | 

The prieſts are the phyſicians of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, We do not find that the ſick are treated 
here as they are treated in South America, by being 
abandoned to their fate and neglected. 

On the whole we are obliged to conclude, that tlie 
Savages of North America, are, and always have 
been, more humane and leſs cruel than thoſe of the 
South; or that the Spaniſh writers, in order to excuſe 
the unexampled cruelties of their nation, have deceived 
the world wich tales which had no foundation, but in 
the imagination of the hiſtorians: or what may be 

H 2 more 


* John Joſſclyn tells us that the young women were unchaſte, but 
tat the married women were faithful to their huſbands. But there is 
cer much dependence to be placed on that writer's opinions, or on the 
fats be gives to the public, 
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1 more probable (till, is, that the 'Spaniſh writers wer: 
$ indebted for the ſtories they have publiſhed, to men 
= whoſe avarice led them to travel for this fake of plunder, 
and whoſe levity led them to relate falfehgods for amuſe. 

1 ment; or perhaps the horrible accounts given by thot 
| people reſpeRing the barbarity of the natives, wer: 

found neceſſary, in order to excule oe 111. of their 


N viſitors.” 
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CHAPTER VL 
Of the ; 6k Grants of Lands: 


Tus queſtion, whether the 3 1 Ko. 
rope had a right to grant the lands in America, can 
never be anſwered in the mu. with any res. 
ſions to juſtice and reaſon. 

The ſovereign is but the repreſentative of his nation, 
and as ſuch, can never repreſent ſubjects, where they 
have no right to appear themſelves ; nor grant that 
on their behalf, which they could not grant in their 
natural capacity, The idea of a nation's acquiring ter- 
ritory, can ariſe only from conqueſt, from pre-occupan- 
cy, or from purchaſe. There was no pretenſion to a 
right by purchaſe, and no conqueſt was ever made, 
before James I. granted the lands on the continent from 
the fortieth to the forty eighth degree of northern lati- 
tude ; and therefore all the grants of Henry, Eliza- 
beth, and James, were nugatory, and but mere imita- 
tions of thoſe made by the Pope, The grants were of 
lands which theſe ſovereigns never had in their natural 
capacity, nor was the nation, which they repreſented, 
ever entitled to the ſoil. How far the landing men 
upon a defenceleſs coaſt, may be called a conqueſt, is 
cally (cttled. The writers on the laws of nature, and 
nations, all agree, that the conqueſt of an inoffending 
country is wrong ; but yet the ſtronger powers have 
aways found a pretext to ſanction the robbery ; and 
e monarch, who commands an invincible armament, 
laughs at the philoſophic diſquiſitions of men of morals, 
H 3 The 
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The Savages had not offended the Europeans, by auy 
other injury, than that of not becoming Chriſtians be 
fore they had heard of the goſpel. There was then, no 
cauſe of - quarrel, or pretext for conqueſt; If their not 
being chriſtians was a juſt cauſe of quarrel, they made 
reparation for the injury as ſoon as they could, for they 
became converts; not only ſo, but ſome of them be. 
came zealous burners, and deſtroyers of heretics, ac. 


ical Mother Church. | 
1 faid, that a nation, as ſuch, muſt come to the pol. 
ſeſſion of territory, either by purchaſe, prior occupanc, 
or conqueſt. The origin of a nation is from the union 
of a number of individuals, who unite their perſons and 
for mutual defence and ſafety. And when h 
is thus formed, there is no other mode than thoſe above 
mentioned, for it to add to its dominions. 
As the earth is given to the children of men, the 
origin of all excluſive right to poſſeſſion is founded 
in a prior occupaney- There has ſeldom, perhaps ner- 
er, been an inſtance, in which there was a prior occt- 
pancy by a nation in its corporate capacity. The mol 
ancient hiſtory which we have, is of the ſettlement « 
forme of the Grecian ſtates from Egypt, but it is evident 
that before the Titans or other ſtrangers came ther, 
the country was inhabited by a people, who finally it 
corporated themſelves with thoſe ſtrangers. The da 
ages were found in poſſeſſion of America, but on 
never yet been incorporated with the Europeans. 
far their kind of occupancy, would exclude aries 
under certain circumſtances, from taking poſſeſſion d 
the wilderneſs, will be conſidered in another place. 
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I is very elear, that neither the Pope, or any of the | 
princes of Europe, had a right to grant the lands of A- 
merica. Reed Rr aff? i d60ta0 „ 

In the year 1606, James I. of England, granted all 
the lands from the fortieth to the forty eighth degree 
of northerly latitude, to the Council eſtabliſhed at 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, tor the planting, 
ruling, ordering, and governing of New England ui 
America ; and in that breadth the one ſea to the 
other. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and John Maſon, being 
of that council, conceived themſelves as having a right 
w a choice of the lands. It has been obſerved, that 
the diſcovery of Newfoundland, was the diſcovery of 
North Ameriea; and that the Diſtri& of Maine was 
diſcovered by voyages from that part of the country. 
De Motte was in Kenebec, Saco, and Wells, in the 
year 1604 : Captain Smith diſcovered the river Piſcat- 
aqua in 1614; and both theſe failed from Newfound - 
land weſtward, - | 

When the country called Naumkeag, and the river 
Merrimack, were diſcovered by the Europeans, is not 
known, But Gorges and Maſon, in the year 1624, 
obtained a grant from the council, of all the lands from 
Merrimack River, to the River Sagadahock, or Kene- 
beck. This grant was four years before the grant of 
the colony of Maſſachuſetts to Southcott and others, 
but alter the ſettlement of Plymouth. _ . 

When James made the grant to the council of Ply- 
mouth, the expectations of the grantees were fixed up- 
n wealth from the mines, and upon rank from the 
poſſeſſon of manors and great eſtates. An idea of 
<quality un obtaining the means of ſubſiſtence from the 
ladour of each holder of a fee ſimple eſtate, would have 
H 4 - overthrova” 
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ſeſſor at his pleafure, or to be tranſmitted by legal rule 
to his heirs indiſcriminately. The people of Europe had 
been too long ſhackled 9 the feudal ſyſtem to hare 
" conceptions of this kind. The ambition of the great, 
and the weaknefs of the ſmall, were' by this means com. 


be added, that the fame cauſes have had a powerful e 
fect in rendering that fame world free and independ. 


revenue where ſhe found the ſword of Liberty. 
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to move, as nations, over large tracts of countries, to 


ſubvert arbitrary fovereignties. However the calan- 


|| 
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borerthrown all ile ſpirit of adventure. Even the con, 
mon people of Europe had no idea of Tiving in a fate 
of independence, on lands to be diſpoſed of by the pol. 


bined to give birth'to a New World. "And it may here 


ent. For a ſenſe of dependence of the ſmall and idle 
part of the community, urged Great Britain to ſeck a 


Gorges and Maſon, were very efficient members ci 
the council, and went as fully into the idea of manor: 
and manſions, tenants and vaſſals, : as any men of their 
day. | | 

There has been no age of the world, in which thi 
diſpoſition to inequality has not proviled ; this it was 
that urged the hordes, or tribes in Aſia, and in Europe, 


conquer the innocent poſſeſſors; or to expel then 
from their native foil. This has moved great nations, 
formed by a combination of tribes, to deluge the carth 
in blood, without provocation from the viims of their 
cruelty. This has rendered rulers the tyrants of ther 
ſubjects; and united the people in their attempts ! 


ities of our world may be multiplied" by the i: ;reguiar 
conduct, and the inordinate paſſtons of men - and 
however wicked the authors of theſe can Ihe: 
may be, yet the world proceeds, under a vie 


ond 
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and perfect government, which overrules the vices and 
ſolles of individuals for the general good of the whole. 
While the grant to Maſon and Gorges exiſted, as a 
grant under the Council of Plymouth, ſeveral other 
*rants were made, which were incompatible with that, 
and which proceeded from 'a total ignorance, in the 
council, of the geography of the country. 
Gorges and Maſon, found ſome people on the banks 
of Piſcataqua river, who had been induced by Smith's 
diſcovery to come” there for the purpoſes of fiſhing, 
and trading with the natives: "Theſe people ſubmitted 
to the lords proprietors, but the want of a regular form 
of government, and of a proper control by the over- 
ſeers, diſappointed all the hopes of thoſe great men. 
As the ſettlers increaſed, the want of government was 
acknowledged, and one was actually formed in the 
year 1640, by them, independent of the proprietary 
lords. e LENT 
The grants of the council interfering with each oth- 
cr, and each containing independent powers of govern- 
ment, which the grantees were too feeble to exerciſe, 
added very much to the confuſion. 
In the year 1629, the council granted to Richard 
Vines, and Thomas Oldham, a tract of land, lying on 
the weſt fide of dahock, or Saco, extending from 
ihe river four miles towards Cape Pourpus, and from 
the ſea running eight miles into the country, and con- 
unuing the breadth of four miles. In the fame year 
other grant was made, by the council, to Thomas Lew- 
and Richard Benython, of a tract on the eaſt ſide of 
tie fame river, extending eaſt towards Black Point, 
four wiles on the ſea, and holding the breadth of four 
ales, for the extent of eight miles into the country. 
Theſe 
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Theſe were all the tracts, which were granted by de 
council in the Province of Maine, excepting one to [oy 
Dy, John Smith, and others, and one in the year 162, 
to the old colony of Plymouth, on the river Kenebeck, 
part of which was within the Province of Maine. 

Tbe grant to John Dy and others, from the Cow, 
cil of Plymouth, was made in the year 1630. This 
grant was very ſoon transferred to Alexander Righ, 
who is ſaid in Hubbard's hiſtory to have been of Lu, 
caſhire in England, but by his conveyances he is tile 
of Gray's, Inn, in London. He | afterwards had the 
title of Sir Alexander Rigby. This tract was called 
Lygonaa, and extended from Cape Porpoiſe on the ſe: 
coaſt forty miles eaſt, to what, as the claim then wa, 
is now called Clabbord Iſland, in Caſco Bay; and for. 
ty miles in extent northward into the main land. Tis 
deſcription included the two grants before mentionel 
on the river Saco. The two grants to Lewis and Benj- 
thon, to Vines and Oldham, had no powers of govert- 
ment annexed to the titles. The grant to Dy and ot: 
ers, which was aſſigned to Rigby, had the powers of! 
colonial government annexed to it, and including ttt 
other two grants, exerciſed a juriſdiction over a people 
on each bank of Saco River. The operations of 12 
government will be mentioned in a proper place. 5. 
Alexander appointed George Cleaves hisagent. Clears 
called himſelf; in his proceedings, Agent 10 Colond! 
Alexander Rigby, Prefidert and Proprietor of the Provn 
of Lygenia and in that capacity fold to Greg) 
| Jeffrey two hundred acres of land in the village d 
Cape Porpoiſe, near the ſea ; for the yearly rent > 
one farthing an acre, This deed was dated in 1061. The 
fame agent, in the ſame year, ſold to John — 
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Richard Moore, four hundred acres each in the fame 
village, forthe rent of ten ſhillings ſterling a year, foreach 
four hundred acres. Theſe grants are ſufficient to ſhew, 
that the Province of Lygonia extended as far weſt as 
Cape Porpoiſe. There was in the early day of the 
country one Robert Trelawney, who came over at the 
inſtance of Rigby; he had a grant of nearly all the 
lands in Cape Elizabeth, of the lands on the neck of 
Caſco, and extending ſome way into the country. His 
ſeat was at what is now called Spurwink, on the weft 
line of Cape Elizabeth, or on the eaſt line of Scarbo- 
rough. Trelawney carried on the fiſhery, and had his 
ſtore at Richmond Iſland, on the eaſt ſide of the en- 
trance to Saco River :* he died ſoon after he came ov- 
er, and John Winter, who was his agent, obtained ad- 
miniſtration of his eſtate, from the government of Ly- 
zonia ; but Winter died ſoon after, and Robert Jor- 
dan, who came over as an Epiſcopalian miniſter, and 
who married Winter's only child, took adminiſtration 
on Winter's eſtate. Trelawney's heirs had returned to 
England, and being engaged, on the royal fide, in the 
cuil war then exiſting in that country, they paid no 
attention to the adventure of their father : this oblig- 
ed Jordan to ſeek a recompenſe for the ſervices ren- 
dered by his inteſtate, in the court of Lygonia; and in 
the year 1648, the whole grant from Rigby to Tre- 
lawney was ſet over to Jordan, in recompenſe for Win- 
ter's demand. There is now in the Diſtrict of Maine, a 
numerous poſterity of Parſon Jordan, who are in pol- 
eon of a great part of the land derived from Tre- 
huney, but there is a great and valuable part of it 
which they have loſt by negle&, and by the uſual claſh- 
ag of indeterminate grants in that Diſtrict. | 


* Cleaves 
VWinthrop's Journal. Joſſelyn's Voyages. 
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v Cleaves made ſeveral other grants which are main. 


tained at this day; amongſt thoſe is one to Michze 


Mitten, of lands in Portland; which is held by the fan 


ily of Brackets. How Sir Alexander Rigby becaue 


diveſted of his government, will be ſhewn herez!: 


But this grant laſt mentioned, appears/to be under the 
title of Gorges, from whom Cleaves had alſo an agenc; 
dated in 1646. There was a grant made in the yea 


1629, by the council of Plymouth, to Eldridge and 
Aldſworth, of a tract between the rivers of Damariſcot 
and Gorges, including a number of valuable iſland, 
and extending to the head of the tide on both rivers 


When the danger from the Savages was over, our 


Drowne and others appeared to claim that land, as the 
aſhgns of Eldridge and Aldſworth. To this claim the 
&ttlers oppoſed the title of Walter Phillips, under ite 


Indians, and the grants from governour Dungan, unda 
the duke of Vork; but the patentees prevailed, and 


eſtabliſhed their title, 116-48 
The grant made by the Council of Plymouth, to the 


colony of New Plymouth, is deſcribed as © all ihat tral 


of land, or part of New England, in America, whuc 
lyeth within, or between, and extendeth itſelf from 
the utmoſt limits of Cobiſecontee, alias Commalacontce, 
which adjoineth the river Kenbec, alias -Kenebekike, 
towards the Weſtern Ocean, and place called Neguan- 
kike, in America; and fifteen miles on each fide d 


the river commonly called Kenebec River.” 'This 


grant was made in the year 1629, and the conſider: 
tion expreſſed is, that the colony of New Plymouth 


had no convenient place for trading or fiſhing within 


their territory, between the. Maſſachuſetts and Na 


ganſett countries. The trade intended in this 4 
LN co 
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could be no other than the peltry trade with the Savag- 
es; and the fiſhing, muſt mean the falmon, and other 
river fiſheries ; becauſe the colony of New Plymouth, 
was itſelf well ſituated for the cod and whale fiſheries. 

This tract was ſold by the colony of New Plymouth, 
in the year 166r, for fourteen hundred pounds ſterling 
money, to Antipas Boies, Edward Tyng, Thomas 
Brattle, and John Winſlow. From the fale of the 
patent until the year 1751, we hear but little of it. 
The title was ſhifted by divers deſcents and conveyanc- 
es, and very few of the heirs of the original four gran- 
tees had any ſhare in it. The claim was in the hands 
of men of great influence in the government, to whom 
Shirley, who was then governour, was very attentive. 
The eaſy paſſage which the Indians found from Canada, 
down the Kenebeck, to New England, rendered the in- 
ſuence of the proprietors effectual with the govern- 
ment, to erect a chain of forts on the river. The forts 
called Richmond, and Frankfort, were erected in the 
year 1751, and the upper forts, as has been obſerved, 
atterwards ; and the proprietors aſſociated under the 
ile of the Kenebeck company. 

Upon the reduction of Quebec, by the Engliſh, in 
1759, the property of the company was much enhanc- 
ed in value, and on the treaty of Paris, in 1763, the 
aue was conſidered as almoſt above appreciation. 
denlements had been made on both ſides of the river 
% high as Merrymeeting Bay, from the year 1714, 
under titles oppoſed to that of the company. The com- 
dau contended, that the words, to the utmoſt limits of 
Cobiſccontee tojards the Wi eftern Ocean, extended their 
boundaries to the ſea, including, by other expreiſions, 
the land for fifteen miles on each fide of the river. A 
ſtrong 


lands granted by the Council of Plymouth, wes 3 ted 
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ſtrong argument was ſupported on the idea ſuggeſt! 
in the patent, that the place granted, was intended (x 
the accommodations of a fiſhery 4 which could not h 
effected unleſs the grant extended to the ſea. The 
word Cobiſecontee was, by all parties, confined to the 
idea of a river, and it was therefore contended, by the 
oppoſers of the patent, that the utmoſt limits of Cobil, 
contee towards the Weſtern Ocean, could mcan cn 
that part of the river called Cobiſecontee, which vn 
neareſt to the ſea. That river loſes itſelf in the fire 
Kenebeck, at the diſtance of forty miles from the ſea; 
but in its windings through the country, one bend « 
it approaches ſo near to the ſea. ſhore, that a line el 
and welt, through it, will come acroſs the lower end 
of Pownalborough, and be within thirty miles of the 
mouth of the Kenebeck. To give the patent this con- 
ſtruction, would quiet all the ancient fettlers unde 
adverſe titles, and fave the towns of Woolwich, Top. 
town, Brunſwick, and Georgetown from deftructicn; 
and yet give the proprietors a vaſt extent of valuable 
territory, The ſuperior court was then compoſed d 
Mr. Hutchinſon, who was Lieutenant Governour, and 
was afterwards commander in chief of the Province c 


Maſſachuſetts Bay, of Mr. Lynds, Cuſhing, Oliver 


and Trowbridge. After many controverſtes, in wil 
all the eminent lawyers were engaged on the one ficc 
or the other, the court gave it as their opinion that 
the fouth line of the Plymouth patent, was a line drawt 
eaſt and weſt through that bend of the River Ccbe. 
ſecontee, which was neareſt to the Weſtern Occan. 
There can be no pretenſion that this was the true ccf 
ſtruction of the patent; for there is no doubt, that tie 


| 
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m their language meant the lands where ſturgeon were 
taken. This fiſh was exceedingly plenty in the River 


where the rivers, called by the name of Cobiſecontee, 
runs into it. But the conſtruction given by the judges 
vas popular; and was, under all circumſtances of ſet- 
tlements under the adverſe titles, very equitable and 
juſt. There is ſomething in popular opinion, which 
never fails to influence the tribunals of juſtice in a 
country; and though, where the prerogatives of the 


the point may be carried againſt them; yet it is abyays 
more agreeable to the judges to have a coincidence of 
public opinion for their- ſupport. In the caſe above 
tated, the rights of the crown were not concerned, and 


the deciſion was popular. 
Theſe grants, and patents, excepting that to Eldridge 


which was on the eaſt ſide of Kenebeck, were all within 
what had been granted to Gorges and Maſon, in the 
year 1624. They were crowded on every fide. Maſ- 
ſachuletts began to claim an extenſion of the patent 
under which they held, to abline drawn eaſt and weſt 
through a place or point, three miles north of the moſt 
northerly part of Merrimack River. Rigby had the 
powers of government, and claimed a tract from Kene- 
bunk River, on the ſea coaſt, to a line ſeveral miles eaſt 
of Portland, and extending forty miles back from the 
a, This included the grants to Lewis and Benython, 
Vines and Oldham, on the River Saco ; but they ſub- 
Mitted to Rigby's juriſdiction, over the Province of 
Lvgenia ; and he reciprocated their goodneſs by allow- 
ing 


* 


kenebeck, and were taken in every part of it as high as | 


ſovereign may be oppoſed to the intereſt of the people, 


and Aldſworth, and that part of the Plymouth patent, 
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| . the pou. 
ers of government. There was no ſuperintendig 
power to correct the injuries done by one {ct of pate, 
tees to another: and there were other cauſes belids 
thoſe of claſhing of titles, which produced animoſity 
amongſt the granters of the ſeveral patents. Rig) 
was in favour with the colonies! of Maſſachuſetts and 
Plymouth, becauſe he was oppoſed to Gorges and Mz 
| fon. Theſe colonies had been originated upon the 
principles of republican and equal governments; up 
the idea of liberty of conſcience; and the firſt {cttln 
came over that they might enjoy thoſe incſtimable 
privileges. The firſt adventurers in the diſcovery of the 
country, had nothing of this kind in view; but exped - 
ed great riches, from mines, and from erecting exten- 
ſive manors, from which valuable rents were to be 
collected. Gorges and Maſan, were full in the ſupport 
of this original plan : while the principles of equaliy, 
the liberty of conſcience, and a participation in the 
powers of government, held out in offers by the other 
CColonies, intoxicated. all the ſettlers, n bad 
Re Royaliſts, and Epiſcopalians, in the territory betwc:! 
the river Merrimack and Sagadahock, then under ti! 
juriſdiction of Gorges, Maſon, and Rigby. To cur 
an evil ſo fatal to them, they attempted divers expe 
ents : one of which was to —_— a "—_ gore 

ment over the Whole. 
Perplexed, defeated, and diſappointed in their 2. 
tempts, Gorges and Maſon had almoſt given over ther 
enterprize, when _ N was made to gire them 
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Charles I. began to find that his anceſtots had done 
wong in giying the people fo large a ſhare in the gov 
ernment. The contentions between the kings and the 
nobility had been carried to great lengths, in Which, 
however, the latter always prevailed. There were 
then no ſtanding armies attached to the royal ſtandard ; 
or ſyſtems of revenue devoted to a miniſtry ; but the 
kings were dependent upon their ſubjects in common, 
civil life, for ſupport againſt the barons, who had a 
multitude of vaſſals devated to their call, The kings, 
by grants -of territory, of franchiſes, and of privileges, 
had engaged the people againſt the barons : but theſe 
grants, aided by the light which commerce and 
the diſquiſitions upon the great revolution in matters 
ofreligion, which was effected under Henry and Eliz- 
abeth, threw upon the public mind, gave the body of 
the people a. taſte” for civil, and religious liberty. 
Charles began to ſee that his arbitrary intentions, or 
what he called the hereditary prerogatives of his crown, 
vere in danger: wherefore he began to recal the 
grants of his predeceſſors, under the idea that they had 
been deceived. When a ſovereign has the inclination 
to vacate a charter, he can eaſily find a pretext for it, 
and can eſtabliſh a court, who, with great gravity, af- 
fected folemnity, and a kind of plauſible reaſoning, which 
men of ſenſe deſpiſe but may not dare to encounter, 
vill id him in the fraud. Charles had prohibited his 
ſabjects from going over to the colonies before he va- 
ed that grant, Fs Ly | 

The grant of king, James to the council of Plymouth, 
vs we foundation of all the grants in New England. 
Wo orecthrow this would involve the whole ia ruin. 
ng Charles was the more thipeſed to this meaſure, | 

+ 1 5 becauſe 
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becauſe ill the middle colonies were polled by prop 
who were themſelves oppoſed to the principles, which 
he attempted to govern upon; and held charter; fn 
eee favourable to republican principles. lle 
erefore had the grant of James declared void, and a 
ſumed the right of granting al the Tands iu Nort 
America over again. 
Gorges and Maſon, ſuppoſed that they had nor 
their enemies under their feet, and agreeing to dnide 
their territory, Gorges, in the year 1639, obtained 
from the King a extraordinary grant of all the 
lands between the "as Piſcataqua, «| the river Ken. 
ebeck or Sagadahock, and extending one hundred and 
twenty miles into the country from the fea. This wa 
granted under the name of the Province of Man. 
Prior to this grant, the name of Province, or Count 
of Maine, was never known 3 but what lege jvriſdi. 
tion there was, aroſe from, and was exerciſed under 
'  Rigby's Province of Lygonia. We do not find tha 
any courts, or tribunals of juſtice, were erected by 
Gorges or Maſon, within the Diſtrict of Maine, befur 
the date of this grant. 
After the vacation of the charter bebte mentioned. 
Charles made ſeveral grants. Gorges had aid from 
his friends in England, and if we may take his own . 
wb of his fituation, he realized grew cavſes of ni 
umph and exultatipn, when he tad carried this W- 
a” point.? 
Gorges ſays, that the whole continent, after the w 
cation of the charter to the council of Plymouth, va 
divided as follows: © Beginping ſrom our weſlert wel 


bounds, eaſtward xd Where was, ahi Mulgrave * 
i 
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his limits, and ended the ſame at the river called Hud- 


the Duke of Lenox; ſince Duke of Richmond, to 
the end of fixty miles eaſtward. Next to him waz 
placed the Earl of Carliſle, and next to him the Lord 
Edward Gorge, and next to him was ſetiled the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, next to him Captain John Maſon, 
and laſtly myſelf, whoſe bounds extended from the 
midſt of Merrimack to the great river Sagadahock, be- 

ing ſixty miles, and © HAWK the. nne. hun- 
dred and twenty miles | 

believe that an «error which pan in this narra- 
live muſt have been of the preſs. Gorges gives Maſon 
a place next to the Marquis of Hamilton; and fays that 
his own Province extended from Merrimack to Kene- 
beck; which would exclude Maſon entirely, for it is 
very clear that the land divided to the Marquis of 
Hamilton, was what is now Maſſachuſetts, and that 
Maſon had New Hampſhire. Gorges therefore, by 
the river Merrimack intended the river Pilcataqua, 
which on a ſtrait line is * ſarty miles from the river 
Kenebeck. | | 
But to return to Gorges' opinion of his own Fn 

ton, he ſays, * Being now ſeized of what IJ travelled 
for above forty years, together with the expenſes of 
many thouſand pounds, and the beſt time of my age, 
loaded with troubles and vexations from all parts, as 
zou have heard, I will now give you an Account in 
vhat order I have ſettled my aſlairs in that Province of 
Mane, with the true form and manner of government, 


according to the een granted me by his majeſty's 
royal charter.) 4 


The 
I 2 


ſon's River.” To the eaſtward of the river was placed 17 
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„ great powers granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
by that charter, may be feen by examining it; it is 
therefore given to the reader in the Appendix, No. I. 
The civil wars came on in England; in the year 1643 
from which time Gorges neglected his government. 
The colony of Maſſachuſetts ſeized that opportunity 
to extend their clam eaſt ward; and by takin- what 
is called the partings in Merrimack river for the moſt 
northerly part of thoſe waters, and fixing a point three 
miles north of that place, they drew a line eaft and wet 
for their boundary, and carried their patent below what 
is now the town. of Portland. Gorges died before the 
reſtoration, and his heirs would never have reclaimed 
their eſtate in the Province of Maine, if that event hat 
not taken place. In the year 12674 an end was put to 
the controvetſy, by the ſale of the hole to John Uther, 
who purchaſed it for the colony of Maſſachuſctts, for 
the ſum of fourteen hundred pounds Engliſh money, of 
the grandſon of Sir Ferdinando. In the year i692 thc 
charter of William and Mary, placed that, together with 
Acadie, under the government of Maſſachuſetts, but the 
Province had no box to grant lands caſt of the Kene- 
beck. | by 7 5 
Sir William Aide had 2 4 grant from King 
Charles, of the land from Kenebeck to the bay "i 
Chaleurs ; this was called Nova Scotia, in honour i 
the grantee*s country. A part of it is ſtill known 07 
chat name. The Engliſh court was at that day, from 
the influence of the queen, much devoted to France: 
and there is but little doubt, that the grant was made 
to Alexander with an intention, that he ſhould conve 
it to the French, which he did very ſoon after the date 


of his patent, The government which the French ev 
| erciſed 
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reiſed over Acadie, 28.2 part of the Province of Nova 
Scotia, or rather as a part of New France, eſtabliſhed by 
the purchaſe of Sir WER patent, _ _ its ner 
in this hiſtor x. 
lf the French Lane any grants ee 
the titles have been carried away by the removal of 
the proprietors, and we know nothing of the records. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, in the year 1637, made a 
grant to Sir Richard Edgoomb, of Mount Edgcomb, 
in the kingdom of Great Britain, of eight thouſand 
acres of land, lying between the river Sagadahock and 
Caſco Bay, at a certain diſtance from the ſea. The 
bounds of this grant were very uncertain ; and the 
grant was perhaps intended, rather as an obligation to 
locate, and convey, that quantity near the river Saga- 
dabock, than as an abſolute grant of that quantity any 


where. But the ſituation of Edgcomb in England, 


after the commencement of the civil war _ againſt 
Charles I, rendered the completion of this conveyance 
impoſiible. In the year 1718, the heir of Sir Robert 
attended to this grant, and cauſed his claim to be enter- 
ed in the book of claims of Maſſachuſetts : but noth- 
ing new done in regard to it until the year 1756, 
when theicir to the eſtate of Mount Edgcomb, under 
ihe title of lord Edgcomb, of Mount Edgcomb in the 
kingdom of Great Britain, empowered Sir William 
Pepperrel to attend to the matter for him. The death 
of his lordſhip? s agent, laid the title aſleep for ſome 
ume; but, in the year 1968, the claim was revived by 
Nathanict Sparhawk, Eſq. who married the only 
daughter of Sir William Pepperell, and who had re- 
ceived, powers from lord Edgcomb to claim eight 
ound acres on Kenebeck river. One Springer, of 
13 Bowdoinham, 
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_ Dad nd fucd by Mr. Bowdoin, who claimed 
mie land where he had "ſettled under the propric. 
dora of the Plymouth patent, and as evidence of his 
= title, ſhewed the patent, and alſo a deed from Ab2c,. 


ſea. The terretenant called to his aid the title of lord 
anda, copy of the claim entered in the book of claims. 


The deſcription in the bock of claims was more cer. | 
tain than that in the original grant; it was there de. 


fiſteen miles from the ſea on the welt fide of the river 


Kenebeck, and adjoining to Merry Mecting Bay, call 


might have been ſuited to it: but the prior acts cf 


che name of Edgcomb, and ſettled an Saco River 


duſett, an Indian, which the affigns of the patentecs hal 
purchaſed in aid of the extention of their grant to the 


Edgcomb ; exhibited Gorges“ grant to His anceſlor, 


ſcribed as eight thouſand acres near the lake of New 
Somerſett, fifteen miles from Caſco Bay: but the coun- 
cil for lord Edgcomb endeavoured to fix it on a prant 


ing that the lake of New Somerſett. Had ern 

no intereſt oppoſed to this conſtruction, and the mat- 
ter had ſtood quite indifferent, as to- the place whict 
ſhould be improved to ſupply the grant, that place 


poſſeſſion by the Plymouth proprietors, the Indian 
deed produced, and the arguments for extending ther 
patent towards the ſea, ſo far as to include the {oil in 
controverſy, were too powerful for an obſolete inde- 
finite grant ; and his lordſhip loft his caſe, and with it 
his title to be a freeholder in Maſſachuſetts. 

There were perſons who came from England, b) 


Their poſterity is there now: and it is ſaid that the) 


ly 
were -a branch of Sir Richard's family. The claim wa 
made for Sir Richard Edgcomb, in the year 1718, wa ws 
made by one John Edgcob, who N in the Diſtric br 


c 
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ef Maine, and was mn He Pane: aps Tf: 
comb in Great Britain. 

In the year 4632, and Er hi ſew yeats after, Walter) 
Neal, who was agent do Gorges and Maſony ſold lands 
on the eaſt fide of Piſcataqua River... There are no 
other grants, from Fan and Maſon Jointly, to be 
ſound on records. 

Another grant way made, in the year 1629, by the 
council of Plymouth, to Beauchamp and Leverett, of a 
tract of land on the river Penobſcott, lying and being 
between the river Muſcongus on the ſouth weſt, and 
extending ten leagues north eaſt of Penobſcott River, = 
and ten leagues into the country. The heirs of Brigadier | 
General Waldo, have the fee of that tract, and the gen- 9 
eral court have eſtabliſhed the boundaries of it. 

If the European princes had no right to grant the 
lands on the American continent, it may be aſked why: 
thoſe grants, which proceeded from the one made by 
Ning James, are now held ſacred ? the anſwer to this 
queſtion is, that if individuals who, from the nature of 
things, and from the exigencies of their own” circum- 
ances, were obliged to leave a country filled with in- 
tabitants, and to ſeek a ſubſiſtence. from ſuch parts of 
the earth as were uſeleſs to the human race, had come 
into the country promiſcuouſly, without a, power to 
whom they were anſwerable for their conduct, and 
wich, while it defended their ſeveral poſſeſſions againſt 
ne invaſions of each, could W their conduct, 

14 | hey 
* There is no doubt, but that Gorges and Edgcomb, intended the 
lg contained 1 in the grant to be on the weſt fide of Saco River, which 
Ve ine. called gagadahock. The Edgcombs who have heen mention- 
were no doubt of the younger branches of Sir Richard's family, and 


ve lent over to poſſeſs the territory, which was then in the poſſeſſion 
* Dr. Smith aud ochers, uader a grant from the Couucil of Plv nouth. 
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coming to America, under the idea of 'a/ governmem, 


multitude could not pofleſs. The grants chen from the 


came over in 1663, and died at Scarborough. It a. 


their ſettlements. The firſt ſettlers, from each Euro. 
pean nation, being united in one ſovereign power, and 


had an advantage which à promiſcuous unaſſociated 


ſeveral princes of Europe, ſerved to unitg the ſubject; 
of each, under the laws of their patent" ſtate ; and ut 
protect them "the Wau goo: hoſtile con. 
binations of | 
The council of Plymouth, in r 1629, granted 
to Thomas Commocł, five thouſand acres in Black Point, 
now in Scarborough, which are held on the caſt ſide dt 
that town, under the title of that grant, at this ay, 
Commock was the nephew of the Earl of Warwick, and 


. Uw— — .. ß © eos »ads 


pears, that the council made all their grants in the 
years 1629 and 1630. Whether they were thus hut. 
ried by an apprehenſion, that the crown would vacat 
their charter, and reaflume the power of granting, cu 
not now be certainly determined; but it ſeems to be 
very evident, that they were hurried by that idea, int 
the miſtakes and confuſion which attengJed their pro 
ceedings. | 

A part of the grant made to Commock, was after. 
wards under the diſpoſal of the proprietors of Scatbo. 
rough. And a part was ſold to Joſhua Scotton. Un: 
Joſſylin was an inhabitant within that patent, and rc 
raained on the lands until the mw was deltroyed by 
the Savages in the year 1690. Joſſylin was a £7 
friend to Gorges, and an #6) _ e New Engka 
Puritans. 
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Of Titles from the - Natives: ' 


'THzRE may be as many objections againſt 
the tight of the Natives to ſell lands in America, as 
there are againſt that of the Europeans : and there 
may be, therefore, an inquiry for the origin of land 
titles in the country. It a patient hearing is given 
whilſt a few arguments ſhall be offered, it will appear 
that neither the Europeans or the Savages had a right 
to ſell the lands ; and yet, that the titles are fairly and 
regularly derived, and held. 

The earth was made for man. Without applying to 
any evidence of an expreſs grant, we mult be aſſured, 
that man was created with a ſuperiority over other 
animals, which preheminence gave him the govern- 
ment and diſpoſal of the world. The exigencies of his 
nature compel him, by toil, to till the earth for food, 
and the faculties of his mind, prompting him to an ex- 
cellency in the arts, give a certain indication, that he 
vas intended to beautify with dreſs, and to ornament 
vit architecture, that part of creation which was aſſigu- 
ed to him, The propenſities of his nature, irrefiſtibly 
urge him to multiply his ſpecies, while a numerous 
progeny mult be confidered as the glory of his exiſt- 
ence, and one part of the great deſign of his creation. 
The nature and powers of the earth, affotd convinc- 
1g proof, that it was made, got merely for a ſubſtance 
to tupporet the weight of, and to produce food for 
«was, but that it was intended to cmploy the 


noble 
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to the higheſt pitch of uſefulneſs to which his pover 


. becauſe, by ſuch neglect, he would refuſe. to cxercis 


noble faculties of rational nature, in new modiſicatoni 
and improvements. This amounts to even a diving 
precept, that man ſhall cultivate the ſoil, and carry the 
maſs of matter over which dominion is given to hin, 


can rai it; to neglect to do this, would be criminal, 


thoſe faculties, which his. Crester has beſtowed upa 
That the whole earth is intended ultimately to be 
pee in the higheſt ſtile to which improvemen 
can be carried by men, is a propoſition that no reaſon- 
able perſon will diſpute. . This improvement muſt, in 
the nature and conſtitution of the world, be progreſire. 
The mighty mountains, and the deep and dangerou 
moraſſes, will in their turn become ſubject to the hand 
of agriculture, and yield to man a compenſation for hi 
labour. As the globe ſhall be filled with inhabitant, 
neceſſity will compel men to ſubduethoſe rugged ridges 
which appear now to lift themſelves proudly above 
the dominion of human art. The uſeleſs places of the 
fea, and beds of the unneceſſary rivers, will ſupport the 
high raifed columns of architecture, and bear cit 
crowded, with buſy inhabitants. Thus, in the gener! 
order of the world, the earth is to progrefs from being 
a rude maſs of matter, till it has reached the highel 
ſtate of elegance to which the nobleſt refinement al 
human reaſon can bring it. Separated from a chaos," 
exhibits a barren ſurface ; then becomes an uni 
habited and deſolate deſart; then the habication d 
beaſt, and birds; then the haunts of roaming and 


unſocial barbarians ; then the aucling of lavage 
ne; 
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rides ; and finally the high cultivated, nil bennifully | 
decorated ſoil of civilized nations. 

To affert that the Savages of North Ae hating | 
property in the ſoil of the country, will be expreſſing ö 
1 new opinion 3 and may perhaps draw the attention 
of thoſe, who feel from habit,” or nee the . | 
force of an old and very different ne. 

To give this queſtion à fair chance, it will be wing 
to ſtate ſome general ideas of the origin of property. 

Mr. Lock, Vatelle, and other great men, have con- 
fidered property in external things, to have originated 
from man's annexing | his labour to ſome part of the 
great maſs of matter, and by thus ſeparating it from 
the common ſtock. The part to which the labour is 
amnexed, is changed in its form, or in its ſituation, and 
thereby rendered more uſeful to the perſbn by whoſe 
force it is altered; while the portion thus rendered apt 
{or uſe, holds the form, or keeps the poſition to which 
the exertion of the agent has brought it, the property 
vill remain in the man, who has thus acquired it; or 
in ſome perſon who by ſucceſſion, inheritance, or tranſ- 
ter, on legal principles, ſhall repreſent him. 

Antecedent to an eſtabliſhed government, a nation 
cannot acquire property: and an ene muſt ac- 
quire it as I have ſtated. 

Had the whole human race been e without 
ality to gain advantage from the improvement and 
he cultivation of the earth, it might be juſtly doubted, 
ether there could be ſuch an idea as that of excluſive 
P*Trmanent property in land. Indeed, in that caſe, the 
ent! would appear, not to be made for man, but for 
lade fupericr order of animals. But with the powers 
ad faculties now poſſeſſcd by the human race, they are 

exactly 
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exactly ſuited to the place in creation which they c 
py- The cultivation of the earth has been always pts 
grefling to a ſtate of equality: where a country la 
been in the poſſeſſion of barbarians, ſome of the men 
bers of thoſe nations, who have poſſeſſed the an g 
calling the powers of the earth into exertion, have ni 
grated to the unimproved wildernets, and taught the by, 
. barous natives the benefits of agriculture. And uber 
agriculture has been carried to higher perfection in on! 
realm than it has been in another, the people of the 
former, by parting with the ſmallcircumference of they 
ſtinted fields, have exchanged their ſituation fir 
one, where a larger ſhare of ſkiltand labour has ben 
renumerated with an augmentation of produce. And 
where a want of {kill, or induſtry, in a country, has es 
hibited one man's field in a fruitleſs point of view, hs 
wary neighbour has generally, at a cheap price, fus 
ceeded to his poſſeſſions, and clothed the ſame hel 
with a ſmiling harveſt. 
The land in America, which could ſupport one 50. 
nge only, according to his mode of living, is capabled 
being brought to ſupport five hundred. If then ie 
encreaſe of the human race, is the encreaſe of glory 
happineſs, and if the glory and happineſs of mani 
is intended by the author of their nature; to be broigt 
to an higher ſtate of perfection, that perfection will i 
be completed until the powers of the earth, and! 
ſea, are all exerted in the ſupport of as great a mit 
tude as can be {ſupported by both. 

If man has a natural right to any thing, it is to 2 
port from one of his parents, during his helpleß f 
of infancy : this he has in common with other ani 


He has alſo an excluſive right to his bodily and men 
: pouerh 
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powers, 


'herefore, when the country is ſo full of inhabitants, 


that, a part muſt ſuffer, any one of them has an indus - 
bitable right to ſeek ſubliltence inacountryleſs crowded | 


in the country to which he ſhall migrate, there is no 
{oil but what is the property of the nation exiſting there, 


or ſome individual member of it, be muſt come in by | 


purchaſe ; but if he can find a ſpot not thus appropri- 
— he has clearly a right to ſeize upon it. as his-own. 
The difference of nation, or country, is no objection, 
becauſe the carth belongs to the ſons of men indiſcrim- 
ately, until there is an excluſive appropriation. His 


uot having force enough to maintain his poſſeſſion | 


againſt his neighbqurs, is no objection to the principle. 
There may be. a ſuggeſtion,.that the wilderneſs of 


America, in the ſtate, it was found by Europeans, was 
ſuited to the nature, ſtate, and habits of the people found 
here, and that therefore, it was unjuſt for the Europe- 
ans to take poſſeſſion of the country. There is no ar- 
gument in this ſuggeſtion; for if the encreaſe of man- 
kind is an object, it could not be effected by the man- 
ver of a Savage life; and if the author of human na- 
ture had intended this continent, as only a field for the 
chaſe, the earth in America would not have been en- 
wowed with thoſe powers, which at the ſame time in- 

e and reward the hand of agriculture. | 
We know, that whatever a man in a tate of nature 
becomes fairly poſſeſſed of, is his, while his poſſeſſion 
continues; but the moment he abandons it, the next 
rolleffor has the ſame claim. There is a queſtion that 
caries the uind near to the line which divides the 
principles of imple natural rights, from the brit ſtep 
'v manicipal laws. When a Savage has killed his 
deer, 


and conſequently. à zight to exiſtence ; and 
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deer, and ſatiated his then preſent appetite, he 
the reſidue on a tree to keep it from the wolves a 
Hen until he ſhall return: and the queſtion may h. 
ether his property is {till continued in the veniſ, 
excluſwely of all others. Where there is no tribunt 
to puniſh, there can be no ſanction to civil law ; andy 
is very clear, that the Savages had none; but the ſen 
of a retaliation may be ſuch among them, as to prever 
the violation of 17 URL of een as the one 
above mentioned. 
When a whale, or a0 gab, ie ſubdued, either by 

a Savage or any one elſe, we conceive that the perſn 
who has ſubdued it, has an excluſive property in th 
fiſh. In ſubduing the fea animal, 'thoſe who are engay: 
ed in the bufineſs, do not gain a property in the waten 
which they paſs upon. Nor do the Savages, while tej 
traverſe the wilds, in the chaſe, for ſubſiſtence, gain: 
property in the ſoil they paſs over. There has bee, 
no doubt, a practice for diſtin tribes to divide th: 
wilderneſs for the purpoſe of hunting; and tl! 
they have generally held ſuch diviſions facred, ther 
may be good evidence of; but thoſe diviſions wer 
never intended as the lines marked for tillage and ol 
er improvements. There is a faint ſpecimen cf ag 
culture among the nations who live on the banks of the 
Lake Ontario; but the fields are not the inheritabl 
eſtates of families. When the one who has the po. 
ſeſſion dies, the land reverts to the nation, or tribe, ui 

is by them again aſſigned to ſuch perſon as they cht 
to give it to. We have an inſtance of this nature i 
the diſtrict. The Penobſcott tribe who now exiſt thers 
are conſidered as the ancient poſleffors of a quaat 


of land there. The government has in conſiderati 
of 
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char, affpned them u berger traft of Wout the con- 
tents of twelve miles wide, and thirty miles long. 
The people of that tribe have no diviſion among them». 
ſelves, but hunt in common upon it nor does any 
part of it deſcend to any man or family among them. 

As the Savages had.no ideas of a permanent uſe and 
improvement of the ſoil, or ever had a perfonal, or 
individual right in it, or ever by annexing” their la- 
hour to it, rendered it better, or more apt for the uſe 
of man, 1 am led to conclude, that they had no more 
property in the ſoil on which they hunted, than they 
had in the waters in which they fiſhed. They raiſed 
ſome corn, beans, pumpkins, and other vegetables in 
New England and Canada,* but did not claim 2 per- 
manent excluſive right in a particular place, or to any 
particular part of the lands. © | 
Bat if the Savages had no property in the ſcil, how 
can the people of America derive titles from them ? or 
it the European ſovereigns had no right to grant the 
nds in America, why are the titles under their charters 
held facred ? | | 

The anſwer to the firſt is, that the purchaſes were 
always of a ſachem, or of ſome one who pretended to 
that dignity of character. And that if the Indians made 
a chief for the purpoſe of leading them in war, and to 
declare when a war ſhould begin, and when it ſhould 
end; and to determine on the cauſcs of war, and on 
the motives to peace, it would by no means follow. that 
he ſhould have power to ſell their lands. The Indian 
oonveyances clearly amounted to nothing more than a 
contract, made by the chief, on conſent of his tribe, 
that the Savages ſhould not make war on the white 


+ people 


* Ogilby's Voyages, 


| people for taking lands to a certain extent into pollel 


cluſion of all others. 


and ſuch boundaries and limits neceffarily led the {et 


'from which, by a legal fiction, appurtenant to royal 


* 
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lion. In chis way, we may account for one ſachem! 
ſelling the. ſame tract to ſeveral; different purchaſer; 


for if the deed was only an agreement, upon peace and 
friend(bip, there could, in the Indian's view, be no in 
morality in making the contract with as many as might 


appear to demand it. And a wiſh in ſome of the Sat. 
ages to trade wich the white people, and to learn the 
art of agriculture, might be a principal motive. 

In anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, it may be obſcrig!, 
that by the anſwer to the AHrit, it appears that the wild 
lands of America, are conſidered as not being under 
any ſpecial appropriation to any man, or nation of men, 
but as belonging to the common ſtock of mankind: 
and therefore, that he, who ever. he might be, who fir 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſpot with an intention to cult 
vate it, ought to be conſidered as 6 in ex- 


The ſovereigns of nations have ri be claimed 3 
dominion-over their ſubjects, even when they have been 
without the realm: and as this continent was diſcover- 
ed about the fame time by the Spaniards, the French, 
the Engliſh and the Dot the diſtinction between the 
ſubjects of each, in this country, would have been lol, 
if they had not been ſeverally governed by the laws df 
their ſeveral ſtates. The ſubjects of the Engliſh King 
would have very ſoon got into deadly contentions 
amongſt themſelves, if there had not been laws to go.. 
ern them. The bounds and limits of heir titles wer? 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to a ſtate of civil government; 


tlers to acknowledge a certain ſuperintending power; 


prerogatives, 
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ves, they ſuppoſed they drew their Bites. Biz. 
the fact was, that they held their titles by a right 4 
prior occupancy, and the lands haye been handed 
down by inherifance, or transfer, fr om that day to this, 7 
under a title originated by taking the land at firlt as 
the gift Fe make as fell while tall obece boom 
appropriated to the uſe it was created for, until an Euro- 
poſſeſſed. it, and as the right of wm firſt poſſeſſor 
who annexed lis labbur to it. 
The grants from the Savages took "EA one pre- 
text to war, and the charters from the ſovereigns com- 
pelled the planters to be at peace among themſelves, 
and led them to acknowledge and apply the ſame 
principles of government to their property here, as 
were applied in the kingdom from whence they came. 
That the opinions of the people of this country in 
general, have been contrary to this hypotheſis, is no 
ſolid objection to it. There have been many inſtanees, 
in which mankind have acted from motives, founded 
on principles of which they have been totally ignorant. 
Had the firſt planters in North America, ſeized upon 
the wilderneſs here, as upon unappropriated and Vacang 
lands, they would have been obliged to enter into a 
compact with the Savages that they ſhould enjoy their 
polleſſons without interruption: and as men from 
ſereral countries came here at the ſame time, the Eng- 
lh were obliged to look to their parent ſtate for pro- 
(ton ; and to ſome ſuperintending power, as an arbi- 
ter betpock the different colonies, and between the in- 
Widuals of the fame place or plantation. 
If nations crowded with mhabitants, could not mi- 
8 the conſequence would be, that they muſt die of 
langer, Jr deſtroy each other. In China the people 
N bave 
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have no idea of colonizing, home than Þ no part of 


the world, excepting that empire, which is ſuitable to 
the ſuppoſed dignity of a Chineſe : they therefore con. 
trive many ways to Nane the deſtruction of the hu. 


mam ſpecies, by Accs of violence. Many children are de. 


ſkroyed, by being thrown into the water, and by oth- 


er means, under pretence of their being decrepid, de. 


formed, or being born on inauſpictous days. And the 
aged, or infirm, are diſpatched on principles of pity, to 
relieve them from an inſupportable load of years, 
Whether the burning the wives with the corps of their 
huſbands, in the empire of Indoſtan, is founded in the 
ſame policy, is not certain. There can be nothing 
clearer in reaſon and philoſopby, than that a people 
thus ſituated, have a right to change their reſidence, 


and to gain a ſubſiſtence on any part of the terraqueous 


globe, where they can find the ſoil, neither appropriated, 
or poſſeſſed with an intention to appropriate it to the 
uſe for which it was made. 

There is an objection to this mode of reaſoning, 
which ought to have its full ſhare of confderation. I 
the Savages cannot be incorporated with the emigrants, 
or become civilized as a nation, it will clearly follow, 
that they will by degrees be extirpated, and finally 
ceaſe to exilt as a nation. A writer is not obliged to 
hold himſelf accountable for the conſequences of ny 
of the eſtabliſhed principles, upon 104 this world i 
projected: whether we ſee it or not, all are eftabliſted 
in wiſdom, and will be improved for the higheſt adrat- 

rage of the human race colleQiyely. The religion o 
nature, the light of revelation, and the pages of hilcory, 
are combined in the proof, that God has ordered that 
nations ſhall become extinQ, and that others hal! take 
their places. WY! The 
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The Savage has his day; and enjoys life according 
to the taſte and habits he poſſeſſes; be caſts his eyes 
abroad, over the extenſive wilderneſs of his wild domain, 
and ſighs at the apprehenſion. that his nation and race 
maſt ceaſe to exiſt, and that his mighty foreſts muſt 
finally bow to human ſtrength ; and that the hills and 
the vallies, where he has enjoyed the chaſe, ſhall be 


covered with the cities. and the cultivated fields of 


white men. His agonies, at firſt, ſeem to demand a 
tear from the eye of humanity : but when we reflect, 
that the extinction of his race, and the progreſs of the 
arts which give riſe to his diſtreſſing apprehenſions, are 
for the increaſe of mankind, and for the promotion of 
the world's glory and happinels z that five hundred of 
rational animals may enjoy life in plenty, and comfort, 
where only one Savage drags out a hungry exiſtence, 
we ſhall be pleaſed with the perſpeCtive 1 into futurity, 

If there is a contention on this point, it muſt be with 
the deerces of Heaven, and let them gird on the ſword 
of conteſt who chuſe to do it. But without explana- 
tion there may be an apparent foundation for a charge 
ot advancing a poſition, that the civilized people may 
take the land of the Savages when they {hall pleaſe. 

It has only been faid, that when a nation is crowded, 
ome of the inhabitants have a right to migrate, and to 
lake lands where they ſhall find a country unimproved, 
in the way which nature intends. There is no privi- | 
cke, or right, but what may be practiſed upon, in a 
lcentious and erroneous manner. There is nothing 
chat has been advanced, which will juſtify a man's tak- 
ing the land of a Savage, or rather land in a favage . 
dountry, but an abſolute neceſſity to gain a ſubſiſtence 
which he cannot obtain without. 

K 2 The 
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The idea of obtaining vacant lands to ſell again, i; 
clearly wrong, unleſs the purehaſe is made, to promote 
a ſettlement of a number, in ſimilur cireumſtances of 
want and diftreſs. The purchaſe of preemptive rights, 
either with, or without the licenſe of à government, is 
clearly wrong; becauſe the very ſorm of the purchaſe, 
is evidence that the ſoil is not then wanted for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of man; and the anticipation of the poſſeſſion, 
only tends to rails the price- to be given, when there 
ſhall be a neceſſity to cultivate the wilderneſs for the 
fupport of a part of the human race. 

If the contracts made by individuals with the Savages 
| territory, were only for an uninterrupted 
poſſeſſion of lands contained within certain boundaries, 
it was of great conſequence to the governments, whote 
ſubjects made the contracts with the Indians, that thoſe 
ſhould be ſuch, as would ſecure that objett; and the 
governments had therefore a great intereſt in the fair- 
neſs and rectitude of the contracts. This produced 
an indiſpenſible neceſſity for each government of the 
colonies, to control, and direct the trade with the lu- 
dians, reſpecting their ſales of licenſe to improve lands. 

The colony of Maſſachuſetts, at a very early date, in 
the year 16337 paſſed an act prohibiting-the purchaſ 
of lands from the natives without licenſe obtained from 
the government. The deeds of the lands in Concord, 
Sudbury, and Marlborough, have an atteſtation of ſuc) 
licenſe annexed ; and all the titles were undoubteci 
attended with the ſame circuraſtance, ſo ©» as ther? 
_ were purchaſes made within the ſettled limits of the 


old colony: e there: are no deeds on record il 
' | Maſſachuſetts 


* Recited in a Jaw made in 1767. 
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Mafachuſetts Colony prior to the year 1640, which 
were executed by the natives. Nu. YE 
There is ſomething rather curious in the mode of treat- 
ment given by the Maſſachuſetts and by Plymouth 
colony, to the purchaſes & territory from the natives, 
within what is now the Diſtrict of Maine. . 
| Gorges and Maſon had been conſidered, before the 
year 1640, as enemies, in principle, to the New Eng- 


were ſtrong Epiſcopalians. They ſettled no orthodox 
clergymen, according to what the neighbouring colonies 
called orthodoxy, nor indeed did they before that year, 
eſtabliſh or ſupport any kind of government; or ever 
attempt to eſtabliſh any form of worſhip ; nor did they 
pay any attention to public ſchools. It was very evident 
that they held all the Puritan regulations in contempt. 
Thar government over their ſervants, vaſſals, and ten- 
ants, from a want of thoſe regulations, became weak 
and ineſſicient; · and we therefore find their conſtant 
complaints.of being plundered by their ſervants, cheat- 
— by their agents, and of being deſerted by their 
als, | 
The civil wars coming on in England, gave Maſſa- 
chuſetts a fair hope of extirpating a neighbour from 
whom ſhe in a future day might uffer. The general 
court therefore contemplated an extenſion of their 
charter to the eaſt, as far as would take in the whole 
country to the grant on Kenebeck, made to their ſiſter 
colony, New Plymouth; this would ſwallow up both 
Gorges' and Maſon's patents. 


2 * CY = _ 


and to have a general government over the whole 
comtry, urged the point of the king's reaſſuming the 
R 3 lands 
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land colonies 3 they were both anti-republicans, and 


Gorges withingto have the other colonics annihilated, | 
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lands granted by his anceſtor, and making new grant 
of the whole; and according to this idea, he and Ma. 
| ſon having ſurrendered their title, he took the charter 


on pleaſure, and where they pleaſed, in the Province 


Indian deeds ſhould be held as paramount to the granti 


Patent, as the charter on Cape Cod. They did not is 


1 
i 


in the year 1639 for the Province of Maine. 

The Maſſachuſetts, in the year 16443, came to arſe. 
lution to extend their charter as far eaſt as Caſco Bay. | 
They were, however, very conſcious that this conſtruc. 
tion might at leaſt be a doubtful one, wherefore, though 
they had expreſsly prohibited the unlicenſed purchaſe of 
lands from the natives within their colony, and though 
they extended their colony near to the New Plymouth 
patent, yet they cheriſhed and countenanced the plan 
of individuals obtaining deeds of the natives at their 


of Maine, and in as great quantities as ſuited their con. 
venience, or would gratify their taſte. This mode of 
procedure alarmed the colony of Plymouth; for if the 


of European princes in one inſtance, the idea being 
popular, would ſoon become univerſal z and their title 


as a colony, to a colony, might eventually be rendered 
nugatory. To prevent this, in the year 1643, the 
government of that colony paſſed an act in theſe words 
** It is enacted by the court, and the tuthority thereol, 
that no perſon, whether inhabitant of this government, 
or other, ſhall purchaſe, hire, or receive of gift, of a 
Indian, or Indians, any lands that ly within the lines d 
this colony.“ By this colony, they meant, as well the 


low the people on the patent to vote or act in the guy 
eral court ; or the people there, being few, and incob 
ſiderable, did not chuſe it: but as the patent had 10 


governmerital powers, it was conſidered as under tl 
laws 
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Jaws and government of the colony to which it was 
7 government of New Plymouth, attempted to 
eftabliſh a government on the banks of the Kenebeck, 
in order to prevent the evils which they ſaw would 
ariſe by means of the purchaſes from the natives : but 
this attempt was too feeble to render their intereſt any 
eſſential ſervice, and they found it neceflary to be quit 
of the trouble, by a fale of the patent ; 

A detail of purchaſes from the natives, will be a dull 
entertainment for the readers in general ; but thoſe 
who may be inhabirants of the Diſtrict of Maine here- 
after, may pe gratified by finding in print, a hiſtory 
the origin of their titles to their eſtates. 

The firſt conveyance from the natives, which can 
now be found, of lands within the Diſtrict, was made 
by Mr. Knowles, in the year 1643, to Humphrey Chad- 
bourne, the great grandfather of the Hon. Fenjamin 
Chadbourne, Eſq. who is now in poſſeſſion of the lands 
conveyed. 

Another was made in the year 1650, by Mr. Knowles, 
the ſachem of Newickawanick, to Thomas Spencer, of 
the lands at Quampeagan, and extending up to Salmon 
Fall brook, but how far back from the river is uncertain, 

From the year in which Chadbourne purchaſed, to 
the year 1649, there was a doubtful conteſt in the 
government of Great Britain, which had a very pecu- 
lar effect on the purchaſes from Indians. The lands 
had all been granted by the crown, and a re-grant had 
then been lately made to ſeveral noblemen, of all the 
lands in North America. If king Charles was able to 
ſupport his conteſt againſt the parliament, the Indian 
litles would become nugatory, and be held as void; 

K 4 | but 
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but if the republican fide ſhould prevail, then the In- 
dian deeds, as oppoſed to royal grants, wauld be held 
Ss f 8 valid. DOT rn 
= The year 1648 ted the matter in England, for a 
* time at leaſt, and the ſucceeding, year gave a {yitcm af 
* proceedings reſpecting ſuah purchaſes. in this country, 
Charles was dead, and the repuhlican party eſtabliſhed; 
and of courſe any claim againſt a royal grant waph 
have weight, among the republicans ho found thoſe 
large patents dangerous to that equality, in church 
ang ſtate, which we found to n 
: government. wy $044 

” In the year 1649 „Jobn Richan e dived on an 
iſland on the eaſt (ae of Kenebeck River ald near the 
ſea, called Jeremyſquam, . purchaſed. the Iſland ci 
| Robinhood, the ſachem of the country. Jobn King, 
who Was a witneſs to the deed, appeared before gov. 
ernor Bellingham, and made oath that he faw Robin- 
hood execute the decd. The governor's certificate, on 
the deed, is in theſe words. 4 King teſtiſys upon 
oath, that in his preſence Robinhoed did ſeal and de 
lizer this writing, unto which he ſet his mark as witncl 
to the ſame. Taken before me 22 6mo. 1654. Ric 
Bellingham governax, I do not find any dced, ex: 
cepting the two which I have mentioned, that was 
given before the oath taken on the deed. to. Richards 
before governor Bellingham, The proof of an Indian 
deed before the governor, was at once giving a fanciion 
to all purchaſes of that kind, and a complete ackno»!: 
edgment of the Indians“ right to convey. There is 10 
record of the public opinion on this ſubject at that day; 
but we have no reaſon to believe that Bellingham 
add againſt, or even without the ſupport of the go#- 
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ernment, and the concurring opinion of the people of 


the colony. CST . q 
One John Parker, who lived on an iſland near to 
that called Jeremyſquam, and on the eaſt of the mouth 
of Kenebeck or Sagadahock River, called by the Sav- 


that iſland of one Damaze, an Indian, in the year 1649, 
wich all the land on the weſt fide of Kenebeck from 


claimed and entered in the book of claims, in the year 
1718, at was claimed as a purchaſe from Robinhood, 
It may be ſuppoſed that the Indian who fold, had, as 
uſual, ſeveral names. - The land on the weſt fide of the 
ner, includes hat is called Small Point, and is bound- 
ed by the waters of Caſeo Bay on the weſt. The pur- 
chaſe of Parker is now the greater purt of Georgetown; 
and ſome of his-deſcendants live on the land at this day. 
The lands on Arrowſike, or as the Savages called it, 
Arroſeag Iſland, were fold in the year 1660 to Roger 
Spencer, and Thomas Clark. This iſland contains 
the reſidue of Georgetown, and has the meeting houſe 
upon it. Sir Biby Lake was afterwards intereſted with 
Clark in the Indian conveyances, but how he came in 
of no conſequenee in the preſent inquiry. 

All the lands on both ſides of the river Kenebeck, 
vere purchaſed of the Savages, between the year 1649 
and the year 1660. 

Kenebie, and Abbagaduſſett, ſold to Spencer and 
Clark all the lands on the river, ten miles on each 
ide, and up to Neguamkeag and Teconnett Falls. 
11654, Robinhood fold the town of Woolwich, on the 
all fide of the river, by the name of Neguaſſcag, to 
Edward Bateman and John Brown. The town is now 

| held 


ages Reſkeagan, now called Parker's iſland, purchaſed | 


the ſea up to Winegance Creek. When this land was 
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held under the Indian right. © The lands on M 
_ River, were ſold to Thomas and Samuel Vork, by Jer. 

umpkin and Devele Robin, in the year 1670. The land; 
onthe weſt of Kenebeck and on Stevens river were bought 
by Thomas Stevens, of Elderumkin, and Daniel Robin; 
Nenement. The river called Stevens River, took its name 
from this planter's living on the bank of it, under thi 
purchaſe. The lands over againſt Swan Iſland, on the 
welt ſide of Kenebeck, were fold in the year 1672 to 
Margaret Stevens, who was, as is ſuppoſed, the widou 
of Thomas Stevens. Near to Stevens? purchaſe, aud 
on the ſea, is a neck of fine land, called Merryconeag, 
now in the town of Harpſwell, which was purchaſed in 
the year 1674, by one William Lyman ; but after the 
purchaſe from Gorges' grandſon by the colony of Ma. 
ſachuſetts, and in the year 1682, the lands were grant. 
ed by the government to the college. The Indian 
grantee and the college were treated alike by the an- 
cient ſettlers : neither got any thing of conſequence by 
their grant. en a | 
There was a very extenſive grant of the lands on the 
river Androſcoggin, made in the year 1654 to Thom. 
as Purchaſe. The people who claim that land have er- 
tended it far up the river; but as there is a conteſt be. 
gun between the proprietors and the commonwealtl, 
it will not be fair to publiſh an opinion upon the extentd 
the deed under which the Peppſcott proprietors chin 
Jerumpkin ſold the lands on Muddy River to Thom 
as York, in 1670. There has been no claim eſtablil. 
ed under that conveyance. Between the above men. 
tioned tracts and the river Saco, there were no grant 
of conſequence made by the natives; we may the 
fore return to the Indian titles eaſt of the _—_ 
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Land which has ſince been called Trott's Neck, in 
the ſoutherly part of Woolwich, was ſold in 1685, by 
Agamagus, otherwiſe called Moxus, Egremet, and 
Eſſemenſco. Moxus was a noted warrior, and an ac- 
knowledged chief in his day. It ought to have been 
mentioned that the fale of Swan Iſland, in Kenebeck 
River, was made in the-year 1667, to Humphrey Davie, 
that title by a Sir John Davie, ſometimes called in Eng, 
had Sergeant INN He was a men at um 
that country. | 

The ſachems called Kenebis and Abbagadufſett, x were 

generally united in their grants, and appear to have 
fold nearly all the lands on the Kenebeck River, to 
one and another, and the greater part ſeveral times 
If any of the Indian titles could have been eſtabliſh. 
ed in oppoſi tion to that under the Plymouth patent, 
one made in the year 1649, by Kenebis, to Chriſto, 
pher Lawſon, and aſſigned in the year 1653, to Clerk 
and Lake, would have ſucceeded. This deed was for- 
tied by ſeveral others, and contained the land up wo 
the fall of Teconnett, but the proprietors under it, be- 
came diſcouraged, and were contented to ſettle a line 
ſouth of Faſtera River, where the head of Woolvwich 
now is. 

The Indian deeds laſt n were obtained 
vith a view to oppoſe the right of the new Plymouth 
colony, and were never attended to, until that govern- 
ment attempted to eſtabliſh an excluſive right to the 
ade and fiſhery of the river. To this it may be add- 

00 that the purchaſes were made, much under the 
countenance .. 
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countenance of the n. and eee 11 

chufetts. 
Walter Phillips, who lived on. Datnariſcotia Ri. 
er, purchaſed, in the year 1664, certfin lands at the 
lower end of the Pond in Damariſcotia, and ſo en. 
tending over to Caniſſex River nortirweſt, and thre: 
leagues up into the country from the mouth of Frek 
Falls. This deed was ſigned by Joſle, and his brother, 
and Agelke his wife. He calls himſelf the Sachem of 
the land there. The deed was recorded in a book 
called the Sheepſcott Records in the year 1667, Anoth 
er deed appears, as made by Wittenoſe, and Eludugle, 
to the ſame Phillips, in 1662, of certain lands whcreon 
he lived, from Pedgodagowake down below the houſe 
of faid Phillips, where the natives uſed to. carry ther 
canoes over to the river Caniſſex. Where that rira 
was, may be uncertain ; but perhaps it was the Sheep! 
cott. The grantees in this deed were the ſons of [oft 
and meant to conſine their father's grant, Both the 
feeds begin with theſe words 3 Walter Phillips ny 
well and peaccubly enjoy and poſſeſs from the date hero 
of,” which ſhews that theſe grants were intended on 
as an agreement not to diſturb his poſſeſſion. Tie 
ſame * ſold lands at MS. SH Falls in the 


| Fear 1606. . 
There were lands purchaſed in the year {a 


mentioned, of one Jack Pudding, on Monſeag Rv?! 
near Cowſeagan Narrows. This is now called de 
Cowſeagan claim, and held under that deed. 

One George Davie, was an early ſettler on Sheep 
cott River, and had his houſe not far from Wiſcaſlet 
Point. He purchaſed a large t. act of land in the c 
1663, of Vichodehant, Quaſſememock, and Odin, 


8 alias, 
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las, Danie! Diek Swaſn and Diogenies, natives 
and Sagamores of Sheepſcott. This purchaſe was 
to extend to Kenebeck weltward ; but the Cowſea- 
gin chaim, and the deeds'to Clark and Spenſer, have 
been ſo managed, as to reſtrict the bounds of the 


Sheepſcott River. The flouriſhing village of Wiſcaf- 
ſett is under this title; and two other deeds, made by 


the oppoſite ſide of the river, to the fame George Da- 
vie, Theſe lands came by inheritance and transfer to 
2 number of wealthy" men, who in the year 1734, at 
Boſton, aſſociated under the name of the Boſton! com- 
pany : but afterwards held their regular meetings un- 
der the name of the Jeremyſquam and Wiſcaſſett 
proprietors. 

The Indian wars, which were commenced in the 
year 1675, and continued with but few and ſhort in- 
termiſſions, until the year 1747, rendered the eaſtern 
lands of little value to the nonreſident proprietors ; but 
n ſoon as the white people had gained fuch ſtrength as 
to expel, or reduce to amity the ſavage tribes near the 
ſea, the proprietors were very induſtrious in recom- 
meneing their claims, and in reviving their obſolete ti- 
ler. The Indian deeds; while the boundaries claſhed 
with, and interſected each other, completely covered all 
te grants made by the crown, and the council of Ply- 
mouth, excepting a part of Gorges patent. The 
leeds were taken for that purpoſe. From this was 
Produced a ſcene of confuſion and diſtreſs, which re- 
ardelthe ſettlement of the country, and ruined a great 
number of the inkabitants: innumerable law ſuits were 

_ commenced, 


aſt to x line within one mile of the weſt ſide of 


the ſame Indians, of the ſame date, convey the lands on 


1 
® 
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ceommenced, and every title;in its turn, was called g 


the aid of ſome fuffering or diſtreſſed ſettler. Th, 
e Wt ART I ed the ſamelang 
to ſeveral different grantees, be lain — 
lame. finally, to come to: 
determination that where there had been actual en. 
tries, and ancient ſettlements, theſe ſhould be preferred 
to any other title whatever. This was done on the 
idea that neither had a right to ſell. But from thi 
aroſe other difficulties which increaſed the number d 
unhappy litigations. The government held the Pro. 
vince of Maine under a grant from the crown to Gor. 
ges; it would not do to relinquiſſi that; wherefore it 
was decided that where there had been no actual en. 
tries, or ancient poſſeſſions, the European titles fhoull 
have the preference. This principle eſtabliſhed the 
proprietors. of the Plymouth patent, in the right to 
large tract of country. The idea of actual entries, and 
ancient poſſeſſions, being ſuperior to Indian or Euro- 
pean grants, ſuggeſted the idea of holding again# both 
by mere poſſeſſion : and as a jury was to try each illus, | 
the hope was in a prevaling partiality, let the opiniot 
of the judges be as it might. Before the time of the 
trials on the patents and Indian deeds, there was no in- 
ſtance of taking poſſeſſion without ſome colour of til: 
All theſe — and circumſtanees combined to fi 
the country with law ſuits and controyerſies, to the 
great, diſtreſs and impoveriſhment of the inhabitants 
Nor is the calamity yet over; and it may be addel, 
that unleſs ſome meaſures can be taken by the legils 
ture to put an end to the litigations, the Diſtridt vil 


groan under the injury for a longtime to come. 
There 


an 
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There was a deed obtained, in 1694, by governor 
Phips of Madockawando, to cover the lands granted to 
Beauchamp and Leverett on Penobſcott river; but the 
patent being always. conſidered as valid, no uſe has 
When the general court of Maſfuchuſerts, in the 
year 1718, appointed commiſſioners to receive the 
claims in the eaſtern country, a book was provided for 
the regiſtry of the proceedings. This meaſure was ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the war, which was then over for a 
fort time, had drawn the people in the Province of 
Maine and territory of Acadie, from their habitations, 
and nearly depopulated the country. - Befides this, the 
titles upon the records, appeared ſo numerous and 
were ſo uncertain in their deſcriptions, that ſome par- 
ticular evidence had become neceſſary. 0 
When the book of claims was opened, John Miliken 
appeared to claim a tract at the head of Dunſton Riv- 
er. His title he derived from. one John Alger, his 
grandfathet, on his mother's ſide ; and the evidence 
produced to ſupport it, was the declaration of an Indian 
woman, who in the book of claims was called Jane, 
but in the depoſitions taken, was called Janap Hannum. 
dhe declared that her huſband ſurrendered the poſ- 
ſelion of the lands, to Alger, and that ſhe heard him 
declare that Alger ſhould have the ſame. Alger was 
killed by the Savages, and his heirs appeared with 
ther claim when the war was over. The, family ot 
Milikens, in Scarborough, and their grantees, are in 
poſſelſion of che tract at this day. The courts always ad- 
Judged the title to be good. 
Notwithſtanding the grants from the council of Ply-- 
mouth to Gorges and Maſon, to Dy, Vines, and Oldham, 
an... 


q 
o 


= 
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on the river Saco, one William Phillips; commonly ci. 
led Major Phillips; who lived on that" river, purchaſy 
of the natives all the lands from the fx up into the 

One deed, dated in the year 166r, was made by cy. 
tain Sunday of Three Hills of Rocks, thirty five or fon) 
miles above Saco Falls. This was intended to grant, 
what Phillips ſuppoſed was a treafure of great value; 
for there was then; and 'finice” has Been ati idea, that 
ſome rocks on Saco River, or'r;2ar it, which ſhine very 
nuch, by reaſon of their having à great portion of 
ifinglaſs, or talke in the clifts, were richly impregnated 
with ſilver: but there are ſo many hills there, which 
have the ſame appearance, that it has never yet been 
aſcertained which were tlie Hills intended to be granted. 
Norwould it have been of much importance where 
thoſe hills were placed, if another deed had not made 
thoſe an important boundary, oo! 

Fluellen, or a ſachem, called Fluellen Sumptimus, 
in His deed, conveyed in the ſame year, to the fant 
Phittps; alt the lands from Saco River over to Cape Por 
poife River, and fo extending in all that breadth up b 
Stitday's rocks. When the ſolt became of conſequence, 
it was weceffary to find the rocks; if the rocks ar 
really found, yet there has been no ſilver produced fron 
the adventure. Another deed was made by an Indi 
to Phillips, of lands at the head of Cape Porpoiſe and 
Wells townffüps, which are now held in Sanford and 
Waterborough under that titlteQ. 

There has been always a opinion, that Ph:!!;ps 93 
a friend to Gorges“ family. The towns of Kitt) 
York, and Wells had been granted by Gorges; C6 
Porpviſe lands were held by Rigby, under de 
grant to Dy and others. The deeds from the na? 


{® 
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Saco, a8 far as the country was then explored, or 
known, excepting the towns ſettled under Gorges“ 
grants: and when Gorges grandſon ſold to Uſher for 
he colony of Maſſachuſetts, in 1676, he expreſsly re- 
{erved to Phillips all the lands which he had purchaſed 
of the Indians. This he would never have done, if 
Phillipe had purchaſed in oppoſition to the family's ti- 
tle. It may be eaſily conceived, that when the colony 
of Maſſachuſetts had uſurped the government of Gorg- 
e Province, denied the validity of his patent, and 
countenanced the purchaſes from the natives, that 
Gorges” ſon, or grandſon, finding the government of 
the republic then ſet up in England, adverſe to his in- 
tereſt, and deſpairing of ever being reeſtabliſhad in his 
province, might obtain Phillips agency to ſecure his 
own property, and to defeat the claim of Rigby and 
Vines, who were active againſt him. That they oppoled 
the government of Lygonia to that of Gorges' province, 
wil appear when we come to treat of the changes of 
dl government, which have taken place in the 


There was a ſmall grant by a ſachem, to Saunders, 
Buſh and Turbel, of four miles ſquare, at the head of 
Wells and Arundle. The lands are now held under 
that deed and incorporated by the name of Coxhall. 
Captain Sunday ſold to Francis Small, all the lands 
between the Offipee Rivers. The orig:nal deed, un- 
recorded, was found in the year 1770, among the pa- 
7 pers of the family, who, with their aſſigns, hold the 
| owns of Parſonsfield, Waſhington, Limerick, Francil- 
borough, and Limington, under it. HS 


The 
ns 8 8 
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£4 7 fold by Dre. 
WS partners in trade, nee the lande of Su. 


day in partgerſhip. The town of Shapleigh is bel 
under that title. Small went to Cape Cod, on the com. 
mencement of the Indian wars, and died there. Shay: 
leigh eontinued at Kittery, where there is a very numer. 
ous of his at this day. Ile was a man much 
life, and will be win oken of in the 

RE | 
"There, may. be ſore titles. to ſmall discs under the 
conveyance of Savag n but 
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CHAPT ER vll. 


A Deſcription of Sour Wer Nun; includ. 
ing the Incidents in their Settlements, and the Wars . 
have had with EO RN 13 


Tur Province r the firſt ſet- 
lement of it, connected with the government of New- 
foundland ; and as the country between the Makaga- 
lawick and the Scoodic, was ſettled originally under 
that government, and may be now conſidered as a part 
of the Diſtrict of Maine, WENT e 
injury.to the defign of this hiſtory. 

St. Andrews is on a point of land, ſituated on 
the north of the Scoodic, and on the ſouth of the 
river which we call the St. Croix, and which the natives 
call the awick. The village of St. Andrews, 
and all the country between thoſe rivers, contain now 
about ten thouſand inhabitants, including thoſe who 
live on the iſlands in Paſſamaquaddy Bay. This place 
was ſettled very early under the French government, 
and continued to be inhabited without een un- 
ul the year 1704. 

The Abbe Raynal gives a very romantic deſcription | 
of the manner of life, which the French led in the coun- 
iry of Acadie. They had no trade, litigation, or 
controverſy, according to his fanciful account of their 
manners. 

Calonel Church, in the year 1704, went up the riv- 
Scoodie as far as he found inhabitants, and deſtroved 


all 15 houſes, and killed, took or drove away all the 
pe ple. 


La We 


\ 
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Me do not find that the French ever renewed their 
ſettlements, to the ſouthward of what we call the 8. 
Croix, and what the natives called the Makagadawick, 
after their extirpation by Church. The treaty af 
Utrecht, in 1712, ſettled the boundary at the St. Croix 
In the year 1762, the Province of Quebeck being rc. 
duced by rhe power of the Engliſh government, ſever. 
al perſons went to the north of the Scoodic, to begin 
an Engliſh ſettlement. Where the French improve. 
ments had been, they found the land grown over with 
young cherry trees and birches: where the buildings 
had been deſtroyed, they found the remains of chimnies 
and cellars. In the cellars were found a great number 
of ſpades, axes, pickaxes, and other implements cf 
huſbandry. The place being well ſituated for the fiſhery, 
and a trade with the Savages, it has increaſed in wealth 
and numbers ſince the Anglo Americans have taken 
the poſſeſſion of it. While the war continued between 
England and America, the fettlement was again brok- 
en up, becauſe the inhabitants living too near the line 
of the two governments, to take à decided part wit 
either, were ſubjected to the depredations of both; 
and were plundered by the privateers of each party. 

On the weſt fide of the Scoodic, where general Lin. 
coln now owns the ſoil, there were French ſettlements 
which were deſtroyed by colonet Church's party, 
abandoned immediately after lis ſucceſsful attack c 
that place, r 

From 1635 to 1654, the country between Penob/cot 
and St. Croix, was in the poſſeſñon of the French.* 1h! 
Sieur de la Motte left ſome of his people there in 1603. 
The French erected a fort at Mount Deſcrt, wii 


Place 


Report to Courcz, 1:52. 1 !bid&. 


on the river Machias, which were erefted by one Mar- 
ion, a French trader. The French nation extended 
their claim along the ſea ſhore as far as the Kenebeck, 
:nd had, on the good harbours, houſes, or rather ſheds, 
for the purpoſe of trading with the natives. But there 
were no permanent ſettlements, or good houſes, nor 


had they or the Engliſh at that time an inclination to 


improve the, country for the purpoſes of huſbandry, 

In the year 1633, New Plymouth. colony ſent. peo- 
ple to Machias to ſet up a trading houſe ; but the 
French, under the government of de PAtour, killed 
two of them and carried the others away,F — |, 

” FERRO” OvTÞ, ” 777 5 

THts is an early ſettlement, and in giving the hiſt 
of Penobſcott, we give a hiſtory of all the towns near 
it. The river was called by the French who firſt diſ- 
covered and took poſſeſſion of it, Pentagoet,f or Pen- 


tagoevet. 5 The people of the colony of New Ply- 


mouth, erected a trading houſe there in the year 1626. 
This was three vears before their patent for lands on 
Nencbeck, and before they had any pretence of claim 
acre: but their poſſeſſion was in oppoſition to the 
French claim, therefore they had not any body beſides 
that nation to contend with on the RS 
| here 

* Purchaſe, and Smith. + Winthrop's Journal, page 59. 
4 Council Records of Maſſachuſetts. 2 \ 

Collection of Jess, in College Library, s Vol. 
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place they called Mont Manſell the fort they called 
gaureur; and they were driven away by Sir Samuel Ar- 
gal in 1613. Theſe were all the conſiderable ſettle- 
ments between the river Penobſcott and St. Croux: © 
There were no ancient ſettlements between thoſe on 
the Scoodic and the Penobſcott, excepting a few houſes 


ple continued their poſſeſſion until 1635! The man. 


Ihe French government held the place until 1654. 


r 


Americans of New Plymouth colony t60k: poſſeſſion of 


Vork, ſent one Major Sedgwick, who turned his court: 


vas ceded to the French by Charles IT. There vs 
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- There is no doubt but that the French had trading 
houſes on the Penobſcott, though nothing is ſaid of f 
either by their writers vr ours. In the year 1626, the 


the country, and continued there until the place wi; 
taken from them by the French in 1635. The French, 
by a ſtratagem, rifled the garriſon in 1632, but the peo. 


ner in which the French reclaimed! that, with other 
parts of the country, will be mentioned hereafter 


In that year Oliver Cromwell, under a pretence of an 
expedition againſt the Dutch, at Manhatoes, now Nev 


that way. Sedgwick took the fort at Penobſcott, and 
conquered all the country from thence to Port Royal. 
Cramwell granted the country to colonel Temple and 
others, who carried on a trade at Penobſeott, until the 
year 1667, when the country; by the treaty of Bredz, 


no ſettlement by the Europeans for the purpoſe of agr. 
culture. *. bg 

After the treaty of Breda, a Frenchman, called Cal 
tine, took his reſidence at Penobſcott. Some people 
ſuppoſed him to be a Jeſuit, and others conſidered his 
perſonal character as equivocal. All were, howere;, 
convinced of his entire enmity to the people of Nev 
England. Voltaire, and the Abbe Raynal, conicc: 
his character as a very extraordinary one. They {a 
that he was colonel of the regiment of Carignon; 2 
man of good connexions, and of good abilities. H 


married 


_ Report of Solicitor and Attorney Cencral in 1731. 
+ Report of Council in 2762. | | 
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married the daughter of an Indian chief, and lived a 
1690, Sir William Phips, with an army from Malla. 
Port Royal; and Caſtine the younger, and his tribe, 
became the profeſſed fubjetts of the king of England 
at a treaty held in 1693. There were frequent hoftili. 
ities committed by that tribe, after that treaty, which 
prevented the fetttement amd growth of the plantation, 
on the river Penobſedtt. The ton is bound bn the 
calt by Sedgwick, on the ſouth by the ſea, and on the 
welt by Campden; and extends up the river to Burki 
town on the eaſt fide, and to Frankfort on the welt 
fide, This place has never been, from the firſt fertle. 
ment of Acadie, until the yeur 1781, without a garriſon 
in it, and has always been dealt with by the nations un. 
der whofe government it has been, as a place of great 
confequence, The acceſs to it from the ſea is very 
ealy, the harbour is adorned with a great number of 
fine Hands ; the lands are very good ; and the ad- 
vantages derived from the fine and extenſive river 
which paſſes through it are very great. There are now 
within the town thirteen hundred inhabitants; and 
that number is increaſing by the conſtant acceſſion of 
new ſettlers from every part of the country. 


PEMAQUID oz BRISTOL. 

Tax land where the town of Briſtol is, was granted 
to Elbridge and Aldſworth, by the council of Plymouth, 
in 1629, This town is on the river Pemaquid. | 

There were inhabitants at Pemaquid before the year 
1929 ; for the council for the affairs of New England, 
acknowledge, in their patent to Elbridge and Aldi- 
Forth, that the patentees, by their tenants and fefs 

L 4 vants, 


% 1 83/HIST OR N | 
vunts, had been ſor more than 4hree. years in the pul. 


- 


ſeſſion; of the country. .. There wers people conſtart. 
en the ſea. coaſt, engaged in trading and fiſhing, 
from the time when Sir Humphrey Gilbert took pc. 
 ſeſhon of it under. queen Elizabeth, until, a ſetilemen 
vas made by the Plymouth council under the grant af 
bing James. They were ſtrangers to-the coalt, nd 
appear from their movements to have: been aſraid of 


" venturing far to the ſouthward before. the accident 


nee Plymouth: in. 

In che year 1639, Elbridge and Aldſworth took pal; 
lden of the lands — but, their patent 
_ contained. no powers of, government, and we hcar but 
little of chem before the year 1666, The bands of 
_ civil. government being broken. in the mother county, 
the people under the patent were left very much in 
_ themſelves... Charles I. in 1633,.though he had given 
up the forts.in Acadie to the French, yet he ſaid his 


| ſubjects had a right to fiſh and trade in the country, 


which declaration brought uk a Fe of diſorder: 
ly people, 

In the year 16655 there. was a new chm to the land 
under a grant of Charles II. to the, Duke of York 
who was aſterwards Jamey 1I, This grant extend 
from the place © called St. Croix, to a certain place call 
ed Pemaquina, or Pemaquid, and up the river thereof 
to the fartheſt head of the Amer tending to the m 
er Kenebeck, and ſo up to the northward, the ſhortelt 


| courſe to the river Canada.” 


The people of Pemaquid, who had never been * 
ny regular government, were very ſoon ſubmiflive to 
this. The power of the reſtored monarch; the du 
tion paid him by his friends, the forced reſpect of his 

enemies, 

* Ogilby. + Coun Files, Report ia 17632. 
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» ghepirhapie of the French nation, 
gave 4 full and ready ſubmiſſion tothe government 
which had his countenance and ſupport. Kn 

In the year 1665, commiſſionera wh were appointed 
by the Duke of York-ſettled the boundaries between 
(he towns of Pemaquid and Sheepſcott ; but a partieu - 
ar account of thoſe tranſactions, will do much better 
under the nam ww nme minen — 
the Diftrift. «+ Vt, eh: ROT YE, 2 2 
| Settlements — the year 6 inen increaled/in 

There were a number of people who 
came down from the Dutch ſettlement at the Manhba- 
toes, or New York. The Duke: of Vork had the 
New Netherlands, or what is now New Vork, granted 
dim in the year 1664. His governour, named Dun- 
gan, was over this eaſterm grant, as well as that on the 
Hudſon, The ſettlements increaſed until the year 
i680. The government under the Duke erected a 
fort at Pemaquid, near the remains of which is the ru- 
ins of a town : there is yet under the rubbiſh a paved 
{ireet, and the cellars of nearly thirty or perhaps forty 
houſes. - The lands: there were granted under the 
Duke of York's title, and many deeds, made by his gov- 
ernour haye been exbibited in the gantioſts: in that coun- 
* within thirty years paſt. 

There are ſeveral copies extant, atteſted by the late 
fecretary Willard, in. the year 1730, from the re- 
cords of Sheepſcott as then in the ſecretary's aſſice; 
hut there is no ſuch book of records to be found at this 
= lt is very probable that the book was taken out 

dy govzrnour Hutchinſon, and deſtroyed when his 
houſe was injured in the time of confuſion reſpecting 
ne ſtamp act: or perhaps it was burned in the town 
houſe 


ann e {This hook wis the record 
Sheepſcott, kept by Walter Philips, under the por. 
_ ernment of the Duke bf Yorks/and contained the x. 
cords as well of Indian deeds; as of the grants under (|; 
Duke, and under the fame perſon as king James ll. 
Phillips, when the country was deftroyed in the yea 
1680, fled to the weltward, and as the tradition is, die 
rt Charleſtown in Mafſachulerts, | Tue titles of ur 
Duke have never againſt the grant to L. 
bridge and Aldfworth, nor againſt the Indian deeds, 
The conveyances were as of lands under the govern. 
ment of New York. One conveyance may ferve 1 
un example, and ſhew the tenor of the whole, 
2 Paints, Eſq. one of the council in 
his majeſtys plantation and colony: of New 
EY York, and commiſſoner for the granting and 
—— confirming of lands withinthecounty of Com. 
| wall in the faid colony, 

To all to whom theſe preſerts-fiall come or ma 
concern greeting. Know ye that by virtue of the con- 
miſſion and authority unto me given by the right Hor: 
ourable Colonel Thomas Dungen, lieutenant and go,. 
ernour of the ſaid colony, for and in behalf of our mol 
gracious ſovereign lord James the ſecond, by the grace 
of God, of England, Scotland, France and Ireland king, 
defender of the faith, ſupreme lord of the plantation 
and colony aforelgid, I have given, granted, ra 
and confirmed; and by theſe preſents do give, grau, 
ratify and confirm unto John Dalling, of Monhega 
in the county of Cornwall, yeoman, all that cert 
meſuage or tenement ſituate lying and being on the 
en of en, and hereon the ſaid John Dallng 


no? 
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now dvelleth : and All, and fingular. the houſe, out 
houſes, edifices, buildings, ware houſes, barns, ſtables, 
orchards, gardens,  ehclofures, yards, back ſides, and 
way paſſages, water, water - courſes, lights, eaſements, 
profits, commodities, advantages, Hereditaments and 
appurtenances whatſoever, occupied, poſſeſſed, or en- 


parcel or members thereof, or any part or parcel there- 
of, and alſo the ſeveral other parcels of land there how 
fenced or incloſed by the ſaid John Dalling for plangag 
of Indian corn; with à full thitd pert of a certain 
murſh or meadow, on the ſaid ifland, and the ſage and 


fence in, and incloſe any other part or parcel of land 
on ſaid iſland for his uſe and accommodation, not ex- 
ceeding fix acres, To hhVve and to held the ſaid 


the premiſes, with their appurtenances, unto the faid 
John Dalling, his heirs and afhgnis, to the ſole and only 
proper uſe, benefit, and behalf of the ſaid John Dalling 
his heirs and affigns foreyer. T ielding and paying there 
for yearly and every year unto our ſovereign lord the king, 
_ bis heirs or ſucceſſors, or to ſuch governour, or other 
officer as from time to time ſhall be by him or them 
appointed to receive the ſame, on every twenty fifth day 
of March forever, as a quit rent, or acknowledgment 
for the ſaid land, one byſhel of merchantable wheat, or 
the value thereof in money, In witneſs whereof I have 
hereunto fet my hand and cauſed the ſeal of the colony 
to de hereunto affixed, and theſe preſents to be entered 
of record at James Totyn, the thirteenth day of Sep. 
tember, in the ſecond year of his mejeſty's reigh, 
| Annoque 


' 


joyed, or attempted, deemed, and taken, as part or | 


back room for the fiſhery there 3 with the liberty to 


g — and thoſe of Sir Ferdinando Gor. 
ges, and Sir Alexander Rigby, were all of a tenor quit 


* 


— 
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"Recorded the Py of the date hereof· 
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oppoſed to the principles of government and tenure; 
eſtabliſhed in the New England colonies, and tended 
in their nature to the deſtruction of equality in legi 


righis. This rendered the New England colonic: 


rather inattentive to the eaſtern country until Gorges had 
fold his province to Maſſachuſetts, and even then, as the 


colony had nothing to do with the country below Ken. 
ebeck, and as Indian conveyances, and che grants un- 


der the great patentees had fwallowed up the greater 


part of the territory weſt of the river, the government 
had 9 — — 


the country, / e Ag 4b. {> 124%, 
Sir William-Phips, — your 7692, made 


an expedition to Pemaquid, and there erected a fort. 


Whether this was done on account of the influence cf 
the owners of Aldſworth's patent, or to keep up the 
eee e eee, eee 
by the new charter, is uncertain. 

This fort was held by the anvil the year 
377997797 7 
from Mount Manſe!l, now. Mount Deſert, and united 
n 55 


The plantation of Pemaquid was ſettled before Bk. 
tomy: and in-Winthrop's Journal page 46, we have thi 
note, that in November 16432 letters came from Capt 


* chat D. Bull, and e more of the * 
W 
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who kept about the eaſt, had turned pirates, and had 
taken divers boats, and had rifled Pemaquid. . 
The country of Pemaquid being laid waſte by the 
Savages in the year 1676,“ continued to be uninhabited 
until after the peace of Utrecht, in the year 1712 ; and 
after that time, until the year 1717, there was no aid 
given by the government to the reſettlement of it. In 
that year, there was an order for the reeſtabliſhment 
of the garriſon, and the fort was repaired :' the country 
was, however, but thinly inhabited; the Penobſcote 
Indians, rendered more eruel by the former influence 
of Caſtine, and Le Maſſe, a prieſt, were-near by, and 
the acceſs for the Savages, from every part of the coun- 
try, was eaſy, In the year 1747, the Penobſcott tribe 
came into a treaty. of ſubjection to the government of | 
Maſſachuſetts, which they never afterwards openly vio- 4 
lated, The fort, called St. George, was attacked, in the 
year 1654, by Canada Indians, and defended with great 
ſpirit by Colonel North, who then commanded it. 
The town of Briſtol, which is the principal part of 
hat was Pemaquid fettlement, was incorporated by 
the name of Briſtol in the year 1765, and at the time of 
the late cenſus contained ſeventeen hundred inhabitants, 
NEW CASTLE © 
Tur town of New Caſtle, was formerly under the 
government of the Duke of York, and known by the 
name of Dartmouth in the county of Cornwall. There 
was 4 ſettlement there as early as in any part of the =o 
Pemaquid country. There was a fort'on à neck of = 
land on Sheepſcott River, which, with all the buildings, 
vere deſtroyed by the Savages, in the year 1680, and 
he ſettlewent intirely broken up. This land was fold 
r 


i 5 Hubbard. 
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by Jack Pudding and Robinhood, two Indian chicks, b 
one John Maſon, who lived there in thoſe times. One 
Randolph came to New Caſile ſome years ago, fron 
New Jertey, claiming lands wpder John Maſon, his w 
deſtox on his mother's part: be ſaid, that his parent 


informed him that he was born there, and that the; 
fled with hum, from the Savages, when he was an in. 
fant, and carried him away to New Jerſey. He pro 
duced papers centified by Walter Phillips, and had: 


copy of governour Dungan's commiſſion with him. 


New Caſtle is bounded on the eaſt by Briſtol, on the 
weſt by Pawnalbarough, Sheepſoott River being the 
ling between that and the town laft mentioned; and 
by the town of Edgcomb on, the ſouth, — 
waſhes the eat bank of it. 
taken, that town contained nine hundred inhabitants 
It was incorporated by the name of New Caſtle, in the 
year 1758. The progreſs made in the ſettlement of 
New Caſtle has been very flow, There was a ſettlement 
there in the early day of New England. The cellars 
of the old hauſes remain as eee country's & 
frudien by the Savages. 
extends on an eaſt and weſt line 
N eight miles, from Sheepſcott to Kenebeck Rive. 
The line begin above the town of "Woolwich, and 
takes in what-is called Wiſcaſſett Point on the north 
tide of it. The part of Pownalborough, which lies cn 
the eaſt bank of the Kenebeck, had no 32 mt 
that are recollected, until the year 1752; when the 
proprietors of the Plymouth patent erected a fort there 
called Frankfort. The courts were ſeated there whe 


the county of Lincoln was created i in 0 year 1 * and 
, ome 


N. B. This town is now divided, and the weſt part iccorpotatd 
the name cf Dreſden, in the year 279g. 


3 — 8 . — = - © 0© 
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(owe very good houſes were there ere@ted : but as the 
navagation of Kenebeck River is ſeveral miles above 
that town, the ſettlements encreaſe above it, on the 
river, and that part of the town hay been lang ftationary 
i to encreale of ſettlements. There are however fome 
very good farms there, and the land is generally good. 
This part is called the weſt pariſh. The north Pariſh 
is on the weſt fide of Sheepſcott River, at what is call- 
ed $heepſcott Falls. There were in the year 1630, 
a four tee banden Alheren; about Pemaquid, 
and $1, Georges and Sheepſcott.“ | 
The malt ancient and reſpectable ſettlements in 
nm 
head of the navigation in Sheepſcott River. | 
Theſe ſettlements inchude what is called Wilcaſſere 
Point; where there ia a very good meeting houſe, and a 
number of dwelling houſes, many of which are elegant. 
Thus village encreaſes exceedingly, and will ears 
become a place of great trade. | 
The ſettlements there began in hour e669; witches 
one George Davie, who-purchaſcd the foil of the natives, 
4 has been before” mentioned. Davie lived on the 
velt bank of the river, about half a mile north of where 
the meeting houſe how is, but was driven away in the 
jaar 1680, when the eaſtern country was deſtroyed. 
Tron ae eG again on that river, until 
ter eprace —— — proceed · 
ings of the proprietors of the 12 1730. 
There were on Sheepſeott River, in the year 2630, fifty 
E hecho Wh | 
In 


bis 
* Sylranus Davis? account, Council files. 
nnen... 


W reep 45 bk 


In the year 17.30; the ſettlements begun again. One 
Nobert Hooper was the firſt fertler on Wiſcaſſett Point. 
Foye and Lambert came there in the yenf 1734 ; 21d 
the proprietors ſoon after letted out the lands for ſettle. 
ment. The Indian wars, ſoon aſter, prevented the 
progreſs of the buſineſs, and kept che people withn 
their „ eee oma * uEeutant 
on the point. +6084 Yo e 
In the en Junks Williamſon, who hat 
come from the weſt of England-toſettle in the countr, 
was captured by a body of Indians from Quebeck, and 
carried through the woods to that city. Williamſon 
was a man of eminence among the people, and vn 
known to the Savages. ee let two others, who 
were after their cattle, paſs by them unmoleſted, and 
took Williamſon, who was in the rear. Upon hi 
' aſking the reaſon of this, they told him, that they were 
ſent out by the governour of Quebeck, to take a perſon 
| who could give him intelligence of the movements of 
the Engliſh. Captain Williamſon, from whom this ac- 
count is taken, ſays the Savages treated him very vel, 
and gave him his full ſhare of every thing they procu: 
ed for ſubſiſtence on their route to Canada. He va 
exchanged, the next year, and ſent back by way di 
Boſton, and has continued on the river ever ſince. 
and took its name from the ptide of Pownal, who wi 
then -governour of Maſſachuſetts. It contains tw 
thouſand inhabitants, has three pariſhes, but had 10 
ſettled miniſter before November 1753. 'On' the ſou 
of Pownalborough is the town of Woolwich. Thi! 
town is bounded welt on the river Kenebeck, eaſt n 
Monſeag, 
' ® Williamſon and Cargill's depolitions, i in Lambert's caſe, up. Co 
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' Monſeag, ſouth op Georgetown 4 from which it is di- 
vided by a ſtrait of waters, which forms the north 
and of Arrowſike IMand. The iland of Jeremyſquam 
is alſo within the ton. jy thc remark- 
able in che progreſs of the ſettlemem of that town. 
Brown and Bateman, who purchaſed the foil of the na- 
tives, lived there in 4666, and Sir William Phips was 
born on a peninſula now within it. The Indian name 
of Woolwich: was Nauſeag, and the early ſettlement of 
it was about. the year 1660, under Clark and Lake, who 
erected mills there. The Savages prevented the ptog- 
reſs of the ſettlement, until it was urged by Cadwalla- 
der Ford, Eſq. one of the aſſigns of Clark and Lake, 
ſince the year 47 5, The town was incorporated in 
1759, has a good meeting houle, and a miniſter, who 
has been ſettled. a number of . Wee 
hundred people in the towns. 
The hiſtory of Georgetown is the hiſtory of the 
Rizer Kenebeck.- That town is ſituated on both ſides 
6 the river, and was,not long ſince, what is now George- 
wn and Bath: the town now. comprehends- the 
land of Arrowlike, and Parker's. Iſland, which have 
been already deſexibed; and the land on the welt ſide 
of the river, called Small Point, up as far as Winne- 
gance Creek. This town, on the late cenſus, bears thirty 


ame hundred, inhabitants, und w Inoqrporated in the 
year 1718, 


On an beg ben tame Stage Hand, 
v2 the landing place of Popham's party, in 1607. 
Governour Winthrop ſays they came in 1609. Ogil- 
by, in his n which he made in the year 167 1, 
| *h lays, 
die Biby Lake's petition to the king in 17300. 

| M | 


e 
To a HISTORY or ray. 
ſays, that they landed on the weſt fide of the river, cn 
4 peninſula, and there began a plantation. Hubbar, 
says, that a party came from England, and ſettled a 
'Kenebeck, in the year 1619. Soon after Popham', 
party left the river, in 1608, the French took poſſeffor 
of it.“ In the year 1614, Sir Samuel Argall went 
from Virginia, and removed them, On the iſland are 
tha remains of a fort, ſeveral wells of water, and fer. 
eral cellars ; the remains alſo of brick 'chimneys haze 
been found there, f and it is very cleat that the brick; 
which were uſed in the buildings, muſt have been 
brought from Europe. On the welt ſide of the riveris the | 
remains of a fort, made of ſtone and earth: there are 
alſo eight old walls now to be ſeen, and the ruins of 
ſeveral houſes. Whether theſe buildings were erected by 
the Engliſh, or by the French, is uncertain ; but the 
probability is, that the former were the erectors of the 
Works. The Engliſh ſettlements continued without 
interruption until the year 1675 +} for Hubbard ſays, 
that there was perfect peace between the white 
people and the Savages to that time: yet the proceed- 
ings of the colony of Plymouth, reſpecting the ſale cf 
their patent, ſuggeſt that depredations had bcen com- 
-mitted by the Savages, From the proceedings of that 
colony we ſind, that, from the year 1626 to the yea 
1680, there were inhabitants, traders and ſettlers on the 
river, In the year 1670, there were twenty femilss 
on the welt ſide, and thirty on the eaſt fide of the ri. 
er. The names of thoſe, who, in the year 1654, took 
an oath of fidelity to the colony, would amount 
nearlyto the number of ſo many heads of families. wu 

| Þ an 
® Hubbard, © + The. Author ſaw theſe remains, cauſing d 
ground to be opened, in 1778, + Council Records, 
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ind Lake came on the river ſoon afier the [year. #660, 
erected forts and houſes, and continued their poſſeſſions 
until they were driven away in the year 1675.“ The ſet- 
lements were not finally deſtroyed wntil the year 1680. 
There were ſettlements much farther up the Kenebeck 
than what is now Georgetown, or Bath. The remains of 
ablackſmith's forge. were diſcovered at Teconnet Falls, 
when the troops of the government went there in the 
year 1754, to build fort Hellifax.f There is a point 
about twenty ſeyen miles from the head of navigation, 
on the eaſt bank of Sabeſtacook, a branch of the Ken- 
ebeck, where within ſix years now laſt paſt, the owner, 
intending to form a brick kiln, ſet his people to dig 
for clay; when they had removed. the ſoil they found 
the remains of an ancient kiln, with mouldered or de- 
cayed bricks. There was a hemlock tree upon the 
place where the kiln had food. of more an tuo feet 
diameter. f. 

In the year 1676 there was a 1 the eaſt bank of 
Kenebeck River within the town of Georgetown. One 
Hammond, a trader, lived in the fort, and probably 
vas the perſon who built it. The buſineſs of his 
trading carried him up to Teconnet Falls, where he 
vas imprudent enough to rob the Indians of their furs, 
while they were intoxicated. "This. offence was retali- 
ated by a ſack of his fort. When Phillip had made 
open war with the people of the old colony of Ply- 
mouth, be ſent his emiſſaries down. to the country of 
race to incite a, war againſt the ſettlers there. 

| Phullip's 
* Ropart to the King by the Attorney Ceaeral, in 1736. 
1 Colonel L. thgowꝰ's account. 


t Accor un given by Judge 2: rern : 0.222% { 
M 2 


_ in, and having entered, they killed Hammond and 


1 . sro , 


| | Phillip's enmity was not againſt the Philo People a firſt, 
Me had no French prieſts in his Country to kindle the 
flames of war, or to excite jefloufy # but he kney 
chat the ſettlers at Kenebeck had been under the ju 
rifdition of the colony with which he bad made war; 
and the Savages; eduld not, either im that, or any other 
«quarter, keepupa diſtinction betwern the people of di. 
ferent colonies beſides this, the French were contend. 
ing againſt the Engliſh for the government of New 
France, and Charles had ceded great part of the 
ealtern country 46 that nation. . 

On Sunday morning, lite the whiite people were 
M their devetion, in Hammond Fort; the Savages rub. 


plundered his Houle: | Were was aiiorhier fore withir 
two miles "of Hammond's, Wich was built by 
Clark and Lake; the people in this, being allo fur 
priſed, defended themſelves as long as they could, but 
vrere overpowered” by the . of the Sarages ; 
Captain Lake, and one Sylvanus Davis, attempted to d. 
tape; but the former was ſhot by à Bavage as he fled in 
a cande. His bones were found and brought to Bol- 
wort 1676, by major Waldren.“ ; 
Al the eaſtern country was was alter abandonel 

* the ſettlers, and the houſes and mills were burnt by 
the Indians. The people could obtain no affiſtance 
from the Maſſachuſetts colony, becauſe the juriſdiction 
of that government over them was denied by thoſe wh 
contended to hold it under the Duke of York, and 
part of the country, which was eaſt of Penobſcot. 


vas ſaid to be under the government of lord Sterling. 
| The 


*. Habbard's Hiſtory. 
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The terzitory; between Henobſcott cud Kenebeck; was 

under New Vork; and the land on the river, belonged 
to Brattle, and others, who had purchaſed it of the Ply. 
mouth colony: The whole country, was, therefore, 
broken up, before the year 1692, and was not again 
ſettled until after the charter of William and Mary 
had placed the territory under the unde 
government of Mafſachuſetts Provin tee. 


The fort which Glark and Lake erected, was near 


where the meeting” "houſe in Georgetown now 18. 
The remains of it were buried by the plough, within 
thirty years now laſt paſt, by 'major-Denay; the n 
proprietor of the ſoil here it had ſtool. 5 
Hammond's Fort, was at a place, wowculled: Sin. 
bons Point, on Arrowſike's Iſland. Mr. 1 ? 
his account of the deſtruction of that place, ſays, that 
the Savages came in the evening, and appeared in 
ſuch a manner, that they terrified a girl, in the houſe, 
who ran over to Sherpſcott, and alarmed the poplt 
there; and that the family was deſtroyed, in ſuch 
a manner . excepting the young girl, y_ 
ed. 

Francis Card Wach chat the Indians killed Rich. 
ad Hammond, Samuel Smith, and Joſhua Grant; and 
that they took him @/ priſoner at the ſame time. It is 
very clear, that this miſcheif was done by the Norridge- 
wock Savages z for a peace vas made that year with 
the Penobſcott and Pernaquid tribesz and Card, in his 
natrative, ſays, that Madeckawando, the Penobſcott ſa- 
chem, vas not united with Squands, the ſagamore of 
the Norridgewocks, in the war at that ume. The Sav- 
* deltroyed all che plantations in Georgetown, in 


2 | | chat 
uy liubbard's litary, Fuge 243. 
M 3 


; clint mmm wiole-country on the river 


is 
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waſte. There was no check put to the depredation: 
of the Savages until major Church was ſent by Sir 
William Phips, into the river, in Auguſt, — 
Tbe Savages were ſoon defeated in the action with 
the fortes under the orders of Church; be purſued 
mem to 'their village a Teconnev Falls, and having 
laid that waſte, returned to/Pemaguidl ln the years 
1703 and 1704, the forces of Maſſachuſetts went into 
the Kenebeck, and {kirmuſhed withithe Indians. 
The colony of Plymouth had à fort and nally 
hauſe at Kenebeck River in the year 1642. Where 
their fort was, does not now appear wit certainty: but 
id may be believed, that it was on what is now called 
Small Point, on the weſt ſide of the river, and near the 
ſea. Tradition aſſures us, that Popham's party, made 
their landing on the iſland now called Stage Lind ; 
and as there are the remains of an ancient fort on Small 
Point, and wells of water of long ſtanding, with rc 
rains of ancient dwelling houſes there, which hare 
deen mentioned, it may be concluded that the Ply: 

mouth Fort was at that place. Governour Win. 
throp, in his Journal, mentions, that the Indians at 
Kenebeck, in the year 1642, hearing of the general con. 
{piracy againſt the Engliſh, determined to begin there; 
and one of them, knowing that Mr. Edward Winftow 
did-uſe-to walk within the paliſadoes, prepared bis 
piece to ſhoot him, but as he was about it, Mr. Win 
low, not ſeeing him, nor ſuſpecting any thing, bu 
thinking he had watked enough, went ſuddenly inte 
the houſe, and ſo God preſerved him.“ 

In the year 1714, John Watts, of Boſton, who hat 
married a grand daughter of major Clark, one of ti: 


proprietors of Arrow ſikæ m_ carried bricks fron 
- Medford 


the river, on the iſland, at a place now called Butler's 
Cove, This houſe was ſtanding. in the year 1500, but 


land and ſettled there. His fort was very near the 
houſe erected by Watia. Denny's ſiſter married Mr. 


He lived on the iſland tillthe year 1773, and died poſſeſſed 
of a large eſtate. · He held many offices, and was, when 
he died, firſt juſtice of the court of pleas, and preſident 
of the court of ſeſſions in the county of Lincoln. 
In the years which ſucceeded that of 1714, the 
people began to reclaim their old poſſeſſions in George- 
town, and on the whole of the river: all the claims 
which have been before mentioned, were, in the year 
1718, entered in the book of claims: but in that year, 
there was no houſe in Georgetown, excepting the brick 


built by one Preble,* who died there about the year 
1769. There were two families then on the welt fide 
of Kenebecky at the mouth of Winnegance Creek. 
Several other families had ſet down on Swan Iſland, 
and on the main, on both ſides of the river. The In- 
dan wars were frequent, and the ſettlements were very 
few, until the Norridgewocks were attacked by Moul- 
ton and Hammond in the year 174. 

This attack was in the month of Auguſt, and was 
ſudden, that many of the Savages were killed, and 
the reſidue fo diſtreſſed, that they never appeared 

; | | formidable 

* Preble's depoſition, on Sep. Court's files, and Dunzing's- eyie 


dence, | 
M4 
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Medford to Georgetown, and erected a large houſe 


About the year 1728, major Denny came from Eng | 


Prince, miniſter of the, Old South Meeting, in Boſton. 


houſe on the iſland, and one at the head of the iſland 


4 99 


N e 


the reduction of Quebeck, 
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| — . incorporated 
theilelves with mes on the borders 8 Canute, mt 


unten paris, 


vere very miſchievous as 
attacked the frontiers. 

I the year —.— Achmwond and Frankfort 
twenty ſ miles from the ſex, were erected, which in ſome 
meaſure put a ſtop to the depredations of the natives. But 


in the year 1755 the Savages, notwithſtanding they bad 


made a treaty with che governmentim 175 3, beſet the plan. 


tation, and killed ſeveral perſons and carried others into 
captivity. In that year one Barret was killed at Teconnet 
Falls, and one Wheeler was taken as he was going fron 
Fort Weſtern to fort Hellifax. John Tufts, and Abner 


Marſton, were taken near Frankfort, in the fame ſummer. 


The people on S wan Iſland were attacked about the fame 
3 Arrowſſke Iland, one Preble,the 
ſon of the one already mentioned, with his wife, who wer 


in the field planting Indian corn, a ad fpring 1756, 


wee killed. The Savages took their three children, 
were then very young, and carried them int 
Canada. There was then in Woolwich, at a place 
new called Hamden's Ferry, a fort fitwbited by one 
captain Hamden,” who had removed to that place fron 
the county of Middleſex. Preble's wife, who fell by 
the hand of the Savages, was his daughter: and after 
by the Engliſh, he went b. 
to Canada, and brought his grand children home. [ 
have converſed with one or more of them, on the fob. 
ect of their captivity. They aſſured me that the 
Savages treated them with great Kindneſs, on thei 
way to Canada, giving them a ſhare of whatever th!) 
could procure for ſubſiſtence, and carrying thc c 
their backs at the places where they could not $9 "j 


vater. 


Hutebiaſon's Hilery, 


| 
| 


ns 
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water, They added, that - hey Tuffered more in be- 
an nee pee eng ce: (ys | 
ſuffered before. 2 
In the ame peer u Meng party of mb gen 
before the fort on the lower end of Arrowſike Iſland, 
but could not take it. The people within were not able 
+ togoout of the gartiſon to attack the enemy; this gave 
GC CT Ee 
ihand, and to enjoy the ſpoil at plenſure. 

The Reverend Mr. ante d Gn mee 
who was ordained on the river Kenebeck, or within the 
coutity of Lincoln. - . 
towh ; and not very fan advanicud in years. 1 


Tax Town or BRUNSWICK. I, 
Bruxswick. was incorporated in the year 1738; | 
and contains fifteen, hundred people. There are two 
meeting houſes erected, one on the weſt, and the 
other on the eaſt part of the town, for the convenience 
of holding public worſhip in each alternately. The 
te reverend John Miller was the firſt, and the rever- 
end Mr. Coffin is the preſent ſettled miniſter af the 
place. Brunſwick. is. bounded northerly on Andro- 
ſcoggin River welterly on a town, lately incorporated 
dy the name of 8 ſoutherly by a part of tho 
waters of Caſco Bay, called Maquoit; and eaſterly 
in part by the towns of Georgetown and Bath; the 
waters of New Meadows, or Stevens“ River, deing 
between that and the two towns laſt mentioned. 

The firſt ſettler in this town was one Mr. Purchaſe, 
who live near the Rey Stevens“ River, and traded 
vith the Gavages, of whom he obtained grants of lands, 
a the year 1675. The account of the Frſt ouſet by 

| the 


Hubbard. 
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the Savages is given in Mr. Hubbard's hiſtory. He 
ſays, that in September, 1678, about twenty Indians 
joined in robbing the houſe of Mr. Purchaſe, an an. 
cient planter about Pegypſcott River, and a known 
Weber The Savages killed a calf 
or two, plundered the houſe of ſtrong liquom, 
and deſtroyed and injured the beds and furniture. 
Purchaſe and his ſons were gone abroad, but no ini. 
Uity was offered to his wife.“ In the year 1676, le 
deſtruction of Brunſwick, and all the country ealt of 
Caſco Bay, was almoſt completed. The depredations 
were generally committed by the Amocogan, or Ano. 
riſcongan, and Norxidgewock Indians. In November, 
1676, a treaty was made with the Penobſcott Savage, 
who appeared by Mugg, as repreſentative of Madock- 
awando, and Cherribina, ſachems of Penobſcott. This 
. 
reſpite from hoſtilities. 9 

The inhabitants of Brunfvick cellsded again, but 
it was only to ſuffer new misfortunes ; for in the 
EE TT OR ROT IN intirely depop- 
ulat Ws 5 

nee beet bes bey among 
the Indians to extirpate the Europeans from their coun- 
try. The Savages of St. Johns, St. Croix, and the 
bay of Fundy, were in league with the Abenequis, and 
the Weſtern Indians, for this purpoſe. The gener 
rendezvous was at Merrymeeting Bay, on Kenebeck 
| River ; and the place of entertainment was at Ameri- 
cogan, or what is now called Brunſwick Falls. Thc 
had been a ſtone fort erected near the falls, on the 
north ſide of the river; and another about four mile 
—« Kt at Maquoit Bay, which was called Penn 
ort. 
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In September 1690, the government of Maſſachuſetts, 
ronfidering the eaſtern country, us für as their purchaſe 
under Gorges” patent extended, to be under "their 
united with the government of New Plyry- 
outh, toſend Colonel Church, with four hundred men, 
oa the ſpecial errand of relieving the plantation of Pe- 
gypſcott, which had been, the Tpring of the fame year, | 
facked by the Savages; and was then in their poſſeſſion. 
Colonel Church landed at Maquoit, and went immes- 
diately to Pegypſcott Fort, but found no perſon, cit} 
Savage or white man, there. The orders of Colonel. 
Church were from the governments of Maſſachuſetts, 


New Plymouth, and New Hampſhire,” Thoſe from 


the latter, were ſigned by Robert Pike, and ordered 
the expedition againſt the French and Indians at'®* their 
head quarters at Ameriſcogan, Pegypſcott, or at any 
other place,” Therefore; when Church found none f 
the enemy at Pegypſcott, he marched immediately for 
the fort on Ameriſcogan Falls. He kept on the ſouth 
ide of the River; and om the plain, a mile ſouth of 
the Falls, he ſaw an Indian, who was known by the 
name of Young Doney, with his wife, and two white 
captives. Doney fled and got to the fort, but his wife 
vas killed, and the captives ſet at liberty. Church 
vith great difficulty croſſed the river, and gained the 
fort, but not until Doney had alarmed it, and the Say- | 
iges, excepting one man, and two or three women, had 
made their eſcape. The Indians ran under the fall of 
vater, where a place is left between the caſcade and the 
rock, and by that, and by other means, made their 
fight ſucceſsful. There were ſeveral white captives in 
the fort, among whom was the wife of Capt. Huckins, 
ho had been taken in a garriſon at Oyſter River, nos 

Durham. 
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Durham. The wives of Werumbo and Haken, we 
ſachems of the i tribe, made à ſucceſsfil 
application, for their oum lives, and thaſe of their chil 
dren. There was an Indian taker in the fort, v ho w;; 
there on a viſt. from the Petheroks. The ſouaw 
degged his life, and obtained it, by bearing teſtimo) 
* to his humanity to captives, and of his helping them to 
ee.ecupe, When their lives were in jeopardy. He wa 
FE taken a priſoner; but on the much of the army, being 
ternhed by threatuings, he made his cſcape. The Sar. 
hges, excepting the wives af the two ſachems, and thei 
children,.and the priſoner e were Knockel 
on che head and buried. 
do 2 an ote 
article collected in thet place: Worumbo, and the 
Indians of the Ameriſcogan tribe, had gone to Winter 
Harbour for ammunition andprovifien.. Church fil. 
- edifrom Maqueitin the evening, and arfived at Winter 
| © Harbourinthe nett morning, about day break. He 
= Aiſcovered the fires of the Indians near, and between 

him and Scammon garriſon. The garriſon was on the 

eaſt fide of Saco River, neariy two miles below the falls 

When the ſcout, or advanced party of Church, cam: 

neur the garriſon, they found that the Indians were d 
the welt fide of the river. They killed three, who 
were in a canoe, and tock old the father cf: 
Savage they had killed at Pegypſcott : from kim the) 
learndd-where-a/ great quantity of peltry was conceala! 
. er aregggpe pg erg were Was: ſuccelsſ 


in ſearching for it. TAX 
The above account beau ent of Church. 


ownhiſtory of the expedition, with the addition of pl 
ile . which are furniſhed ron 
p "tory * 


the 
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hs Rene preſerved! and handed down, from thoſe 
who lived in that part of the country in thoſe times. - 
Colonel Church, Eke Julius Cæſar, was always the 
hero of his own coihmientaries. - His writings are, how- 
ever, generally eorrectꝭ as to facto, and very intelligible ; 
but how it happened that the Savages ſhould kill and 
deſtroy all the pevple in the country eaſt of Caſco Bay, 
in the year 1690, and that they ſhould be allowed to 
come to Saco River, in the fall of the ſame year to trade, 
is not well explained. Perhaps there was ſome jarring 
in the government there, after the Maffachuſetts had 
purchaſed Gorges patent; or nnn 
to which others were nat parties. 

In the year 1714, there were exertjons made by the 
aſgnees of the Indian grants, to Mr. Purchaſe, in rder 
to obtain from government a garriſon at Brunſwick 
Falls, The country began to obtain a yalue, and was 
under the acknowledged juriſdiction of the Province of 
Maſſachuſetts. There ON at » toda Br he 
ing a garriſon. on the falls of Androſcoggin River. 
That place was as a key, to open all the weſtern part 
ef che Province of Maine, to the Indians. At this 
place the tribes from Canada, from -ott, and 
Norridgewock, met the Ameriſcogans, and the Abbaga- 
duſſett Indians, to adviſe on their intended expeditions 
3gain(t the white people. There bad been a fort there 
of ancient date, but while the country lay deſolate, it 
had fallen into ruin. In the year laſt mentioned, the 
government began a ſtrong fort, which was finally 
completed, with two baſtions, and two half baſtions, 
vith flankarts on the top, ſufficient for cannon. The 
fort finally aſſumed the name of Fort George, and was 
lupported as a garriſon until the reduction of 1 i 


kept a guard in order to protect the ſtores, which wer: 


»1\ 
1 


W Woremils of ego 
to be ſeen in the place. g 

II the year 1718, thave was [wo howle in the tow, 
xcepting the one in the fort, and a block houſe on the 

ſouth part, near Maquoit Bay, where Lieut. Woodſide 


to be landed in the bay, for Fort George. The for. 
treſſes have prevented the depredations which migtt 
otherwiſe have in the toon. Topſhan, 
which lies on the north fide of the river, was a pan of 
the ancient Pegypſcott ſettlement, and ſuffered with the 
bann '! 


NORTH YARMOUTH 
Tux earlieſt mention made of North Yarmouth i 
in an inſtrument from Preſident Danforth, dated, 
Fort Royal, 22d September, 1680. Recorded in 
the Proprietors records, by order of the committee, o 
truſtees, appointed by the general court, to reſet 
the town, in the year 1722, expreſſed in the following 
words: © For the further to the ſettl6 
ment of the townſhip by the goyernour and compar!, 
of the Maſſachuſetts colony, on the eaſterly fide of the 
. Weſt Cuſtigo, now Royall's * River, on Caſeo Bay ; 
it is hereby granted unto them, that the waſte lauds 
lying between the faid grant, and Falmouth, ſhall b 
added to the, townſhip called Damerras Cove. | 
alſo hereby ordered, and declared, that the name d 
fie plantation ſhall be, North Yarmouth,” 
| Thomas DaxrorTH, Preſident. 
By an after confirmation of the above grant, made 
by preſident Danforth, in the name of the govern 
and ere of the Maſſachuſetts colony, dated Joi 


260th, 
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46th, 1684, it appears, that there had been a'grant of 
2 townſhip, prior to this, made by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, lying eaſterly of Weſtcuſtigo, or Royal River, 
and called by the name 6f the river Weſtcuſtigo, ex- 
tending from ſaid river eaſterly by the bay, about fx 
miles to the mouth of Burgomungomug, alias Burgo- 
mug River, which-retains its Indian name to this day. 
But how long before the above grant by preſident 
Danforth, or to whom that grant was made, the records 
. After the above inſtrument by preſident Danforth, 

of September azad, 168 1, a committee, conſiſting of 
Bartholomew Gidney, Joſhua Scottou, Sylvanus Da- 
viſe, and Walter Gendall, empowered as the records 
fay, * by the governour and company of the Mafla- 
chuſetts colony, to order and regulate the ſettlement of 
fad town,” proceeded to make ſeveral rules and regu- 
lations for that purpoſe. As firſt, © that the building 
and ſettling of the town ſhall be on land commonly 
called Maine's Point, (which includes the ground on 
which the meeting houſe now ftands,) and to be ordered 
ſo on the laying out, as may be compact, and moſt ca- 
pable of defence.“ Particularly, firſt, that forty 
rods quatre of plain land be laid out for the accomoda- 
ton of the meeting houſe, burial place, miniſter's houſe 
lu, market, and ſchool. ad. That an interval of four 
poles wide, be left round about the above / forty rods 
are, for - ſtreets and. highways. - zd. That round 
out the highways, houſe lots be laid out, eight poles 
in breadth, and ten poles deep, butting in breadth cn 
the high ways. 4th. That a common field be laid out 
near as conveniently may be, ſo as it may hold forth 
n proportion to each houſe lot fix acres,” It was fur. 
| © 7 "Py 
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| therdetermined as this ime, Mr, Weber Gendall, My, 
| George Pearſon, Mr. John Royall, do take care in bebt 

* i, of the town to procure and ſettle among them a piow, 
* | orthodox miniſter, and with conſent/of the people to 
% _ . appoint and provide for his maintenance; and in orde 
"— thereunto, that they in the firſt ſettling of the tom 
1 lay out a good farm, containing three hundred acres, i: 
$f l et for the vis of the tide. and alſo that they 
lay out another farm, likewiſe to be forever for the 
ſchool, among them, containing three hundred acres.” 

| By the after confirmation of ſad townſhip, made by 
preſident Danforth, mentioned above, viz. on Jul 

© -a6th, 1684, to Jeremiah Dummer, Walter Gendal, 

. _ John Royall, and Ino. York, * truſtees on the behalf 
And for the ſole uſe and benefit of the inhabitants of 
| the toy of North Yarmouth;” it appears that fi 

: were to pay a quit rent to the governow 
and company of the Maſſachuſetts colony, as an : 

; Knowledgment of Sir Ferdinando Gorges“ and bu 
aſſigns right to the foil and government, which was t! 

« be twelve pence for every family whoſe ſing le country 
rate is not above two ſhillings ; and for all that excert 
that ſum in a ſingle rate, three flullings per fam), 
annually, in money, to the treaſurer of ſaid provincs 
forthe uſe of the chief thereof. Andin 
caſe of failure, diſtreſs was to be malle on the eſtates 
of faid inhabitants, not only for faid rate, but allo fn 
all coſts and charges ariſing and accruing from ti: 
fame. It appears farther. from ſaid records, that, n 
che year 1685, the truſtees above named, together vi! 
the ſelectmen of the town, proceeded to lay out . 
make grants of land, both upland and falt marſh, d 
different en to ſundry perſons inhabitants of fu 


town. 
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town. A garriſon. was alſo built on the welt fide of - 
Royall's River, for the accommodation and defence of w_ 
the inhabitants; among whom, at this tune, were Wal- 
ter Gendall, John Reyall, Thomas ann 
Larrabee, Amos Stevens, John Provender, John Shove, 
Samuel Lime, Joſeph Harris, John Acton, John Shep- 
herd, and Peter Blackman. 'There are ſtill living in 
the town, ſome of the poſterity of Royall, Harris, Lar- 
rabee, and Blackman. + About the year 1685 or 1686, 
thete came on a bloody Indian war, in this part of the 
country, at the beginning of which, Gendall was killed 
by the Savages, as he was from the 
aboye mentioned, to the eaſt,” to the relief of a par- 
ty of men belonging to the garrifon, who were at- 
tacked by the Indians, on the weſtern ſide of the river. 
This party were employed in providing materials for, 
and erecting a garriſon on the weſtern ſide of Royal 
River, and early in the morning of the day on which 
captain Gendall was killed, had ſent two of their com- 
pany, or ſervants, over the river, to the garriſon, to 
look up their "oxen, by the time the others 
hould come over. Theſe unfortwtjate perſons were 
aken and ſecured by the Indians; before che reſt of the * 
company went over. The Savages, for ſome time, 
lad appeared ſurly, and inclined to quartel; accord- 
ingly, ſoon after, the party appeared on the other fide 
af the river, a number of Indians met them, and pro- 
voked them to quarrel, by aſſaulting and infulting them. 
One Indian, having puſhed one of the Larrabees, he 
cocked his gun, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot, on 
which the conteſt became general; the party from 
de garriſon, knowing themſelves to be much in- 
N ferior 


Their ammunition was at length expended, which the 


© main land, in Caſco Bay, and built a-fort there, to © 
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Ferior'in number to the Indians; ſoon retreated beloy 
che bank of the river, where they were better ſecure! 
from the enemy's. fire, and could not be ſurrounded, 
without greater dificulty. Here che maintained the 
fight; wir great bravery, and without the loſs of : 
man, on their own fide; and were well aſſured that 
- fome'Indians fell, beſides the one firſt ſliot by Larrabee, 


garriſon perceived, by the intermiſſion of the fire, 
Captain Gendall, who was an Indian trader, and ell 
known among them, took a quantity of ammunition, 
and went into a float, with a ſervant to paddle him over 
to the party; ſtanding erect, imagining that the In. 
dians, knouing him, and reſtrained by former con · 
nexions; would not ſhoot him; but, as the float touch- 
ed the ſhore, he was ſhot through the body, and expir 
ed, having only time to throw the - ammunition on 
more, and to ſay, he bad it his life in their ſervice 
Tue party were now enabled to maintain their ground, 
till night came on, and the Indians retreated. That 
night, the Indians went on to an iſland, called Lane“ 
Hand, where they butchered the unfortunate victims 
who fell into their hands in the morning, together vith 
| another captive, whom they had | taken far- 
ther eaſt; in a'moſt ſavage and cruel manner. I bei 
bodies were found by ſome of the garriſon, and burt 
on the main. Soon after this, the garriſon remored 
to Jewet's lſland, one of the moſt diſtant from the 


cure themſelves, till they could return to Maſſachu 
ſetts, Not long after the building of the fort, it va 
' Utakked by a large party of Indians, from the main; 
but was reſolutely deſended, until many of the Indian: 
being 
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being killed, the others thought proper to leave the 
land. A veſſel, oon aſter, took the inhabitants off 
the iſland, and conveyed them to Boſton, in which, 
and its neighbourhood, they diſperſed themſelves. And 
thus the ſettlement” of North Yarmouth was — 
ban Ut BET" at 

In May, e e wee e the pine 
court of Maſſachuſetts, by Ino. Smith, and others, on 
behalf of himſelf, and others, proprietors and aſſignees 
of the former proprietors of North Yarmouth ; pray- 
ing a corporation of the former grant of faid townſhip, 
and that ſuitable petſons nught be appointed to manage 
and carry on the ſettlement, in the room of Jeremiah 
Dummer, and others, the former truſtees, appointed 
under Preſident Danforth, and that the number of pro- 
prietors might be augmented to ſixty. The prayer 
of this petition was granted, and the Hon. William 
Taylor, Eſq. Eliſha Cook, and William Duby, Eſq. 
Mr. Ino. Smith, and Mr. John Powell, were appointed 
accordingly, Theſe gentlemen held their 
at Boſton, for and managing the buſineſs of 
their appointment, till May 16th, 172%, which is the 
frſt that is mentioned of their meeting at North Yar- 
mouth. No in the ſettlement of the town, was 
had to the former laying out, excepting that ſome tew 
of the original proprietors, held their old farms, par- 
ticularly Gendall's, and Royall's aſſigns, and thoſe of 
Lane, and Shepherd, and ſome few others; but all 
who could make out their claims; as former ſettlers, 
were admitted as proprietors, in the reſettlement. No 
proviſion was then made for the payment of the quit 
tents, as in the grant by preſident Danforth. The 
02 was now laid out in ten acres to cach houſe lot, 
N 2 and 
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and increaſed afterwargs to 106. Each houſe lot to dray 
an equal ſhare in the upland and ſalt marth, in the af. 
er diviſions, which, including the gore on the back 
af the town, afterwards granted by the general cour, 

an to above five hundred actes each right, ex. 
clufive of houſe lots, and iſland rights, The ſalt marh 
was laid out in four acre lots t gach right, and 
equivalents in upland to ſupply the deficiency in mark, 
to the number of houſe lots. The houſe lots were all 
lotted for, excopt ſuch as were allowed to be pitched 
by che old proprietors. The houſe lot for the firſt ſer. 
tled. miniſter, and that deſigned for the miniſtry, and 
all others, without exception, took an equal chance in 
che after diviſion, One right through, the town wa 
to be given to the firſt miniſter that ſhould be ſettled, 
and continue in the miniſtry in the town for five years, 
One right alſo, through the town, was appropriated to 
the uſe of the-miniſtry forever, and in lieu of a right 
through the town ſor a ſchool, two hundred acres of 
land, laid out in à ſquare, to the uſe of a ſchool torer- 
er. It was alſo agreed by the above committee, with : 
number of proprietors preſent, at North Yarmouth, 

May 16th, 17 : That a convenient houte for thc 
public worthip.ot God, be exected and built in three 
years from the fipſt of June, of fifty feet long, and foi. 
ty feet wide, and twenty two feet ſtud, at che charge 
of the committee; and that a ſufficient quantity d 
land, adjacent to the meeting houſe, be left and relerr- 
ed as a burying ground, common, or training field, 
pound, and other public uſes, as may be hereaſtet q 

thought n-edful and adviſeable. That a miniſter! 

houſe ſhall be built, as the committee ſhall hercaſtet 

order, the charges to be borne as aforeſaid, ſe he 
* 8 
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good orthodox miniſter- be provided to reſide there 
forthwith.” The meeting houſe was accordingly erect. 
ed, agreeably to the above dimenſions, where the meet. 
ing houſe now ſtands. It was enlarged in 1762, by 
the addition of twenty eight feet, in the middle, which 
expenſe was borge by the pew ground made by the al 
teration, The firſt ſettled. miniſter was Ammi Ruha- 
mah Cutter, who accepted his call September 24th, 
1730, and continued in the office till December 5th, 
1735. The Rev; Nicholas Loring ſucceeded him, who 
was ordained October 18, 1736, and continued in the 
office until his death, July 3iſt, 1763. Ihe Rev. Ed- 
ward Brooks, his ſucreſſor, was ordained July 4, 1764, 
and continued till February 1, 1769. The Rev. Trif- 
tram Gilman, the preſent miniſter in North Tame 
was ordained December 8, 1769.. 

The town, after its edenſenimt, was quiet from any 
diſturbances from the Indians till after the war between 
Great Britain and France commenced in the year 1744. 
The Indians were Frequently in among the inhabitants, 
and ſeemed peaceable and friendly. Many families uſu- 
ally reſided in the town, during the winter, for the ben- 
elit of filhing, &c. "But, in 1745, the Indians became 
very troubleſome, and continued to be fo as long as the 
war continued with France. Many families were ob- 
lged to leave their dwellings and improvements, and 
crowd together in garriſons for their mutual defence 
and ſafety. They dared not go far from their garriſons 
vithout thcir arms, nor into the remote parts of the 
ton to carry on their buſineſs, unleſs in companies; 
and While ſome were working others were on their 
guard, Thoſe ho went to public worſhip' carried 
their am3, while others remained at home to keep 

N 3 guard, 
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guard. Numbers were killed during che war, and 
many made captives by the Savages and carried to 
Canada, where they were” uſually purchaſed by the 
French, and kihdly uſed by them. A houſe at Flying 
Point, belonging to one Maines, was attacked one 
morning before the family were up. The Savage; 
broke into the houſe and forcibly took out Mr. Maines, 
who making reſiſtance was immediately killed, and 
his daughter was carried into Catada. A man who 
lodged in the houſe, diſcharged a gun at the Indians, 
from the chamber, and it is thought killed one cf them. 
The Indians in conſequence of it retreated from the | 
door, and gave Mrs. Maines an ity to bar the 
door, and to ſecure it ſo as to prevent the Indians from 
entering the bouſe again. Duting the attack the 
youngeſt child of Mrs. Maines was killed in her arms, 
by a ſhot from one of the Indians; the ſame ſhot 
wounded her in the breaſt, but ſhe fortunately cſcaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. | 

The firſt perſon. killed after the war began was M. 
Phillip Greely, As he was paſſing garly one morning 
in May, 1745, from one garriſon to another, about a 
miſe, he was ſhot from an ambuſſi, The number d 
Indians together, at this time, were ſuppoſed to be 
thirty at leaſt ; they had lined the fence, by which M. 
Greely had to paſs, and would, probably, have done 
him no injury, had not his dog diſcovered them; tl 
diſcovery fruſtrated their main defign, which was i 
take the garriſon, to which Mr. Greely was going, ® 
ſoon as the men who belonged to it were gone out '? 
their work. Thrs the loſs of one man's lite, migit 
be the means of ſaving not only the garriſon to ubich 


he was going, but that alſo from which he came. — 
| other 


D 
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other perſons were killed within the limits of the town; 
during the war, ſome” of whom did not belong to ths 
town, The laſt” perſon killed, who belonged to the 
town, was Mr. Ebenezer Eaton. He. was ſhot and 
ſcalped near the meeting houſe. He was in company 
with two others, one of whom was taken and the oth» 
er eſcaped, The Indians, after. having killed Eaton, 
ſpread along onthe ledge back of the meeting houſe, con- 
tinued a ſire on the houſes below, and on the men who 
were collecting together, on having been alarmed at the 
report of the guns. No injury was done to auy one, un- 
til the people were ſufficiently ſtrong to purſue them, 
and the Indians were ſoon loſt in the woods, The In- 
dans, during the whole courſe of the war, bad the 
good fortune to eſcape their purſuers, although the in- 
habitants never omitted. purſuing thera on ſuch occa- 
ſons, and ſometimes came very near them, as after- 
wards appeared by accounts given by the captives. Be- 
ſides the above calamities, the inhabitants fuffered ex- 
ceedingly from the loſs of their ſtock and other pro- 
perty, which rendered this war, from its long contin- 
pance very diſcouraging and diſtreſſing, ſo that they 
might well adopt the language of the ſcripture, and 
lay,“ There is no peace to him that goeth out,. nor 
to him that cometh in. We get our bread at the pe- 
ril of our lives, becauſe of the ſword; of the wilderneſs.“ 
However, there were ſome mercies mixed with theſe 
calamitous judgments. The captives” were treated 
vith much leſs barbarity than had been expeQed, and 
al were again returned to their families and connex- 
ions. During the war, there was no addition to the 
town, by the introduction of new ſettlers; but ou the 
Peace, by the reduction of Cauada to the Britih gov, 
| N 4 ernment, 
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ernment, this part of the country: began again to grov. 


C part of 
. r 


n eee 
Tut territory now included within the towns of 
Falmouth, Cape Elizabeth, and Portland, was once the 
town of Falmouth only. This was anciently known 
by the name of Caſco. What particular idea, ſignif. 
cant in the native language, was affixed to that word, 

is not now known. As the country was formerly te. 
ſcribed, it was bounded on the ſea ſoutherly and cal: 
erly, on Scarborough weſterly, on North Yarmout), 
northerly, and on the land which is Gorham, north 
| weſterly. The town of Falmouth was fticorporated in 
the year 1718, and the Diſtrict of Cape Elizabeth wa 
ſet off from it, in 1765, and Portland in 1786. The 
latter contains only a neck of land, ſurrounded by the 
tide on all ſides, excepting a ſmall ſpace on the welt, 
where at high tides the water nearly inſulate 
the whole. The town 1s not more than three miles in 
length, and is, perhaps, on an average, leſs than hal! 2 
mile wide. There are two diſſenting mecting houſes, 
and one Epiſcopalian place for worſhip : in theſe, 
twenty four hundred people attend divine ſervice, 
There is no farming bulinels, excepting by two or three 
perſons, within the town, The harbour is always op- 
en, very commodious, and the trade and inhabitants of 
the town increaſing, There is a ſpirit of enterprize and 
induſtry in Portland, which cannot fail, under the nat. 

ural advantages beſtowed u pon it, to render it a pap 
lous and wealthy Place. 


The 
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The town of Cape Elizabeth, 3 American — N 
repreſentative ʒ but in all other reſpecte was a ſeparate 
ſoutherly on the ocean, northerly on Fore River, 
which divides it from Portland, and weſterly on the 
town of Scarborough. This plate was anciently known 
by the names of Spurwinck, and Purpooduck. The 
whole of the land was granted under the government 
of Sir Alexander Rigby. There is an iſland on the 
ſouth of the town of Cape "Elizabeth, called Rich- 
mond's Iſland, formerly called Richman's Ifland.* 
This iſland, with the land adjacent, and that in all 
Caſco, was granted by Rigby, before the year 1646, 
to Robert 'Trelawney, who eſtabliſhed a fiſhery on the 
iſland, and ſent one John Winter over as his agent to 
conduct the buſineſs. - Rigby ſent one Richard Gib- 
ſon to his province as an Epiſcopalian clergyman ; he 
wandered away to Piſcataqua, and finally became a 
preacher to fiſhermen at the Ifle of Shoals. Soon af. 
ter this, Robert Jordan, and another Epiſcopalian cler- 
gyman, came oyer, under the encouragement of Tre- 
lawney ; he married John Winter's daughter, and in 
bim all the name of Jordan in the country are to ac- 
knowledge an anceſtor. Winter died in the year 1646, 
and Jordan adminiſtered on his eſtate, and in the year 
1648, obtained an order of the court, under Rigby's 
government, to ſequeſter the whole of Trelawney's ef 
tate, for a debt due to Winter for ſervices. The re- 
cord of that judgment will be mentioned under the 
head of Rigby's government. A large tract of land 
8 now keld by the poſterity of Robert Jordan, un- 
cer that order of court, and within the town of Cape 
Elizabeth ; 


* Winthrop's Journal, 246. 
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Elizabeth but there were ſo many claſhing titles vn. | 
der Gorges, Rigby, the Indians, and others in the 
town-of Falmouth, and in Cape Elizabeth, that the 
greater part af the land has been Joſh to Jordan's heirs, 
who never ſeemed to contend for their right until i; 
became too late to reclaim it. The moſt fatal ſtrobe 
to the titles under the plough patent, ſo called, held by 
Rigby, eee ee eee ns N 
Caſco Bay. $03" 4S 34 COS Eris e 
The town of, Cape Elizabeth has'fulfered, hong i 
does not ſeem. to proſper with Portland. When the 
country was cut off by the Savages in 1692, that town 
become deſolate: but the ſettlement again revived in 
1710. The government was ſettled over it, with the 
other parts of Caſeo Bay, in the year 1718. The 
Rev. Mr. Smith was ſettled as the miniſter of Falmouth 
in the year 1727. Cape Elizabeth was then a part of 
his pariſh : there was a block houſe, held by ſome fen 


. err 


and a few families, at Spurwinck; at theſe placcs he uſed 
alternately to miniſter to the people.“ There was at 
ſometimes a Mr. Henry from Scotland, who uſed to 
preach there. He vas an eccentric character, and 
rendered himſelf contemptible, by his levity and indi- 
cretion. Mr Allen was the immediate predeceſſor to 
the Rev, Mr, Clark, the preſent miniſter miniſter of Cape Elz- 
abeth. 


| The loil of Cape Elizabeth is hard, rocky, and us 
pleaſant. The ground does not yield much bread, but 


is very good for grazing and the advantages of the 
contiguity of the ſea, renders the GPS: 1 to maintain 


nearly fifteen hundred inhabitants. 


5 Mir. Smith's relation to the Author, 


Some 
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ne people have ſuppoſed that Trelawney had a 
dern from the council of Plymouth, bat this I believe 
to be àa miſtake. His title was under Rigby's patent, 
which was originally granted to Dy and others. But 
theſe patents were all treated with neglect, or contempt, 
during, and after the civil wars between Charles and 


the parliament: and nearly all the lands in Cape Eliza- 


admjaiſtration af dr Mae eee in chat 
part of the country. 

There has been no recent e by the Indian 
wars, in Cape Elizabeth. In the reign of Queen Anne 
there was an attack of the Savages, on the people at 
Purpooduck, or Spring Point. The wife of Joſiah 
Wallis was killed, and two children taken from her. 
The wife of Benjamin Wallis was killed; the wife of 
Joſeph Wallis, Thomas Leavit, and one Medeford, 
with their families, were carried into captivity. Joſiah 


aalen him from the 
Sarages. “ 

The method of > regular ſettlement by lots, checks, 
and ranges, is quits a modern contrivance in the Dif. 
mit; and did not exiſt, or was not generally practiſed, 
before the diviſion of the townſhips, granted in the 
year 1734, at the head of Falmouth, Scarborough, and 
Biddeford, called the Narraganſett townſhips. When 
1 kulement was made under a patent, it was done by 
grants of the land proprietor, or of his repreſentative, 
When the Savages ſold, they ſold very much at the 
pleaſure of the purchaſer ; and in eithen caſe there was 
no regularity in the location of the lands. 


; | Caſco 
pepoũti ion of ſaid John Wallis, Mary Jordan, and Rebecca Sawyer, 
ia the year x 149+ 


1935 


berth were taken up. anew, under preſident Danforth's 


Wallis fled. to Scarborough, and carried his ſon John, 
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- Caſco Bay, or what is now called Falmouth, wi 


Portland, was taken up very early; by traders and fi: 
ermen, who did not expect to make permanent ſettle. 
ments, but ho fold" their privileges, or rights of pre. 
occupancy, A 1 
wenlenee. 


| en Sir Meck Uu ſent Georg 
Cleaves over, as governour of the ploughi patent, or 
Province of Lygonia.“ This tract had not been under 
any regular government. The patent on Kenebeck, 
did not extend to it; the patents on Saco River, wer: 
within the bounds of it; and theſe, together wich Cam. 
ock's patent in Scarborough, were much in the way of 
Rigby's charter. The Maſſachuſetts took advantage 
of theſe controverſies, and extended their claim fo as to 
comprehend Caſco Bay, or a great part of it. When 
Cleaves ſet his commiſſion. on foot, he was oppoſed by 
. Vines, who held the patent on the weſt of Saco River, 
granted to him and Oldham, in the year 1629. Cleaves, 
as agent to Rigby, made a deed to Michael Mitten, in 
the year 1643, of two thouſand acres of the land which 
is now in Portland. George Mountfoy had a grant 
from Gorges, of lands in or near the fame place. The 
title under the deed to Mitten has been preſerved, fron 
the wreck of Rigby's patent.” Rigby granted to Georg® 
Cleaves, in the year 1650, one thouſand acres in Caſco, 
but that grant has become obſolete. 
The contentions continued until the reſtoration, after 
which nothing was ſaid reſpecting Rigby's patent 
and when the Province of Maine became the prope" 
of the Maſſachuſetts Colony, an end was put for ſome 
time to all other claims. Some time between the qc 
| 1639, 


® Winthrop's Journal, 
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1680, 1 1690, preſident Danforth, under the 22 
ity of the colony, made a deed to Anthony Bracket, 


{-ven others, of land in the town of Falmouth, in truſt. 
Ide Indians had renewed their depredations, at that 
ume, and the war continued until the year 1692, when 
te town was intirely broken up. The inhabitants 
began to return again, about the year 1708 3 but the 
claims were not ſettled until the Mar 1718, at which 
date a book. of claims was opened in the ſecreta» 
ry's office, to regiſter the claims. It was then found 
bat thave Joc have och a variety of titles, as rendered 
it neceſſary to give more weight to actual poſſeſſion, 
than to ancient conveyances. This again called un 
the poſſeſſions under grants from all the old patentees, 
and originated a controverſy between old and new pro- 
prietors, which has never yet been ſettled. The town 
was incorporated in the year 1718, and thoſe who call 
themſelves the new proprietors, had the management 
under title and authority from Maſſachuſetts. There 
was no diſtiaction between town meetings, and propri. 
etor's mectings, prior to the year 1730, but ſettlers 
vere admitted as proprietors, on paying a certain, ſum 
of money; and thus the heirs and affigns of the ancient 
ſettlers and grantees of Gorges and Rigby, were gen- 
erally excluded, unleſs when by an ancient and con- 
tnued poſſeſſion, they ſupported their claim. 

The records, if there were any before. the year on, 
vere not preſerved, although there was no other town 
which was then broken up, where the records. were 
not ſaved ; but there was no other place where the 
delolation was ſo complete, as it was in the town of 
Pamouth, It will appear that the records of the towns 

on 
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pn the weſt of Falmouth, were preſerved, as well 2 
thoſe of the town of North Yatmouth, ' 
The wars which the inhabitants of Falmouth hare 
been engaged, in, with the'Savages, can never be cor. 
—— given in hiſtory, to the public. "There -were 
ever any exa& accoutits made of 'theſe diſtreſſing 
aas by the generation which ſuffered under 
affavults of the Savaſes.” And the hiſt6rians who have 
entioned the calamities of the eaſtern country, have 
{ unacquainted with the; geography of it; and have 
only made” thoſe wars incidental matters to their wrt 
ings. Mr. Hubbard wrote exprelaly, and profeſſedh, 
on the Indian wars, in the Diſtrict, but did not give 
ſuch an account of the depredations committed by the 
natives, as will at this day point us to the places where 
each fact happened. We have à relation of hoſtility 
being committed in Caſco Bay; but Whether this wa 
in what is now in North Fuba Falmouth, Port. 
land, or Cape Elizabeth, does not appear frora the tif. 
tory, becauſe all theſe towns ate on the waters of Caſco 
Bay, und were anciently all known by that, as a geuer 
al appellation. - We are therefore obliged to find from 
ancient deeds, or records, or to obtain facts from tra 
dhion, to ſatisfy us of the particular place where the 
ancient ſettlers and planters lived; in order to decide 
where the depredations of the Savages were committed 
When the eaſtern Savages were inſtigated to hoſtil- 
ties, by Philip, the fachem of Mount Hope, who had his 
within what are the preſent lines of Rhode and 
"they uſually made their place of rendezvous ! 
cott, which is now Brunſwick, and nearly tit] 


miles from whit is now called Portland. a 
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in lay 167 5/the Indians attacked the houſe of one 
Wakefield, who lived on a point of land on the eaſt fide 
of Preſumſcott River, 'in what has fince been called 
New Caſco, and now within the ſecond pariſh in Fal. 

mouth, Wakefield's place was confumed by fire, his 
vile, three of his children, and a young woman in the 
boule, with himſelf, were killed, and a young daughter 
caried into captivity, from whence ſhe was returned 
by the agency of Squando, the ſachem of Saco, the 
next year. One Ingerſol, who lived on the neck of land, 
now in Portland, ſaw the fire at Wakefield's, and the 
dert day went to his plantation, and had evidence f 
the cataſtrophe of the unhappy family. In the fame 
year Ingerſol's fon was killed, when bis father was a- 
broad, and his houſes reduced to aſhes. Ingerſol lived 
on Caſco Neck, where Portland now is, word owned 
hands at the place now called Capiſick. © 4 

There was a ceſſation of hoſtilities 8 for that 
yar ; but in the year 1676, in the month of Auguſt, 
the Savages killed and captured a great number of 
peiſons in Caſco. | They cartied away Anthony Brack- 
et, with his wife, and one of his children. Bracket 
lived on the land granted by George Cleaves, to Michael 
Mitten, and — <4 the family of Bracket has remained 
erer ſince. One Robert Corbin, Who lived not far 
from Bracket's, was killed, together with Humphrey 
Durham, and Benjamin Atwell. Two of the women 
vho were in Corbin's houſe, were carried away as cap- 
ves. Thomas Bracket was killed at the ſame time, 
and his family captivated. There was a garriſon on the 
bill now called Mountjoy' s Neck, eaſt of where the 
town of Portland is, but Mountjoy and his people had 
dot confidence in its ſtrength, ſuflicient to induce them 

to 
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iſland in the bay, called James Andrew's Iſland, which 
by the Savages ; and therefore fled to Jewel's Iland 
nin this ſituation they were obliged. to ſeek for a ſubſiſt. 
ence from the main land, and from the waters. While 
ſome of them were employed in bringing corn fron 
their fields on the main, and others in getting fiſh from 
the creeks, and on the ſhores ;/ one Potts was near the 
ſhore taking fiſh, and his wife was on the bank within 
his fight, the Indians furprized and carried her away, 
with all his children, A ſon of his attempted to fly to 
his father for aid, but was purſued into the water and 
taken. One of theſe children married a Clark, at Ber. 
She has oſten related the ſtory of her captivity in the 
hearing of the Author. The Indians attacked the fon, 
but did not take it. They aſſaulted the people of the 
garriſon, who. were abroad, but were repelled by ther 
courage. Ag ſome of the people who were abroad 
were flying to Richmond's Iſland in their canoes, ther 
met a ſmall armed veſſel, who came imtnediately to the 
relief of the iſland, and carried the people away to Rich. 
mond's. There were ſeveral white people killed in 
this aſſault, and ſome of the Indians fell in the action, 
but how many is/unknown, - 
The people at the weſtward, as well in Maſſachuſetts 
as New Hampſhire, were determined to give relief 
the ſettlers on the eaſtern parts of the country. At. 


cordingh 
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cordingly Captain Hathorbe marched that way, in com- 
mand of a conſiderable force, but never came up with 
any of the Savages.” "Yet vhilebe was there the Indi- 
ans deſtroyed Mountjoy's Tiand, and killed ſome of the | 
people, and captivated others. After this was done 
they moved off to che wilderneſs, and left rr 
hich they had laid waſte. 

There is no Lt of Rehe wks in Ut ef 
the country until the year 16896, when Sir Edmund An- 
droſs was appointed governour of Maſſachuſetts. There 

vere no doubt hoſtilities' frequently committed, but 

there are none of the particulars, which took place 
between 1676 and 1686, preſerved. In 1676, there 

Was a made between the governmeat at Boſton, 
and the Indians of Penobſcott ; whether the influence 
of that treaty extended to all the Savages, or whether 
they had other motives to is now unknown. 

In 1689, the Savages again attacked the eaſtern 
country, and colonel Church was employed in the com- 
mand of forces raifed near Boſton to ſupport the people 
1 Caſco Bay. His orders were from Thomas Danforth, 
preſident of the Province of Maine. He was to ren- 
tzvous at Falmouth, in Caſco Bay; there was alſo 
A order from governour Bradſtreet, who had been | 
lected by the people after Sir Edmund Androſs was 
nt away. By this commiſſion he was to rendezvous 
i Falmouth, to have under his command captains 
Willard and Hall, and to make war agpiglt the Sav- 
iges in and about Caſco Bay. as 

There was then a fort of ſome colifbgtetts at Caſco, 
ad when colonel Church arrived at what is now Port- 
and, he received intelligence that there were ſeven 
wndred French and Indians cn the ifand, aſſembled 
0 for 
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for the purpoſe of taking the fort. The next day let 
Was an engagement between the troops under Church 
aud the Indians. There is no account of this aQion, 
_  excepung what Church gives in his hiſtory, and he hy, 
from his being ungcquainted with the country, deferi 
od the place where it happened in ſuch a manner, tha 
it is very difficult, now to fix upon it, with any degree 
of. certainty... He ſays, that he carried his army unto 
returned to town; when, aker ſunriſe, one of Pracht 
| ſons informed him that the enemy were in his father) 
orchard. It is clear from this circumſtance, that the 
Indians muſt haye gone either up Fore River and land, 
ed above the town, or have gone up Back Cove, and 
landed to the head of it. The latter may be believed 
to be dhe moſt. probable, becauſe Church ſays, that b. 
fought the Indians acroſs the rixer, and was informet 
that they had run round the head gf it, to go into 
town; and we may well ſuppoſe this river, ta be th: 
creek, which runs up from the waters of Back Cort. 
Beſides this, the Indians drew off to the northward, 
which they could not have done, if they were on tte 
ſouth ſide of Fore River, The action was terminated 
in favour of Church; and though his troops fuiterc 
very much, yet he ſaved the town, and the whole «al 
ern country, by that action. There were no more 1. 
tempts made by the Savages, on Falmouth, in ti wy 
ü al 
In the ſpring of the year, 1690, the Savages attaci- BN ..-. 
ed the town again. There was a fort, near e wif fed 
ſide, where Dearing's houſe now ſtands, and 2not! | 
on the hill, near where the burying ground is, and u. 


other on the rocky ground, ſouth from * plc 
| wy; whe 
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mentioned, were not very capable of defence ; the 
people abandoned the one near where the burying 


ed a burning match in a hole bored into a barrel, which 
contained gun powder, with a hope, that, as the In. 
dians entered, the powder would kindle, and give 
them an exploſion ; but the firſt who entered, ſpied the 
match, and extinguiſhed it. They then proceeded, 
ind carried the fort by the water ſide, by an aſſault, 


dred people fell into their hands, and the town was 
defolated.* The flain had no funeral folemnities, 
though their bones were gathered up by colonel 
Church the next year, and laid under the earth. The 
country, then being under the government of Maſſachu- 
ſetts Province, meaſures were adopted for its protec- 
ton, A ſtrong fort was erected, near the water fide, 
n Portland, called fort Loyal, and commanded by 
Captain Tyng. Divers other forts and iſons 
vere made in the town, by which the inhabitants were 
generally protected, and the town was increaſed 1:1 
number of inhabitants. 114 

In the year 1727, the town of Falmouth, including 
den, what is now Falmouth, Portland, and Cape 


Miniſter ; he is yet alive, and in the miniſtry at Port- 


Wh him, in the year 1767, Portland is waatwas the 

irg pariſh in Falmouth : the Rev. Mr. Brown is the 

diniſter of the ſecond partih, and is the firft miniſter 
* | CVET 


. 2 4 1 
fate oa, and the relation of aged peop'e, 
() 2 


where the firſt meeting houſe ſtands. The two laſt 


ground is; and, in order to injure the affailants, plac- 


and the other ſurrendeted. By this ſucceſs, one hun- 


Elizabeth, ſettled the Rev. Thomas Smith, as their 


land. The Rev. Dr. Dean, was ſettled a3 a colleague 
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ever ſettled there. The Rev. Mr. Williams is the fac. 

ceffor of the Rev. Mr. Wiſwall, who was the firſt min. 
_ Merinctheithird pariſh, v1 24 
che chuntry ſettled round Falmouth, the neck of 
land, which is now Portland, became important. The 
harbour is very eaſy of acteſs for the / largeſt ſhips, and 
the trade incteaſed, in proportiom with the inhabitants: 
and in the year 2755, there were upwards of two hun- 
dred houſes, nearly together, upon the iſthmus; » 

rge i ing houſe, which yet remains, 
a very elegant Epiſcopalian cliv*ch,and a court houſe, 
were the public S8. A new province was in 
contemplation, and Falmouth was tiſing to be the me- 
tropolis; but we know not the fate of tomorrow. 
The ſharp contention of politics between England 
and America, did not extend itſelf to Falmouth, until 
after the year 1770. There was a cuſtom houſe there, 
and officers of various denominations, under the crown. 
It is a very extraordinary fact, that change of place or 
proſpect, will too frequently change a man's political 
opinion. The crown officers had no doubt on thei 


minds, . that the parliament had a tight to legiſlate . WP | 
the colonies in all caſes whatever: and the committee 0 
of the town were as clear in the reverſe of the pro 1 
poſition. Beſides this, the Epiſcopalian miniſter con. 5 
ceived the hierarchy to be in danger, unleſs the ſuptem 0 
acy of the king was ſupported over the civil govern. T 
ments, as well as over the church. To have an eccle * 
ſiaſtical head, without civil authority, would be a fun. < 

damental error, according to the dogmas of the 0 
church. Mr. Wiſwall, and the greater part of bis the 
ciety, took a decided part with the parliamentary claim: 


* . * 0 | | f 
Civil diſputes can generally be managed with 1 
| res 
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neſs and humanity, unleſs there is a mixture of reli- 
gious tenets, with political opinions. The animoſi- 
ies between what were then called the Whigs and tories, 
increaſed daily, and finally became ſo exceedingly bitter, 
that the Epiſcopalian clergyman; the cuſtom houſe 
ind other crown officers, AT many others, fled for 
to the Britiſh army at Boſton. © 
There was then, and for ſome years before had 
been, a ſmall loop of war, commanded by Captain 
Moet, who had been frequently at Falmouth, and had 
deen treated with great hoſpitality there. Emboldened 
by the former courteſy of the inhabitants, he ventured 
to land in the town, in the year 1575, after hoſtilities 
had been commeneed by the Britiſh trocps, at Lexitig- 
ton. There were no acts paſſed, for fitting out armed. 
veſſels to cruiſe on the Britiſh ſhips, until the month of 
Ottober, in that year. Captain Moet regaled himſelf 
vith walking on the hill at the eaſt part of the town, 
when, io his great furprize, Mr. Thomſon, of Brun. 
wick, who is now known by the title of brigadier 
Thomſon, ruſhed from a copſe of pines, with a ſmall 
party of volunteers, under mo orders of government, 
and made him a prifoner. He had no frient nigh, for 
the tories were all gone over for protection, and his 
leaving his ſhip- was an act of imprudence which would 
imdoubtedly forfeit his commiſſion. | He, however, ob- 
tamed aid from a quarter, where he did not look for 1 it. 
The people at once became alarmed at an act, which, 
While it could by no means contribute to the aid of the 
common cauſe, might endanger the town: fur if he 
ſrould, ha aving bei taken there, te held in captivity, 
there were {! trong reaſons to apprenerd that the admiral, 
bien zt Poſton, would reſent the inſult, by diſtreſſing, 
: O 3 71 
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if not by deſtroying the town, Upon theſe ideas, col 
onel Preble, and colonel Freeman, the leaders of the 
whig party, applied for, and obtained his releaſe, upon 

their becoming anſwerable to Mr. Thompſon for hi f 
ture condudt. eee 3. t ldery, 

It might bats dens e his piece ue 
tention and kindneſs, that Captain Moet would hay: 
been the friend of the people, from whom he had re. 
ceived it; but that was not the return which their ur. 
banity received. The men who had fled from the town 
united with Captain Moet, in ſoliciting the admiral for 
the deſtruction of the place. No doubt, ſome of thoſe 
may be excuſed from a charge, which nothing 
but the hear of a civil conteſt could jnſligate a ci 
ized people to commit. 

On the 18th day of October, in that' year, Capta 
Moet returned to the harbour of Falmouth, with hi 
ſloop of war, a brig, and two or three ſmall veſſel. 
Ile gave the people notice, that he was under orders to 

reduce the-town to aſhes ; and that he ſhould begin thc 
buſineſs the next morning at ſun riſe. We may wot- 
der, at this day, that no oppoſition was attempted: 
but when we reflect on the diſtreſs into which the in. 
habitants were thrown, the anxiety they mult ſufſe, 
and the propenſity which each one muſt have poſleſſed, 
to fave ſome ſhare of his goods from the general cal. 
flagration, our wonder will ceaſe. To this may be 
further added, that .a conteſt with cannon, was quite 
a novelty to the people, and the force of a ſhip of va, 
had, from the habit of thinking in the country, 0 
' tained a terrible idea: beſides this, there were och 


two fix pounders, and for them there were no a 
tridges 
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tridges prepared. The people employed thenvelves, 
during the night, in removing ſuch of their effects as 
they could carry away, and the next morniug the town 
was in flames. The ſhip, and other veſſels, lay belore 
the town all day, and, without ceſſation, threw ſhells, 
carcaſſes and hot ſhot, until the public buildings, (ex- 
ceptiag the Congregational. meeting houſc) with one 
| hundred and thirty dwelling houſes, beſides ttavles and 
appendages, were reduced to aſhes. This being done, 
Captain Moet, with his fleet, drew off. Ihey tried to 
ſue the bouſes of the refugees, and ſucceeded in ſever- 
al inſtances. Thus the pride of the Province of Maine 
was laid deſolate in one day: and one hundred and 
ſixty families, who, the day before, were n eligible 
and comfortable circumſtances, were reduced ta want, 
and had not where to ſhelter themſelves from the 
zutumnal ſtorms, or the approaching winter. 
| There was an alarm, which ſpread itſelf in a very ex- 
| raordinary manner, ſoon aſter the cataſtrophe of that 
) unfortunate town: all the ſea coaſts were alarmed on 
the fame night, from Boſton to Kenebeck, with an 
- wuverſal cry that the Britiſh troops were landing to 
burn the habitations of the people. This alarm urged 
the people to throw up ſlight fortifications, on the har- 
bours ; and whilſt the towns weſt of Falmouth, were 
raplc yed in that buſineſs, Captain Symonds came into 
(the harbour of that town, with a ſhip of more force 
than all thoſe which had deſtroyed it. An expreſs was 
ent to the other towns, and a number of volunteers 
vent to the aſũſtance of the remains of Falmouth, and 
* pined the people there. When they arrived, the cap- 
tan of the ſhip ſent on ſhore, to forbid their throwing 
ap ꝛay works; they however proceeded, and prepared 
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the materials for à battery; and fitted two fix pound. 
ers, which were all the artillery they had: on ſccing 
that they were determined to attack the ſhip with the 
means they could command, the captain forgot his 
threatening, and went out of the harbour as ſoon t 
he could get away. The general court, on having this 
matter ſtated to them, ordered, that a fufficient force 
ſnould remain there all the winter, with four hundred 
troops, raiſed for the purpoſe of deſending the ſe 
coaſt, and with authority to call in all the militia of the 
Diſtriet, if it ſhould be found to be neceffary. Brige- 
dier general Fry was ſent, by e to 
take the command, in the ſucceeding ſpring; but there 
never was another attempt on the place. The fort 
which were thrown up haſtily and without mucb (kill, 
before general Fry came, ate to be ſeen there now. 
The town has inereaſed exceedingly, and, like the 
Phoenix, ariſes from the alkesof i i 3 with great 
magnificence and proſperity. 
” Amongſt all the calamities which Balmouth had ſuf- 
fered from its firſt ſettlement; there was none like this 
The Savages had ſacked the place twice, and at divers 
times had aſſaulted and killed ſome of the inhabitants; 
but no act of theirs was marked with fuch deliberate 
cruelty,” and ungenerous perfidy, as this was. The 


i, 


Savages ſcalped women and children to obtain a bout | 


ty, they robbed houſes for the fake of the plunder; 


but Captain Moet, wantonly, without the hope of git, 


cruelly,and- without provocation, deſtroyed tlie ſub- 
Lene rung che bopas of a whole commu: 
& wy. - * WA. 
M an appel to the hittory of Falmouth. that ct 
; George Acre may be introduced, to 7ciicve the 


min 2d 
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And from the impreſſions made by attending to the 
unfortunate deſtruction of the town. 


Burroughs was born in the ecuneyrof, Edex ; ; hos | 


his education Mus, ot where he acquired, it, is not. 
| known at the preſent day. Goveruour Hutchinſon 
ſays, that he was ſometimes a preacher at Wells; per- 
haps there is no miſtake in that; but we know, that he, 
in the year 1689, was a preacher in Falmouth. The 
cellar of his houſe was ſeen, ſince the year 1770, ſouth 
af the Rev. Dr. Dean's meeting hauſe. When the 
town was ſacked by the Indians in the year 1690, Bur- 
roughs made his retreat to Danvers; where he reſided 
in the year 1669. He was 2 man of a bad character, 
and of a cruel diſpoſition. In the year laſt mentioned 
he was indicted of witchcraft, and tried at Salem, be- 
fore judge Sewall, and judge Hawthorne, Thames 
ment was in the words following, viz: BY 
Eſex, //. The jurors for our ſovereign lord and 
lady, the king and queen, preſent, that George Bur- 
roughs, late of Falmouth, in the Province of Maſſachu- 
letts Bay, clerk, the ninth day of May, in the ſourth 
year of the reign. at our ſovereign: lord and lady, Wil- 
lam and Mary, by the grace of God, of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, king and queen, | defenders of the 
faith, &c. and: divers other days, and times, as well be- 
fore as alter, certain deteſtable Arta, called witcher afts 
and ſorceries, wickedly, and feloneouſly hath. uſed, 
fractiſed, and exerciſed, at and within the town. of Sa- 
lem, in the county of Eſſex aforeſaid, and in and upon, 
aud againſt one Mary Walkot, of Salem Village, in the 
county of Eſſex, ſingle woman, by which ſaid wicked 
arte, the ſaid Mary Walkot, the- ninth day of May, in 


the fourth year aforeſaid, and. divers other days, and 


times, 
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1 as after,” was, and is tortured, f. 
ſlicted, pined, conſumed, waſted, and tormented, again 

the peace of our ſovereign lord and lady, the king and 
queen, and ag i the form of the ſtatute, in that caſe 
made and provided.“ "Three other bills were found 
c TP T0 erm Ke 
one Ann Putman. Aar asu, e. 

. ͤ devheyotherretnis 
holding out a gun of ſeven feet barrel with one hand; 
and of carrying a barrel of cider from u cance to the 
ſhore, and of cruelty to his wives. This is not an ac. 
curate account of the evidence. The affidavits of the 
vitneſſes were taken in writing, and fworn to in open 
e conn | 
nnr Cece. $643} HG HEE 
Samuel Webber teſtified that; *abowr ſoren or echt 
years before that time, he lived at Caſco Bay, George 
Burroughs was then miniſter there, and having heard 
much of his great ſtrength, and the ſaid — 
coming to our houſe, we were in diſcourſe about the 
ſame, and he then told me, he had put bis fingers into a 
bung hole of a barrel of molaſſes, and liſted it up, and 
carried it round him and ſet it 'down again. 
There was another man, who teſtified, that he fa 
< parſoni Burroughs put his fore finger into the muzzic 
of a lange gun and hold it out ſtrait.“ 9 + 

- Suſannah Shelden teſtified, that Mr. Burroughs“ ap- 
eden, Sao hat; e ber *:chint be rd l. 
ed three r 
and two of his own children.” : - 

Mercy Lewis teſtified thus, Aenweghe took me 
vp on an high mountain, and ſhewed me all the king: 


| doms of the Wed kan ns ET ved 
| writs 
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mite in his book, and-faid he would throw me down, 
and break my neck if I would not; and ae. 
kept the devil as a ſervant in Eis ſhop.” oy 

Before the grand jury Ann Putman teſtified, 14 
lng, on the 8th day of May, 1692, I ſaw the appari- 
tion of. George Burroughs, ho grievouſſy tortured me, 
and urged me to write in his book, which I refuſed: 
then he told me, that his firſt two wives would appear 
to me preſently,” and tell me a great many lies, but 1 
muſt not believe them. Then immediately appeared 
io me the forms of two wamen in winding ſheets, and 
napkins about their heads; at which I-was greatly af- 
frighted ; and they turned their faces towards Mr. Bur- 
roughs and looked very red and angry, and told him 
that he had been very cruel, to them, and that their 


blood cried. for yengeance againſt him; and alſo told 
ſhould be clothed with white-robes in 


him, that they 
heaven, when he ſhould be caſt down into hell, and he 


gone the two women turned their faces towards me, 
and looked as pale as a white wall, and told me they 
vere Mr. Burroughs' two firſt wives, and that he had 
murdered them. And one told me, that the was his 
firſt wife, and he ſtabbed her under the left breaſt, and 
put a piece of ſealing 


alſo told me that ſhe was in the houſe where Mr. Paris* 


then lived, when it was done. And the other told me 


that Mr. Burroughs, and a wife he hath now, killed 
as ſtie was coming to ſee: her friends 


her in the v 
from the 


** would eee 
er. 
. Dae of Dany who ft the maze erh. 


witchera on fect. 


immediately vaniſhed away. And as ſoon! as he was 


wax in the wound, and ſhe pulled 
aſide the winding ſheet and ſhewed me the place. And 
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er. And 1 charged me tu tell theſe thi | 
ngs to 

e g before Mr Burroughs face ; and if be 
not own them, they did not bu hut that they 
nay mg This morning alſo, Mrs. - Lawſon and 
| her daughter, tald me that Mr. Butroughs mu: dered 
woman in a winding ſheet, and told me that ſhe was 
ny Goodman Fuller's firſt wife, and Mr. Burroughs killed 
her, becauſe there was a difference between her huſ. 
band and him. Alſo on the th day of May, during 
the time af his examination, he did moſt grievouſſy tor. 
a =y aue Wilms by pacing, fe. mae 
e eee eee 
Durronghs was found guilty, Nee the: — 
oo e. old cal 
ny of Maſſachuſetts, at that time, as well as in Europe. 


In both countries many innocent people ſuffered an ig- 


notninious death; and there can be no doubt, but that 
the people who appeared to be tortured, were poſſeſſed 
by evil ſpirits of ſome kind or other; nor have we any 
reaſon to doubt, whether there was not ſome extraordi- 
| | hary cauſe from the ſtate of the atmoſphere, or from 
" fognething. elſe, which operated an the nerves of the 

Judges, and: on the people at large, depriving them 

| my meaſure of their-rational faculties, 

If Burroughs had continued at Falmouth, he might 
have fallen a vieim to the Savages, but he would not 
Lave been executed for witcheraſt, hecauſe there never 
was a proſecution for that crime to the eaſtward of 


F 9 8 River. 1 Pp pts 
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SCARBOROUGH . 

Tus town next to, ahd on the welt ſide of what was 
ancicntly Falmouth, or Caſco, is Scarborough. One 

t of this town was known under the app ellation of 
Black Point, and the other of Blue Point. The terri- 
tory which was under the former name, is now the calt 
pariſh, where the reverend Mr, Lancaſter is miniſter ; | 
and the part which was called Blue Point, is the welt 5 

riſh, where the reverend Mr. Chadwick is ſettled, 
Nc whole town is bounded on the ſouth by the ſea, 
on the eaſt by Cape"Elizabeth, on the north by Gor- 
ham and Buxton, and en the weſt by Pepperellborough: 
it was incorporated by its preſent name in the year 1658, 
by the Maſſachuſetts government. There are now two 
thouſand five hundred inhabitants in the town. 

The firſt ſettlements there were under Rigby's gove 
ernment. The lands in the eaſt pariſh, near the ſea, are 
held generally under Cammock's patent, a. grant to 
Joſſelyn; thoſe in the weſt pariſh are held under the 
Indian conveyance to John Alger, and a part of the 
patent to Lewis,and Benython. - With theſe are inter- 
mixed a number of town, or proprietary grants, which 
were made in oppoſition to the ancient titles. The 
upper part of the town. is held Mey under ſuch 
grants. 

The firſt account at 1 an at Black Point is 
in Winthrop's Jourgal; he ſays, that at a general court 
held in Bolton, in the year 1042, * appeared one 
Richard Gibſon, a ſcholar, ſent ſome lee or four years 
lnce to Richman's Hand, to be a iſter to a filking 
plantation there, belonging to Mr. Trewlaney, of Plym- 


euth in England.“ * Cin did penande for ; ſpeaking N 
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againſt the government, and en laben to its pow 
er had leave to depart the country. 

The plantation was very inconfiderable when it wa 
and there are no town records of an ear. 
lier date than the year 1669. In theſe, there is not 
any thing worthy of notice until the year 168 1. In 
that year a liſt was taken of the inhabitants, for a tar 
to the province of Maſſachuſetts, which had then ſuc. 
ceeded by purchaſe to Gorges right. Two thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeven acres of land and marſh were 
returned, ſixteen horſes, eighty cows, and ſixty four 
rateable inhabitants. In September, thefame year, there 
was a liſt returned of fifty fix inhabitants only, but this 
muſt have meant rateable inhabitants. 

In the year 1681, Philip Foxwell, 'Tenny, 
Samuel Oakman, and Henry Williams were ſelectmen. 
In that year the inhabitants erected a fort on the eaſt 
ſide of the town,near where the eaſt pariſh meeting houſe 
now ſtands, In the year 1685, the town voted to build 
a meeting houſe on the plains near the fort. The beſt 
lands were on what is called Noneſuch, a ſmall ſtream 
which loſes itſelf in a creek that comes up near Black 
Point, through a great body of falt marſh. The lands 
on the eaſt fide of the ſtream are not ſo-valuable, as 
thoſe on the welt fide ; but on the banks of that water 
were the principal ſettlements in the year 1669. From 
the goodneſs of the foil on the weſt fide, it is ſaid the 
ſtream took the name it bears at this day. 

In the year 1682, there was a vote in the town © to 
raiſe a tax of two ſhillings and one penny, on each pet. 
ſon, for the Lord. But there was very ſoon a contro. 
verſy reſpecting the place where the meeting houſe 
fhould be erected, and Edward Tyng and Francis Hook 


Were 
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vere appointed by, the council to ſettle. the diſpute : 
who reported to have it near the fortification, , The 
next year the line was ſettled between gs town and 
Falmouth. . - 

The records are continued regularly nl the year 
1690, but there is nothing worth notice in the proceed; 
ings of the town. 4 
In the year 1675; the town had its hare in the troubles 
of the times. A woman, and fix men, were killed there, 
in that year; und twenty houſes burned. In the 
luccecding year an attack was made on John Alger, 
who lived in what is now the welt pariſh, on lands he 
had purchaſed of the natives; after a warm engage- 
ment of more than an hour, he received a mortal 
wound, of which he died, and his brother was killed 
by the Savages within a few days after. 

The ſame year there was an affault made on the gar 
A ke eee HE a an was then 
called; Mr. Jofſelyn commanded the fort wherein the 
people had retired for ſafety, but was induced to. give 
It up by the addreſs of one Mugg, an Indian, who had 
been much among the Engliſh. - While Joſcelyn was 
in treaty with Mugg, the people fled from the fort and 
vent over to Richmond's Iſland ; Joſſelyn, upon this, 
ſubmitted with his houſehold ſervants to the mercy of 
the Savages. Upon hearing of this unfortunate affair, 
2 party ſet out from Great Iſland, in New Hampſhire, 
under the lead of James Fryer, to relieve this diſtreſſed 
plantation; and landing from their veſſel, they fell in- 
to an ambuſh of the enemy, and ſome of them were 
Killed, and the others taken. Fryer | was mortally 
vounded, and ſoon after died. The Savages uſed the 
Friſoners with humanity, and ſuffered. ſome of them to 
be 


be ranſomed mately} 


. "10 
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others" they carried ts 
their winter quarters: Among Mol# who were car. 
ned away, vnd 4 Mr. ©abot, tie Vn df the miniſter o 
Ipſwich. He was carried to the winter quarters of hi; 


raptor, at Mount Defert, from which be was ſem to 
| Penobſeott, and redeemed” of anden, che f 


dem there, for a ted coat. 
The town was not broken” up by 45 misfortune, 


| but continued garrifoned at Richmond's and uni 


the year 1678, when uin Indian 
They thought thernſelves ſecure un 


took place. 
*e government 


waa” protection of the Maſſachuſetts,” and cheerfully 


ſubmitted to be twxed : hut in the year 1690, they were 
comprehended in the general deſtruftion of the eaſtern 
country: and though the government they confidel 
in, could not protect them, yet it provided for their re- 
treat to d place of fafety. The town records were 
Þ: ought to Boſton, "where they were pr by the 
govertiour and council, until the year | 1719, and were 
then delivered to the town. 4 

There is on che town records the form of two oathu 
then adminiſtered in New Hampſhire, by lieutenant 
governour Wentworth, to William Cort on, who had 
brought the records of Scarborough from Boſton, to 
dehver the ſame to the agent of the town, who wa 
ſent to Portſmouth to take poſleffion of them. Tr 
oath wag in the words following, viz. | Tou ſwear 
by the name of the great God, that this book of re. 
cords is the whole, which you received front the gor. 
ernour and council, and the ſeals have not been brok- 
en ſince you received the ſame. “ 

The records were delivered to James Jeffries, and he 


was ſworn as follows: © You ſwear by the _ of 
h God, 


* 
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God, that, as you are deſired fairly and faithfully to 
copy out every thing written in this book of records of 
Scarborough, that you will neither directly, nor in- 
directly, add to or diminiſh therefrom, and that you 
will deliver the fame unto lieutenant governour Went- 
worth, for the uſe of the town. The copy taken by 
leffrey, was lodged with governour Wentworth, but 
what became of it is uncertain, as no accident ever 
created a neceſſity to call for it. 

However flattering the reſettlement of the place 
might be, yet the proſpe& was very ſoon blaſted by a 
ſucceedmg war. | | 

In the year 1723 the Indians began their cruelties, 
and in the ſpring, eight of the people of Black Point 
were killed; among them was Captain Hammon, a re- 
ſpectable leader, who died of fifteen gun ſhot wounds. 
The attack was ſudden, but the people defended them- 
ſelves in the fort. The Indians proceeded on to the 
welt fide of the town, and in their way killed the 
wife of Roger Dearing, who lived on a farm, ſince 
known by the name of Noneſuch, and carried three af 
tis children into captivity. The next year one Mitch- 
el was killed at Black Point. There was a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities ſoon after this, and a peace concluded be- 
tween the Freach and Engliſh, which gave ſafety to the 
altern frontiers, until the year 1744. In the year 
1746, two or three perſons were killed at Blue Point, 
but as thc Ollipee tribes, and the Pickwocket Indians, 
vere broken up, and a line of forts eſtabliſhed on the 
tern frontiers, and the towns of Buxton and Gor- 
dam planted above, Scarborough had not much to 
Kar ſtom the OAVAgES., | 
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The Rey. Mr. Thompſon, was the miniſter of the 
firſt pariſh, after the town was reſettled., And the Rer. 
Mr. Elyin, was the miniſter; of the welt pariſh, before 
the gentleman who is there now. 

The town of Scarborough: is, in general, good land, 
and thoſe. who have depended. on the ſoil for ſubſit. 
ence, have done very well; but. thoſe who. have gone 
much into the lumber buſineſs, have been greatly im- 


poveriſhed. The advantages of ſoil, ate very good, and 
when the inhabitants ſhall attempt to change their ex. 


tenſiye ſalt marſhes into freſh meadows, they will reap 
yt .. ppt from that mode of agriculture. 


| BI DDE FO R P. 

Tris river Saco ant people, for che purpoſe of 
the fiſheries, at a very early date; ſalmon, ſhad, and 
other fiſh, were plenty hers: and the ſea afforded cod- 
fiſh, in'great plenty, near the river. "Theſe advantages 
drew a number of fiſhermen together, pferious to any 


grant of the ſoil from the Europeans ; and ſoon after 


the grants were made, there came over a number of 
very reſpectable men: The poſterity of ſeveral of them, 
notwithſtanding the wars which haye diſtreſſad the 
country, remain there to this day. 

In the year 1636, the inhabitants of the plantation, 
then called Saco, agreed to raiſe a tax for the ſupport o 
public worſhip. The aſſeſſment of that tax, as it ſtands 
recorded, has preſerved the names of the firſt ſettlers 
Richard Benython, Richard Vines, and Thomas Lev: 

is, were taxed three pounds each; Henry Boad, John 
Wadlon, Thomas Williams, forty. ſhillings each; and 
Robert Sankey, Thomas Davis, George Froſt Oliver 


Greenway, John Parker, John Smith, Samuel Andrew", 
Williem 


— 
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William Chaddock, Robert Morgan, ga Henry Warrick, 5 
Robert Hitchcock, Thomas Page, Ambroſs Berry, 
Henry Watts, and Richard Foxwell, wee ſhillings 
each. % $887; ts . r * 
On Saco river, was the firſt exerciſe of civil govern- 
ment within the Province of Maine. Courts were 
there erected, and a control o$juriſprudence ſubmitted 
to at a very early period; but this will come more 
properly under the head of Revolutiaur of Governments. 
The plantation of Saco, was begun at a very early 
period. In the grant of the council for the affairs of 
New England to Oldham and Vines, in the year 1629, 
it is recited, that ohm Oldham, of New England, 
gentleman, planter, had for fix years laſt paſt, lived in 
New England, and had, at his own expenſe, tranſported 
ders perſons there, and undergone great labour and 
danger; and' that” He, with Richard Vines, gentleman, 
and others, their affociates, had undertaken to tranſport 
fifty perſons thither, within ſeven years, to plant and 
whabit there, to the advancement of the general plant- 
ation of that country, and the ſtrength and fafery 
thereof, againſt the natives, or any other invaders.” In 
conſideration of theſe exertions, the council granted to 
Vines and Oldham, all that tract known by the name 
of dagatlahock, being between the cape or bay, called 
Cape Elizabeth, and the cape or bay, commonly called 
Cape Porpoiſe, containing from eaſt to weſt, along the 
ſea, four miles, and eight miles into the countty, on 
the ſouth fide of Sagadahock, yielding one fifth part of 
all the mines to the king, and paying to the council, 
twelve pence, ſterling money, annually, forever, for 
each hundred acres.” The deed was ſigned by Ros 
Warwick, Edward: Gorges, Ferdinando Gorges, and 
P 2 Thomas 
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Thomas with, and livery of ſeſin_ qo year 
1630. nnn, 08 ST 0097 We RE 
- , Richard, Vines, b 1645, fold 
his ſhare in the patent to Robert Childs, Eſq. Doctor of 
Phyſic,z and the patent, after that, was called the 
patent of Oldham and Childs; Vines was @ high Roy. 
aliſt, which made it incenyenient for _ to tarry in 
America, after the year 1645. 

In the year, 1629, the council of Men, granted 
to Lewis, and Benython, a. patent on the eaſt fide of 
Saco Riyer, four miles wide on the {ea ſhore, and ex. 
tending on river eight miles into the country. The 
river was then called Sagadahack, and. the plantation 
called Saco. It is to be obſerved, that. all the ſettle- 
ments in that day were on the ſea wall. The road 
from Piſeataqua eaſtward, was on the ſea fore, 
through Cape Porpoiſe, and over the mouths of Saco 
River, Blue Point River, Black Point River, and 
through Cape Elizabeth, over a, ferry kept on Fore 
River, to where Portland now is, until the year 1750, 
when the poſt road now uſed, was laid out by order of 
the county dourt. 

The firſt ſettlements in Saco were on Winter Har- 
bour, and along the ſea ſhore. . There does not ap- 
pear to be any regular ſettlement made at Saco betore 
the year 1636. The various contentions for juriſic- 
tion, between Gorges and other claimants, muſt 
have been very diſcouraging to the planters. What 
added ſtill more ta their difficulties,” afterwards, wa, 
that the ſucceſs of the parties here, dependcd much 
upon the termination of the civil war in England. !! 

Charles prevailed againſt the people and parliament, 
then Gorges claim would riſe ſuperior to all the oths 
| rh 
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ers, and the Maſſachuſetts could not contend againſt 
him ; but if the people prevailed, then there would be 
an end to the xoyal patent: this controverſy continu- 
ed until the year 1648; nor could the event be known 
here, until 1649. The people were raiſed from their 
ſtate of ſuſpenſe and 'heſitation, in the year 1653, and 
took their lands under the: Maſſachuſetts, notwithſtand- 
ing they had befare held under Vines and under Rig- 
by. The men who appeared, were William Phillips, 
of Boſton, Ralph Triſtram, Peter Hill, and others, 
who had before agreed to have lands and meadows of 
Vines and Oldham: yielding one day's work annually, 
and one fifth part of all the mines and minerals, to 
them, their heirs and ſucceſſors. The fame Wil- 
lam Phillips afterwards lived at Saco, on the weſt 
fide of the river, near the corner on which the travel- 
ler turns to go to the bridge. The cellar of his houſe 
remains ſo far as to diſtinguiſh the place of his ancient 
habitation; hewas the anceſtor of the preſent prefident of 
the ſenate of Maſſachuſetts. He afterwards purchaſed 
the fame lands, and divers other large tracts on the riv- 
er, of the natives. ; | 
In the year 1653, the freemen of Saco met, and di- 
vided their meadows. There was a claim by the in- 
haditants to the mill privileges on the river, according 
to which they allowed Roger Spencer, in the year 1655, 
to erect a ſaw mill, he paying the town twelve thou- 
and fect of boards, and employing townſmen in prefer- 
ence to others. The ſettlers multiplied, and James 
Gibbons, and divers others, in the year 1655, were 
made freemen. In the year 1661, ſeven men were 
choſen to take care of the town affairs, under. the de- 
nomination of prudential men. 


7 
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One Seth Fletcher was the firſt preacher there. 4 
vote is recorded in the year 1666, fordeating the women 
in the meeting houſe, and Mrs. Phillips, the wife of 
the gentleman before mentioned, and Goody Booth, 
who was, no doubt, the wife of Robert Booth, Et, 
were placed in the moſt honourable ſea. In the year 
1667, the town voted to taiſe ſiſteen pounds ſixteen 
ſhillings and eleven pence, to be paid in wheat at fire 
ſhillings and 6x pence a buſtel, and Indian corn at three 
ſhillings and fix pence, and other things in proportion. 
From this ĩt may be concluded, that there was 10 great 
ſcarcity of money in the country at that time. In the 
year 1669, the vote of the town was unanimous, to 
continue Mr. Fletcher as a miniſter ; and to pay bim 
fifty pounds a year, as ſalary; for which purpoſe, it 
was ordered, that every ſimple man ſhould pay fifteen 
ſhillings, and all the oth ing to their eſtates. 
How long Mr. Fletcher continued their minifter docs 
not appear; but it is very probable, that he was there 
until the Indian wars came on in 1675. There ſcems, 
after that time, to be a chaſm in the records. In the 
year 1717, Mr. Short was ſettled as a miniſter, and the 
next year, the general court made a grant of forty 
pounds to ſupport a miniſter at Winter Harbour, or 
that year, and ordered that the inhabitants ſhould be 
inveſted with town privileges, according to the ancient 
boundsof the town: provided the order was not to infringe 
on titles, and that at leaſt fifty families be admitted anc 
ſettled in a compact and defenſible manner, as ſoon 33 
may be, according to the direction of the honourable 
John Wheelwright and others, a committee for regu- 
lating eaſtern ſettlements, and that the name thereof be 
Bidalgford.“ By this it appears, that the town vii 
thus 
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thus incorporated in the year 1748, It was a corpora- 
tion by the name of Saco, as early as 1644, under the 
government of Sir Alexander Rigby. "HY 

In the year 1718, the town agreed to build a meeting 
houſe, thirty five feet long and thirty feet wide. That 
houſe was erected near Winter Harbour, five miles be- 
low where the poſt, road now is. How long Mr. Short 
continued their miniſter does not appear; but, in the 
year 1723, there was a committee raiſed to apply to the 
town of Arundle, to engage that town to allow their 
miniſter, the reverend Me. Eveleth, to. preach halt the 
time at Biddeford ; and he agreed to come for twenty 
fix pounds. In the year 1729, they voted to give Mr. 
John Moody an invitation to ſettle, but he declined ; 
and the ſame year the Rev. Mr. Willard, the father of 
the preſent preſidetit of Harvard college, was ſettle. 
there ; after his death, which happened within a few 
years after he was ordained, the Rev. Mr, Morrill was- 
ſettled, and on his death in 1,777, the preſent miniſter, 
the Rev. Mr. Webſter, was ordained. | 

The town of Pepperellborough was incorporated in 
the year 1772; and contains that part of Biddeford, 
v hich was on the eaſt ſide of Saco River, comprehend- 
ing all the patent of Lewis and Benython, excepting a 
mall part, which has fallen within the juriſdiction of 
Scarborough. The Rev. John Fairfield is the firſt ſet- 
led miniſter there, The town contains fourteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, and Biddeford eleven hundred. 

The land in Biddeford on the bank of Saco River is 
very good, but farther back the ſoil is rather indifferent. 
This occaſioned the lots to be laid out in an awkward 
manner, which has retarded the fettlement of the place, 
The lots are from thirty to one hundred rods wide on 
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"the river, and PR NE * allen in 29 «croſs the 
patent of Vines and Oldham. 

Sado ſuffered in common with the other enen 
plantations by the Sàvages. 
4 John Benython, who was the ſon of the ancient pa- 
tentee, lived on the patent about half a mile below the 
Fall, on the eaſt ſide of the river, and a quarter of a mile 
from the water. Within thirty years paſt, the founda- 
tion of his chimney was turned up by the plough, and 
an ulld formed braſs candleſtick, with other old faſhion. 
ed utenſils, were found where the cellar is ſuppoſed to 
have been. The houſe was burned by the Indians, in 
the year 1675, as will be mentioned preſently. 

Vines lived near Winter Harbour, on the ſca ſhore, 
but major Phillips exeQed his houſe on the weſt ſide of 
the river, near where the bridge is now ſtanding. 
When the Indiang, under the ſachem Philip, and the 
Narraganſett tribes, made war on the white people, 
Phillips and Benython fortified their houſes, becauſe 
they were apprebenſive of an attack from the Savages, 
who were inſtigated by the weſtern tribes. 

The Indians, and white people, were in cloſe neigh- 
dourhood on Saco River, from the firſt period of their 
ſettlement to the year 1675, and held a friendly inter- 
courſe together; nevertheleſs the white people gener 
ally fortified themſelves againſt an expected invaſion of 
their habitations. An Indian woman was affronted by 
a fooliſh curioſity in one of the people of Saco. It had 
been ſaid that the Savages had ſuch a natural propenſ- 
ty for ſwimming that oy would keep themſelves fron 
ſinking before they were a day old: to make the ex- 
periment He caſt an infant into the river; the child 


funk, and the mother immediately plunged in the vat 
10 
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to fave her infant from drowning. - This happened at 
an unlucky moment, when the weſtern Indians were 
 inſtigating the Abenaquis to hoſtilities. | 

In September 167 5, a friendly native gave Mr. Beny- 
thon notice, that a ſtrange Indian had come from the - 
weſtward, and was then among them. Alarmed at this 
circumſtance, Benython came over the river to the 
garriſon of major Phillips for ſafety. He had not been 
there an hour, before he ſaw the flames of his own build- 
ings. The Savages croſſed the river in the afternoon, 
and made an affault on the garriſon of Phillips ; the 
major, and the few people who were with him, made a 
couragious, and ſucceſsful defence. In the evening, 
the enemy contrived a ſtratagem, deſigning to carry the 
place by aſſault. They took the large wheels which 
were uſed at the mills for the lumber buſineſs, and 
etected a battery upon the axletree, and taking hold of 
the ſpear ran it back towards the garriſon ; Phillips 
food ready for an opportunity, and there being ſoft 
ground on the bank of a brook, which is now to be 
ſeen at the corner. of the way as the traveller turns 
towards Saco Bridge, and ncar the cellar of Phillips, 
one wheel ſunk into the mire, and the other holding 
its motion, turned the ſpear, by which the Indians were 
puſhing the wheels, ſo that they were all expoſed to 
the fire of the fort, which was ſo well directed that they 
vere diſcouraged from any further attempt. The Capt. 
of the affailants was mortally wounded, and ſeveral 
others killed. Before the Indians erected the battery 
on the wheels, they burned the ſaw mills, and all the 
out hauſes, and tenants” habitations. The Indians hav- 


ng loft fifteen of their number moved off towards Blue 
omt, 
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Tube principal ſettlements at Saco, At chat time, were 
on the ſea ſhore, near Winter Harbour, which was then 
called the town: and the place where Phillips live 

on che falls of Saco River, was conſidered as a frontier, 
He urged the people from the town to come to his af 

ſiſtance, but they declined it, and he therefore deſerts! 
his fortreſs ; which fooh after was deſtroyed by the 
enemy. Major Phillips, and ſeveral of his Shoal” were 
wounded in the defence of his garrifon. In that fall, 
ſeveral people were killed at Saco, and ſome carried 
into captivity, The whole of the plantations, except 
ing the fiſhermen's huts, which were on a neck of land, 
formed by the waters of the pool, and by the ocean, 
were in that ſeaſon of the year, deſtroyed by the Say- 

"There WES FELT Wha Blas, and 2 peace 

took place the latter part of the year after. 

There were no other hoſtilities until the year 1688, 
when Caſtine, a Frenchman, whoſe chatter has been 
mentioned, furniſhed the Indians with powder and oth- 
er ſtores, for making war. This he was moved to do, 
becauſe his houſe was plundered at Penobſcott by the 
white people while he was abroad. One Blackman 
ſeized eighteen Indians at Saco, and carried them prifor- 
ers to Boſton ; but they were {et at liberty by Sir Ed. 
mund Androſs, governour of the Province, 

In the year 1693, Captain Convers, who had the com. 
mand of four or five hundred men, under the pay of 

Maſſachuſetts, and raiſed for the defence of the eaſtem 
country, ereQted a ſtone fort on Saco River, not far 
from where the garriſon of Phillips“ had been; the r. 
mains of it are to be ſeen oppoſite to the Lower Fal 


en the river at this day. That fort was well * 
all 
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and firongly built. The Indians never attempted to 
take i. and the ſettlers wr eh Aer oy; mani 
exiſtence. - 

There were frequent Aude e ngen and 
t cellations for ſhort periods, but there is no at- 
count of any further depredations on Saco, until che 
year 1710. In Oober, Bomazon, a noted fachem, 
appeared at Saco with fixty or ſeventy men, 'and Killed 
ſeveral people and captivated ſeveral others. There 
was n long truce after the treaty of Utrecht, in 1712 
but hoſtilities were commenced in the year 1723. In 
July, Dommicas Jordan, who lived on the neck of land 
at Winter Harbour, was aſſaulted in his field, but be- 
ing a man of gert courage and Kremeſs, he took up, 
and preſented his gun, and without diſcharging it, went 
backwards and recovered tis garrifon. He received 
three wounds in his retreat. The garnfon houſe is 
there at this day. The poſterity of Jordan are the 
principal men in the town, in the preſent time ; one of 
bis grandſons is preſident of the court of ſeſſions, and 
firſt juſtice of the court of common pleas, and another 
Wa magiſtrate, and was lately a ſenator from that 
county, 
me long peace which preceded the war of 1744, 
dave a reſpite to Biddeford in common with the other 
frontiers, A „called a block houſe, was erect- 
ed in that war, at the diſtance of five miles from Saco 
Falls up the river. There were one or two people kill. 
ed in or near Biddeford, in that war; but as the Oflipee 
tndes, and the Pickwocket nation, were nearly extir- 
pated, there was no great danger from Indians. There 
ve the remains of ſeveral garriſons on 'aad near the 
Iver, - There was a garriſon called Scammon's Fort, 
in 
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appear. It muſt have been dn dhe en land about 
one mile below the meeting houſe in operon, 
and about one quarter of a mile. from the river. 
that year,. the famous colonel Church, and * 
Convers, exchanged a few ſhot with the Indians, near 
that garriſon, and killed ſeveral of them. 
The Indians had ſeveral towns up the river Saco; 
and on the Oſſipee Nvers, which empty their water; 
into the Saco, they had a reſidence for ſeveral tribes; 

but their capital town was fifty miles from the ſea 
where Fryburgh now is, and was then known by the 

name of Pickwacket. 
Governour Winthrop, in Tar leet page 247, gives 
an account of the adventure.of one Darby Field, in 
going up to the White Hills in the year 1642. There 
can be no doubt, from the deſcription; there given of 
the hills, agreeing ſo exactly with what is given by late 
travellers, that Field went to the top of theſe moun. 
tains. He called it the diſtance of one hundred and 
fixty miles from the ſea, but it is now found to be halt 
that diſtance only. He was eighteen days, with an In- 
dian guide, in his journey to the Hills, and other people 
ſince that. time have accompliſhed it in four days. At 
the foot of the Hills, he faid, there was an Indian town 
with two hundred houſes : There can be no doubt but 
that this was Pickwocket, though that ſettlement could 
hardly be faid to be at the foot of the bills The high- 
eſt part of the Mountain is more than thirty miles fron 
the village, but the hills riſe above each other, in o 
tinuation, from Pickwocket to the ſummit of the 
Mountain. 
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Tus ancient village of Cape Porpoiſe was incorpo- 
rated by the name” of Arundle in the year. 1718. 
That town is principally on a cape, known on the 
charts by the appellation by which the village was 
OY a. org vat 

The lands granted by the, council of Plymouth, to 
Vines and Oldham, on the welt fide of Saco River, was 
allowed to its original grantees by the favour of Maſſa- 
chuſetts government; but Cape Porpoiſe being held by 
grants under Rigby, who by his patent, claimed the powers 
of civil government, had not much reſpect paid to the title 
of lands within it. On the welt ſide of the village was 
the town of Wells, held by a deed given to parſon 
Wheelwright, by Gorges, and bounded on Kenebunk 
River, then called Cape Porpoiſe River, ſo that A- 
rundle was limited on each ſide, and on the northerly 
part is not more than two miles wide. 3 

The patent of Sir Alexander, extended from Cape 
Porpoiſe, eaſtward to Caſco Bay; and a great number 
of grants were made by his agent George Cleaves. 

In 1648, a deed was made to Morgan Howell of one 
hundred acres, at Cape Porpoiſe, and ſixty acres on 
Laſtern River. In 1661, he conveyed to John Buſh 

four hundred acres, to Gregory Jeffrey two hundred 
acres in Cape Porpoſſe near the ſea, and without the 
boundaries of Saco patent, To Richard Moore four 
lundredacres. Theſe lands are all deſctibedin thedceds, 
being within the village of Cape Porpoiſe, .andin the 
Province of Lygonia. Upon theſe grants an annual quit 
rent of ten ſhillings for each hundred acres was reſerv- 


to Colonel Alexander Rigby, Efq. preſident of the 
Province of Lvgonia,” - | | 
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There muſt have been of an earlier date than 
thoſe mentioned, but if iny were made they were ner. 
et recorded; nor was the patent of Rigby ever record. 
ed in this country. The patent was made in 1629, and 
there were ſettlements at Cape Porpoiſe a early as 1642; 
for in Winthrop's Journal, page 42, we have an account, 
that in that year, one Jenkins went from Dorcheſter to 
that place, and. travelled up into be country, with 
goods, to trade with the natives, that he was in a wig- 
warn, with one of Faſeconomys men, and was killed 
while he was aſleep. 

The plantation of Cape Porpoile, being ſhielded by 
Wells and Sade, and on a neck of land ſtretching inte 
cke ſen, did not ſuffer much at an,carly day by the han 
of the Savages, In what was called the three yew 
war, . iy ie nope. 1743) 1 77 perſons were 
killed there Smith, and one Haily, were among 
them; the former was killed on Vaughan's Iſland, and 
the ather at a place neax where the old meeting houſe 
ſtood, on the ſea. ſhore. Afterwards, in the year 1726, 
two families were aſſaulted at a place on Kenebunk Rive, 
one mile below where the poſt road now goes; a Mr: 
Baxter, and her child, were killed, and ſeveral per 
ſons, were carried away to Canada, One John Durrel, 
who is now alive in that town, was one of the captives 
The Savages, took a bible of Baxter's; and carried it 
about half a mile, where it lay all winter, and is non 
in the town“ of, Arundle in good order. 

We have no early records of the ſettlement of min 
iſters. in Cape Porpoiſe, It appears by Saco records 
that the Rev. Mr. Eveleth preached at Arundle, and 2 
Saco, alternately, in. the. year 1723. 5 


— 


* Rev, Mr. Moody's Letter. 
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he firſt gentleman who, was ordained there, was 
de Rev. Thomas Prentiſs. He was ſettled in the year 
1738. The Rev. John Hovey, was ſettled at Cape 
Porpoiſe in. 174 and diſmiſſed in 1568. The Rev. Si- 
las Moody, who is now there, was ordained in the year. 
1771s. AGTH 0 * 7 | "44 
e 

Cap by the Indians Webhannet, took its original 
ſettlement from a religious controverſy. In the year 
1636, Mr. Wheelwrighit, a learned miniſter, and broth- 
er in law to the famous, Mrs. Hutchinſon, embraced 
her doctrines: and in January, 1637, preached an An- 
fnomian ſermon, for which he was called to an ac- 
eount by the general court at Boſton, where he reſid- 
ed; and he refuſing to make an acknowledgment of 
his error, was ſentenced. to be baniſhed from the col. 
eny. In the preſent day, the public mind ſeems ſtead- 
lly fixed to a. principle ip government, that no man is 
tobe perſecuted or puniſhed for, his religious opinions or 
ſentiments, however wrong or abſurd the ſame may be, 
provided he does not diſturb others in their religion: but 
that for thoſe actions only, which are open breaches of 
the laws, are men to be called in queſtion before the civil 
authority, While we felicitate ourſelves upon this 
progreſs in the, art of governmernt, we ought not raſh- 
ly, or ſuddenly, to condemn the conduct of .the rulers, 
who had the management of the infancy of the New 
England colonies : the light they had,; was. very well 
kited to the habits and feelings of the people over 
"hom they were placed as rulers. EP" 
There 
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There was d peculiarity of thinking in that age, both 
in Europe and America, which we can hardly realize 
at this day. An enthuſiaſm raged over a great part of 
the world, which, in its conſequences, promoted the 
_ diſcovery and the ſettlement of new countries. Ruler; 
and ruled were alike affected with it, while candour 
and charity were, as we are at this day ready to ſuppoſe, 
too generally excluded. In the prefent ſtate of our 
governments in America, and in the enlightened age 
in which we live, religious opinions, however ſtrong. 
ly they may be expeſſed, or however forcibly they 
may be. urged, can do us no hurt; but it will by no 
means follow from thence, that no injury could aril: 
from the reception of Antinomian principles, in the 
early day of the country. The number of people wa; 
then very ſmall, every one was in ſearch after, or incul. 
cating ſome new tenet in religion; and if the greate 
part of the community, could have been brought to 

believe, that their future happineſs did in no way de- 
pend upon the morality of ther conduct in this life, 
it might have endangered the well being of the colony. 

Mr. Wheelwright being baniſhed from the colony of 
Maſlachuletts, ſoon after the year 1636, with ſeveral 
people who adhered to him, began a plantation in New 
Hampſhire, which they called Exeter, and which has 
been ever ſince called by that name. There was a 
controverly in the year 1639, between Wheelwright, 
Underhill, Larkam, and one Knolles, as they pretend- 
ed, reſpecting matters of religion; but, it was in fact 2 
contention for the chair of government over the nev 
colony. Such was the rage of that day for religious 

diſputes, and ſo fond were the people to engage on tie 
one fide, and the other, that when parties wiſhed '0 

gain 
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tin numbers in political contentions, it was good 
management to give the comroverly a religious com- 
_ Underhill excelled Wheelwright, in prac- 
tice upon the Antinomian plan, for he clearly ſhewed 
by his manner of life, that he did not depend upon the 
law, but upon faith alone en + eng and he 
obtained the * 

They made à very dutifal addreſs to Charles the 
firſt, and ſubmitted their colony to his royal pleaſure. 
This at once raiſed the jealouſy of Maſſachuſetts, who 
were oppoſed as much as they dared to be, to all claims 
of royal authority. That governinent took the op- 
portunity, while. the Exeter men were engaged in their 
quarrel, to paſs a reſolution ing their patent 
further northward; ſo as to take in Maſonꝰs claim, and 
conſequently, the plantation of Exeter was included. 

Wheelwright finding himſelf in danger of being 
again within a juriſdiction, from which he had been 
bauiſned for herefy, thought it beſt to remove himſelf 
further eaſtward ; and applied himſelf to the govern- 
ment of Gorges. In the year 1643, Thomas Gorges, 
deputy governour of the Province of Maine, made a 


| Exeter, of a tract of land in Wells, in the county of 
Sommerſett, bounded northeaſt of Ogunquit River. 
This town was firſt applied for, by Mr. Hutchinſon, 
% appears on the firſt book of the town records. This, 
ao doubt, was Edward Hutchinſon, the huſband of 
An: he was baniſhed from the Maſſachuſetts, in the 
far 1841, and (afterwards ſettled in Rhode Ifland, 

where he died in 1642. mn was of the 
ſame 


* Winthrap's Journal, 158. 
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deed to John Wheelwright, paſtor of the church in 
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fame ſentiments, as has before been obſerved. Th, 
_ deeds to Wheelwright, and his affociates, are in the 

Appendix, No. II. and IL. / {1 
Mr. Storer, and Mr. Littlefield, followed Mr. Wheel. 
wright to Wells, and their poſterity, in the fourth de. 
gree, are there at this day. The deſcendants of Mr. 
Wheelwright, are found both in Boſton and in Wells. 

The power of Maſſachuſetts feemed to extend itſelf 
againſt Gorges“ government with ſo much ſucceß, 
that Wheelwright found himſelf obliged to ſubmit, and 
make his acknowledgment for his' former here'y. He 
went afterwards to England, and was noticed by Crom- 
well. When he returned he became miniſter of Sali. 
bury in the county of Eſſex. He died in the year 1680, 
and his will was proved in the Province of Maine in 
1681, where it is record e. 

Wells was incorporated in the year 1653, by n 
order of Maſſachuſetts colony. As it was called by the 
ſame name, in the deed of Gorges to Wheelwright; 
and as it was a part of the county of Sommerſeit, there 
can be no doubt that it was a corporation under the 
government of Gorges, though the charter cannot nov 
be found. 900 

The ancient bounds of the town, have been pre- 
ſerved; it is bounded ſouthweſterly by York, fron 
which it is divided at the fea by Aguntiquitt River; 
ſoutheaſterly by the ſea; northeaſterly by Arundle, 
from which it is divided at the ſea ſhore, by Kenebunt 
River; and northweſterly by the new towns of Cot 
hall and Sandford. There is a ſmall part of the vel. 
erly corner which joins upon Berwick. The land 
not very good in Wells, but there is a great boy © 


marſh which the people avail themſelves of. Ther 
| b 
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is a conſiderable trade, more eſpecially i in the eaſt par- 
ih, on Mouſum River. 

There are now two we there, in both of which 
miniſters are regularly ſettled „according to the Congre- 
gational mode. 

After Mr. Wheelwright, there was no miniſter ſet- 
fled until the year 1701, when Mr. Samuel Emery was 
ordained. Mr, Samuel Jefferdſon ſucceeded Mr. Emery 
in the year 1725. 

In the year 1750, the town was divided into two 
pariſhes, and in 1751, the Rev. Daniel Little was or- 
dained in the ſecond pariſh, and has continued there to 
this time. Mr. Richardſon ſucceeded Mr. Jefferdſon in 
the year 1754, as miniſter of the firſt pariſh, and was 
ſucceeded by Dr. Hemmingway, in 1759. 

When the town was divided in the year 17 50, it 
contained only one thouſand inhabitants; it now con- 
tans three thouſand. 

Wells has endured its full ſhare of ſuffering, in the 
conflict with the Savages. In September 167 5, Mr. 
Gouge, was ſhot from his horſe as he was going home 
from public worſhip, and his wife, who was on the 
ame horſe, was mortally wounded with hatchets. 
\ Soon alter their unfortunate death, George Farrow, 
Lell by the enemy. The ſame month, the Indians made 
a attack on Iſaac Littlefield, who refuſing to yield 
himſelf a captive, was ſhot, and died inſtantly on the 
Pace where he fell. 

Several others ſuffered in the wars, which continued 
wh few, and ſhort intermiſſions, until a truce in 1688. 
in the mean time, the inhabitants, by aid of the gov- 
"nent of Maſſachuſetts, fortified themſelves with 
eral garriſons ; the principal of which, was at the 
Q 2 houſe 


_ © houſe of Mr. Storer, one of the. firſt ſettlers. Thy 
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fort was near where the old meeting houſe ſtood, and 
nearly half a mile ſouth of the preſent place of public 
worſhip ; and was ſtanding ſince the year 1960. An 
army of French and Indians attacked that parrifon, 
where all the people of the town had fled for ſafety, in 
the year 1692. . The French were commanded by one 
Labrocee, and the Savage? by Madockawando, the fl. 
chem of Penobſcott. They were repulſed, but ſet on 
fire ſome veſſels, which were in the harbour, by 
means of fire arrows, but the fire was extinguiſhed, and 
the ſhot from the fort cauſed them to go off. The vo- 
men courageoully gave aid to the men, both by ſerving 
them with ammunition, and by diſcharging mulkets at 
the Indians. The fiege, or rather aſſault, continued 
forty eight hours, in which Labrocee, and ſeveral of 
his people fell. There was no injury done to the gar- 
riſon: but one John Diamond, who was paſſing from 
the veſſels to the fort, was killed, and great deſtruction 
was made among the cattle.“ In the year 1696, the 
wife and children of Thomas Wells, were killed, and 
a Mr, Sayer, and his family, and two other men who 
were going to Wells, from Kittery, with the news df 
major Froſt's being killed, were ambuſhed and ſan. 
In the year 1712, divers aſſaults were made upon the 
town, and ſeveral perſons killed, and others taken. 4- 
mong the captives, was one Mr. Plaiſted, WD wet! 
from Portſmouth to be married to Captain Whec- 
wright's daughter. 'The next day after the wedding 
the company wanted their herſes from the paſtures, bit 
as there were ſtrong apprehenſions of danger from the 
Indians, the ſervants and the other people were 4 


ts 
* Hutchinſon. 
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to venture out of the garrifon; Mr, Plaiſted, to exhibit 
lis proweſs, ventured with ſome of his company, fell in- 
to an ambuſh of the enemy, and was made a priſoner ; 
the Indians knew their advantage too well to kill ſo 
valuable a priſoner, and therefore offered him for, and 
obtained, a ranſom of three hundred pounds.“ That 
year, the treaty of Utrechr influenced the natives to 
propoſe a Peace. 

In the three years war, which commenced in 1723, 
ſcveral perſons were killed in the town. In the war 
which began in 1744, Wells had become an inland 
town, and the incurſions made by the government's 
forces on the Oſſippee and Pickwocket tribes, had diſ- 
perſed the — to the frontiers of the French ſet- 
tlements. The expeditions which diſperſed thoſe tribes 
vill be mentioned in another place. 


1 X 
8 Ferdinando Gorges, was a very ambitious, 
and a very unfortunate man in his enterprizes. He 
viſhed to accumulate a fortune, and to achieve a char- 
ader. To perpetuate his reputation as lord proprie- 
tor, he gave the plantation of York the name of Gorgi- 
ana, The earlieſt grant of lands in York, is by a 
deed from Sir Ferdinando Gorges, to his nephew 
Thomas Gorges, of five thouſand acres of land on the 
tiver Orgarnug, and the lands of Agimintius. I bis deed 
was in the ſeventeenth year of the reign of Charles 1, 

ad ſezin and poſſeſſion was given in 1642. 
In 1641, Sir Ferdinando granted a charter of incor- 
Pczation, as a city, to the plantation, compoſed of a may- 

or 
* UYutehioſon, + County Records. 
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_ clations, which we ſhall mention hereafter. 


of Sir Ferdinando, were very frequent. 


one Burdet, who had been expelled from Excter, for 


public teacher. 


— 


or and eight aldermen. Thomas Gorges was the ir! and 
laſt mayor of the city.* No great obedience was paid to 
hisauthority, but the people governed themſclvesby af. 


It is very probable that the records of the city pro. 
ceedings were carried away upon the revolutipn u ich 
took place in the Province of Maine, in the year 1653 ; 
for no records of a date earlier than that, of either town 
or city proceedings, are to be found. From the year 
1642, to 1653, the grant of lands in Vork, by the agen 


Vork is bounded ſoutheaſterly by the ſea, northeaſt 
erly by Wells, northweſterly by Berwick, and ſouthweſt- 
erly by Kittery. There are no conſiderable rivers in 
it; and che land is exceedingly good. 

We do not find that they had eyer a 3 there 
under the government of Gorges. In the year 1660, 


miſdemeanors, became a preacher to thoſe who choſe 
to attend upon him; but he was punifhed for lewd- 
neſs by the civil authority, and ſoon ceaſed to be a 


In the year 1675, Mr. Shubael Dummer was regu— 
larly ſettled in the miniſtry there, and was killed by 
the Indians in the year 1692. He lived near the ſca 
ſide, at a neck of land near what is called the Roaring 
Rock; as he was attempting to eſcape from the 
Savages, he was ſhot through the back, and fell dead 
on his face. A great part of the town was de(troyed, 
on the ſame day. The inhabitants, upon thi: calam- 
ity, were about to abandons the place, but taking 
courage, and ding a ſupport from the governme!'s 


they continued their poſſeiſion; and in the year 17% 
. 4 


Hutchinſon. 
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fettled the Rev. Samuel Moody as miniſter. He con- 
tinued until the year 1747, when he died, reſpe&ed by 
the country, and beloved by the people. He had 
many fingularities in his conduct, which may ſerve as 
curious anecdotes in the preſent day, but he was a pi- 
ous and uſeful man, as a goſpel miniſter. After his 
death, in the year -1749, the preſent miniſter, the Rev. 
Mr. Lyman, was ordained. 

There are two pariſhes in York. In the ſecond, the 
Rev. Joleph Moody, ſon to the reverend gentleman 
before mentioned, was the firſt miniſter, His immedi- 
ate ſucceſſor, the Rev. Mr. Lancton, is miniſter there at 
this day.} A ſon of Mr. Joſeph Moody has lately been 
the preceptor of Dummer Acaderny, at Newbury, and 
now lives with others of the family in York. The ſe- 
cond pariſh in York is genezally called, Scotland pariſh. 
In the time of the civil war between Charles and the 
parliament, Cromwell gained a victory over the troops 
which had affembled under the royal ſtandard in the 
north of England, and not knowing how. to diipoſe 
better of his priſoners, he baniſhed them from the realm 
of England, and ſent them to America. Among them 
vere the Mclntires, the Tuckers, the Maxwells, &c. 
thoſe came to Gorges' government, becauſe he was a 
royaliſt, and ſettled in what is now the ſecond pariſh in 
York, from which circumſtance the place was called 
Scotland.“ 

In governour Winthrop's Journal, page 206, there 
is a circumſtance reſpecting the firſt ſettlement and 
govrermnent of York, which it will be well to tranſeribe 


ing this hiſtory. * This furamer, (1640,) here arriv- 
ed 


da Jude be Taywand's Narration. + Mr. Landes . 
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£d one Mr. Thomas Gorges, a young gentleman of the 
inns of court, a kinſman to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
and ſent by him with a commiſſion. for the government 
of the province of Summerſetſhire, He was ſober, and 
well diſpoſed ; he ſtayed a few days at Boſton, and was 
very careful to take advice of our magiſtrates, how to 
manage his affairs, &c. When he came to Accomen. 
ticus he found all out of order; for Mr. Burdet ruled 
all, and had let looſe the reins of liberty to his luſts— 
that he grew very notorious for his adultery ; and the 
neighbours finding Mr. Gorges well inclined to reform 
things, they complained of him, and produced ſuch foul 
matters againſt him, as he was laid hold on, and bound 
to appear at the court at Saco; but he dealt fo with 
ſome others of the commiſſioners, that when the court 
came, Mr. Vines, and two more ſtood for him ; but 
Mr. Gorges having the greater part on his ſide, and the 
jury finding him guilty of adultery, and other duimes, 
with much labour and difficulty, he was fined under 
thirty pounds ; he appealed to England, but Mr. Gor- 
ges would not admit his appeal, but feized ſome of bis 
cattle, &c. Upon this Mr. Burdet went into England, 
but when he came there, he found the ſtate of things 
ſo changed, as his hopes were fruſtrated, and he, after 
taking part with the cavaliers, was committed to priſon.” 
After the revolution of the Province of Maine, in 
1653, the town was incorporated by Maſſachuſetts, by 
its preſent name, and bounds ; and has now two thov!- 
and nine hundred inhabitants. There are only 9 
places of public worſhip, and there is neither Qua, 
Baptiſt, or Epiſcopalian in the town, 
The town of York has ſuffered greatly from tb 
depredations of the Savages. The Indians from the 
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weſtern part of Maſſachuſetts and New Hampſhire, uſed 
to meet the Pickwocket and Oſſippee Indians on the 
tiver Newichawanick, and to render their combined 
force terrible to the towns, on and near that river. In 
the year 1676, they aſſaulted the ſettlement of Cape 
Neddick, in York, where they killed and carricd away 
all the inhabitants, amounting to about forty perſons. 
There were ſome cruelties practiſed upon the people, 
which had not at that time been uſual among the 
northern Savages, and which are too ſhocking to be 
mentioned. 

In January 1692, the town was intirely deſtroyed, 
fifty of the people were killed, and one hundred carried 
into captivity. ' There were four houſes which had 
been garriſoned, and which held out forſome time. In 
the year 1712, there were people killed within the town. 
There was not much injury done in that town in the 
three years war. The ſea defended it on one fide, Wells 
on another, Kittery on the third, and Berwick by that 
time had become a very conſiderable plantation, with 
ſeveral forts, and fortified houſes, extending itſelf above 
York towards the wilderneſs. But a houſe ſtood where 
the parſonage houſe now is, in the firſt pariſh in York, 
which had a picketed fort, and baſtions round it, in 
the year 1740 and the people uſed to attend public 
verihip with their arms in their hands in the year 1746. 


8.7.3. A 0:0 

KirTzxy lies on the eaſt bank of Piſcataqua River, 
and extending from thence to York, is bounded ſouth- 
caitcrly on the ſea; and northweſterly on Berwick. It 
contains three pariſhes, and has one Quaker meeting 
houſe in it, which together with one in Berwick and 


another 
* Hutchinſon, 
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another in Falmouth, is all the places of public worſhip 
which that denomination of churches have in the Dif. 
trict of Maine. This town was incorporated by the Maſ. 
ſachuſetts in the year 1653, and now has three thou. 
and three hundred inhabitants. 

The firſt pariſh is on the ſea wall where the late Dr, 
Stevens was miniſter. Mr. Newmarſh was the firſt 
ſettled miniſter there. The ſecond pariſh was at Stur. 
geon Creek, where Mr. Rogers was miniſter, who was 
ſucceeded by Mr. Spring, who was lately ſucceeded by 
Mr. Chandler. The third pariſh has Mr. Litchfield 

for its miniſter. 2 | 
mere were ſettlements here at a very early date, 
The river was diſcovered by Captain Smith, in 1614, 
and from his account publiſhed when he returned to 
England, ſome people were induced to become adven- 
turers. Many however were deterred by the reſentment 
ſhewn by the Indians, on account of ſome of their peo- 
ple being carned away by Captain Hunt, who com- 
manded one of the veſſels in Smith's ſquadron. Dr. 
Belknap, in his hiſtory, ſays that the ſettlers followed 
the example of the people in Plymouth, by purchaſing 
lands of the natives; but there is no record of any deed 
from an Indian, of lands within the town of Kittery, 
nor of any in the towns nigh it, of an earlier date than 
the year 1640. But all the lands in Kittery were grant- 
ed in the year 1632, and from that time to 1635, by 
Walter Neal, who was an agent, both to Gorges and 
Maſon.“ When the Maſſachuſetts colony claimed, 
and aſſumed, the juriſdiction of that part of New Eng- 
land in 1653, the property of the lands in Kittery was 


confirmed to the original grantees. When I ſpeak cf 
| the 
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the lands in Kittery, I mean only the lands which are 
now within the town. Ihe town of Berwick was once 
a part of Kittery ; and there were ſeveral purchaſes 
from the Indians within what is now Berwick, before 
the year 1653. By the town records it appears, that 
in the year 1651, the inhabitants approved of an Indian 
purchaſe made by one Spencer of Quampeagan, which 
is now in Berwick. In the year 1673, what is now 
Berwick was a pariſh i in * and called the pariſh 
of Unity.* 

There are no records in Kittery, prior to the year 
1648 ; but it evidently appears by the records which 
are now extant, that there was another book, which 
the firſt book now in being has reference to. If there 
had been any land conveyances from the Indians, the 
deeds would have been preſerved in the county records. 
There was a lot of fifty acres, laid out in the year 1699, 
by the town of Kittery, in the pariſh of Unity, on the 
north fide of the road, leading to Wells, for the miniſ- 
ter; but it is not known now where the lot was. 

The town, before the year 1653, was called by the 
name of Piſcataqua. 

The plantations on Piſcataqua River, ſuffered much 
more from the hoſtile attacks of the natives than York, 
Wells, or Cape Porpoiſe did. The river aſſiſted the 
{abours of the Savages in their marches, furniſhed them 
vith ſubſiſtence, and guided their rout to the place of 
deſtination. | 

. There were originally, ſeveral numerous tribes in the 
teighbourhood of that river, and they were not far 
removed from the ſea ſide, when they united with the 


uthern Indians againſt the white people. 
On 
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On the fea ſhore in Kittery, the people who carried 
on the fiſhery, eſtabliſhed their habitations ; but thoſ- 
who depended on agriculture went further up on the 
Piſcataqua, and ſettled on Sturgeon Creek, where the 
land was very good, and an advantage was derived from 
the ſalt marſhes. On the head of the creek, and on 
the road now leading from Berwick to the ſea, was the 
. habitation of major Froſt, who was then the leader of 
the plantation : his houſe has been ſeen, rather in ruins, 
by the Author, within forty years paſt. 
In the year 1675, the Savages, after committing de. 
predations on the people in Berwick, or what was then 
called the pariſh of Unity, came down the river and 
burat one houſe, and killed two men near Froſt's dwell. 
ing houſe ; and he himſelf eſcaped, though there were 
ſeveral guns diſcharged at him. He are his houtle 
after he had eſcaped to it, by giving the word of com- 
mand, as if he had a ſufficient number of men in it to 
make an effectual defence. Hubbard gives this account 
in his narrative ; and there have been perſons living in 
Kittery, within ſixty years paſt, who remembered the 
fact, and uſed to repeat it with pleaſure ; but Froſt was 
afterwards killed by the Savages, in 1697. 

The Indians went down the river, in the year 167%, 
and burned a houſe over againſt Portſmouth, near 
where the ferry ways now are. The people of Port: 
mouth diſcharged a cannon from Church Hill acrols 
the river, which affrighted the Savages, ſo that th?) 
drew off: and, being purſued, left a great part of thei 
plunder.“ 

The diſcharge of the cannon from Portſmouth, tert: 


fied the Indians ſo much, that though the upper part of 
the 
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the town of Kittery, and what, is now called Berwick, 
were nearly deſtroyed, within the year 1676, they did 
not come down the river, oppoſite to Portſmouth again. 
Nor is there any account preſerved in hiſtory of a fur- 
ther aſſault until the year 1712, when ſeveral people 
were killed, and ſome tried away.* The particulars 
of that tranſaction have not been preſerved, but the 
ſtory has been repeated within forty years now laſt 
paſt, by thoſe who were inhabitants of the town when 
the aſſault was made. 

The treaty of Utrecht took place in 1712, and gave 
an interval of peace until the year 1723. At this pe- 
riod the town of Kittery had become an inland town ; 
Dover, Newington, and Portſmouth ſhielded it on the 
veſt and ſouth. Sommerſworth and Berwick, were on 
the north, and York on the eaſt : by means of which 
the inhabitants, though they partook of the general 
calamity incident to a war, and had many alarms, and 
confidered their habitations as being in jeopardy, yet 
there were no lives loſt. 

As late as the war which began in 1744, the people 
lad garriſons, and carried their arms to public worſhip. 
On the ſouth bank of a brook, which divides Kittery 


from Berwick, on the main county road up the river, 


vas a fort itanding ſince the year 1750, called Shorey's 
Garrifon ; and within one mile ſouth of that, on the ſame 
road, the garriſon of John Neal, was as lately ſeen. 
Two miles further down towards Sturgeon Creek, was 
Heard's Garriſon, 


SS {6-2 * 
Was 'anciently, a part of Kittery; the two 
towns were called the plantations of Piſcataquaf and 


Newichawanick. 
* Putchinſon, + York Records, Book firſt, 
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Newichawanick. The firſt ſettlers on Sturgeon Creck, 
began the plantation where Berwick now is. Thoſ: 
were the Froſts, Heards, Shapleighs, and Chadbournes, 
The anceſtor of the Chadbournes came over on the invita- 
tion of Gorges and Maſon, and under them ere&ed a fa. 
mous houſe, at Little Harbour in Portſmouth. In the year 
1643, he purchaſed a tract of land of an Indian called 
Mr. Knowles, ſometimes called Mr. Knolles, being a 
neck between the Baſon, in Newickawanick River, 
Quampeagan, and the Great Works River. The oth. 
er early ſettlers were Spencer, Broughton, Leden, and 
Wincall. Broughton had lands purchaſed of the In- 
dians, and confirmed by the town of Kittery, in the year 
1643, ſituated above Spencer's, and between that and 
Salmon' Falls. Wincall and Broughton, had a grant 
of the lands on Salmon Falls, from the town of Kittery | 
upon condition of their erecting a ſaw mill there.“ Ir 
is xnagined, and may poſlibly appear from ancient con- 
veyances, that the brook called Salmon Falls Brool., 
was the line of diviſion between Broughton and Win- 
call. Above thoſe tracts, the lands are held under 
proprietary grants, all of which have been made bnce 
the plantation, in the year 1673, was incorporated by 
the name of the Pariſh of Unity. 

The firſt miniſter ſettled in Berwick, was John Wade, 
who was ordained in 1702, and died in 1703. Jae 


raiah Wiſe was ordained in 1707, and died paſtor of | 


the church there in 1756. He was a man of enuncit 
piety and goodneſs. The learning in which he m1! ide 
great proficiency, was of a kind ſuited to the age in 
which he lived, and like that of the Mathers, and 


other great men, partook more of the ſcholaſtic modes, 
than 


® York Records, 
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than of the belle letters, or of philoſophy. Soon after 
the death of Mr. Wiſe, the Rev. Jacob Foſter was or- 
dained, and in 1777 was diſmiſſed, at his own requeſt, ' 
and the Rev. John Tompſon, the preſent miniſter, ſuc - 
In the year 1751, the town was divided into two pariſh. 
es, In the ſecond, John Morſe, a valuable, and pious 
young man was ſettled, but died in early life. | His ſuc- 
ceſſor was the Rev. Mr. Meriam, who is the miniſter 
there at this day, 

There are two ſmall Baptiſt, and one Quaker fociety 
In the town. There are no other religious perſuaſion, 
or denomination of chriſtians, excepting what have 
deen mentioned. | 

The inhabitants of the town of Berwick, have been 
very careful in ſupporting grammar, and other ſchools, 
The Rev. James Pike, who was the firſt miniſter of the 
town of Sommerſworth in New Hampſhire, and who 
died ſince the year 1790, aged ninety two years, was 
the firſt grammar ſchoolmaſter of Berwick. There 1s 
an Academy lately eſtabliſhed in the town. 

The towns of Kittery and Berwick, while conſidered 
a cne town, had no particular bounds, or deſcription 
as to the extent of the territory up the river, until the 
year 1711, when the general court ordered the town 
to be laid out. The town of Berwick was made a 
ſeparate corporation in the year 1713 ; and there ap- 
pcars to be a report made in the year 1720, which ex- 
ended the town eight miles above Quampeagan to a 
al in the river, called Stair Falls, and to run from the 
nvernorthealt, and by eaſt, eight miles, to Bonnebeag 
Point, then ſoutheaſt to a pine tree, at Baker's Spring, 
ud à rock, being the bounds between York and Kit. 


tery. 
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tery. This extent of eight miles up the river, was ac. 
cording to the ancient grant to Wincall and Broughton; 
but the town lines are not TR by a poſſeſſion 
on theſe boundaries. 

There was, as early as the year 1699, a miniſte. 
rial lot, laid out by the town of Kittery, on the north 
Gde of the road leading to Wells. “ 

The inhabitants of Berwick, the principal of whom 
were the Chadbournes, the Lords, Goodwins, Geriſhes, 
Keys, Smiths, Spencers, Shoreys, Prays, Plaiſteds, 
Hills, Abbots, Smiths, &c. claimed a part of the pro- 
pnetary lands with Kittery, and a line of diviſion was 
_ eſtabliſhed, by which the Berwick people had the lands 

comprehended within three miles of the river, and the 
Kittery proprietors took the reſidue. | 

The fettlements at Berwick were ſeveral times do- 
ſtroyed by the Savages, and the preſent ſettlement may 
be conſidered as one recently made. Seventy years a- 
go there were no houſes between Quampcagan, and 
Canada.] This delay, or rather interruption of fettie- 
ment, was occaſioned by the attacks and depredations 
of the Savages, which ſhall be attended to. 
_ Berwick being contiguous to New Hampſhire, the 

calamities which the people ſuffered by the hoſtilities 
of the natives, have been related in Dr. Belknap's ele- 
gant hiſtory of that ſtate ; one or two circumſtances 
are omitted in that work, and agreeably to the Plan 
propoſed for this hiſtory, it will be proper to give 2 
general account of the wars in which the people hate 


been engaged. f 


Kittery and York Maſſachuſetts Records, Vol. H. + Kittery Re. 
+ Hon. Judge Chadbourne's Manufcript, written in 1592, whereis 

he ſays, © Iam now ſeventy five years old, and fince I can 

there was no houſe between mine and Canada.” 
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In October, 1675, Hopegood, with a party, aſſault- 
ed the houſe of John Tozier. That houſe ſtood about 
half a mile above the mills'on Salmon Falls. Tozier 
was one of Broughton and Wincal's party. There 
were fifteen perſons in the houſe, who were all ſav- 
eld by the courage of a girl of eighteen years old, who 
alarmed the people, and barred the doors. This e- 
tarded the attack, until the reſt of the people had ſe 
cured themſelves in another houſe. When the Savag- 
es had hewed down the door, they wounded and left 
the girl dead, as they ſuppoſed, but ſhe furvived and live 
ed a great number of years afterwards. The next day 
they attacked the ſettlement again, but upon the pco- 
ple's coming out of the garriſon, they fled to the wil- 
derneſs, having previouſly burned the houle of Captain 
Wincal, which ſtood near where the upper mills now 
ue. The cellar perhaps remains; it has been ſeen 
within forty years laſt. On the ſeventh, a man was ſhot, 
as he was paſſing on horſeback from one garriſon to 
another ; and two young men were killed within one 
mile of the garriſon, on the ſame day. On the 16th, 
one hundred Indians attacked the plantation, They 
killed Tozier, and took his ſon a captive. Upon hear- 
ng the guns, Captain Plaiſted ſent out a ſmall party, 
two of whom were killed. Immediately upon this, 
Plaiſted ſent an expreſs to major Waldron of Coche- 
cho, informing him that Richard Tozier, James Bar- 
rey, Iaac Bottes and Tozier's ſon had been killed, and 
requeſting help. This letter was ſigned by Roger 
Plaiſted and George Broughton. | 

Plaiſted, wiſhing to bring off the bodies of thoſe who = 
bad been killed, yoked a pair of oxen, and took a cart 
for that purpoſe. They recovered Tozicr's body, and 

R - while 
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while- they were attempting to get the others, they 
were attacked by one hundred and fifty Savages. The 
finall party mide” a deſperite defence, and kitle 
many of the Savages; and Pfaiſted, denying to ſurrend. 
er himſelf as à captive, which the Indians repeatedly 
urged him to do, he fell in the action; His eldeſt fon 
4 allo killed, and another of his fors badly wound. 


There is a tombſtone, near the road in Berwick, on 
the kind which was Plaiſted*s, and near where this 
battle was fought, upon which there is the following 
inſeription, Here lies interred, the body of Samuel 
Plaiſted, Eſq. who departed this life, March 2oth, 1731, 
A. 36. Near this place lies buried the body of Rog. 
er Plaiſted, who was killed by the Indians, Oct. 16, 
1675, . 48 years; alſo the body of his ſon, Mr. 
Roger Plaiſted, who was killed at the ſame time.“ 
His father was tchabod, the grandſon of lieutenant 
Roger Plaiſted, who lived at Salmon Falls; the widow 
of Capt. Plaiſted martied one Brown of Salem; after 
Brown's death, ſhe returned to Berwick, and lived in what 
was called the great houfe, which after her death, was 
burned by accident in 17388. 

The Indians attacked Saco, Wells and other towns 
on the fea coaſt, which urged Captain Wincal to go 
to their relief, but he was attacked and loſt ſeveral of 
his men. Ip 

In the year 1690 a party under the command of one 
Hertel, a Frenchman, and Hopegood, a ſachem, afaulied 
the plantation of Newichawanick ; they killed thiity 
men, and the reſt of the people, after an obſtinate and 
courageous defence, ſurrendered at diſcretion. 1 he 
captives were fifty four, the greater part of whom wert 

vomen 
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women and children The enemy borne al the 
houſes, and mills, and taking with them what plunder 

they could carry, retreated to the northward. © A par- 
ty of one Hutidred'and forty men collected from the 
neighbouring” towns, purſued and came up with the 
Savages on Worſter's River, at a narrow bridge. Her- 
tel had expected a purfuit, and had placed his people 
in a poſture of defence. The engagement was warm, 
and continued the whole of an afternoon; but as the 
men on both ſides were ſhielded by the trees and bruſh, 
there was no great flaughter; four or five of the Eng 
lin, and two of the Savages were killed, a F ma 
man was wounded and taken priſoner.“ 

There were ſome great - cruelties exerciſed on ſome 
of the captives taken by the Savages. Theſe are ſtrongly 
deſcribed in Mather*s Magnalia; and were the truth of 
the facts evinced beyond a doubt, there would be no 
neceſſity for repeating the difagreeable tale in this place. 
The weak and infirm died by cruelty or neglect, and 
the more robuſt and hearty were ſold in Canada as 
ſaves. 

There was, before this time, no bounty bid by the 
French, on the ſcalps of the Engliſh ; when that prac- 
* tice was introduced, it cauſed a great encreaſe of cruel- 
ty in the ſavage wars. The idea of felling a captive as 
a ſave, might induce the Indians to fave the lives of 
al thoſe who would ſurrender ; but when the capture 
or death of an enemy, became equally lucrative, and 
the latter more ſure and leſs troubleſome than the form- 
er, the Indians choſe to flay all who were unfortunate 
erqu gh to fall within their power. This vile practice 
$23 let on foot by the prieſts, under the ſanction of 
| chriſtianity, 

* Be!koap's Hiſtory, Vol. IT, - 
R 2 
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chriſtianity, and upon the een, that hereticks 
eught-not tobe ſuffered to live.) 
"The war which began in 2709, way more favourable 
to the plantation of Newichawanick, than the former 
had been; but the three years war, gave the people 
there much more trouble than they had ever met 
with after the year 1690. Que Thompſon was killed 
in April, 1724, and his ſon carried away. Thompſon 
lived on the road which leads from Quampeagan to 
Wells, at Love's Brook. One Stone, a boy, was man- 
gled, and ſcalped, near where Thompſon fell, by the 
ſame party, but he ſurvived it, and lived to be an old 
man. His life was miſerable, he wore a ſilver caul on 
bis head, went on crutches, had the uſe of only one 
hand, and was ſubje& to ſtrong convulſion fits.“ 
In the year 1754, the Savages had parties infeſting 
the frontiers, for the ſake of obtaining the bounties 
which the French government offered: for ſcalps. 4 
daughter of Peter Morrill, a Quaker, on the northeaſ 
ſide of Berwick, went out on a Sunday morning into 
the woods, near her father's houſe, to gather hemlock 
bows for a braom ; the Savages ſhot her, and carried 
away her head, not having time to take off her ſcalp. 
The practice for an alarm, as agreed upon and un- 
derſtood, was, to fire three muſkets in ſucceſſion, with 
ſhort intervals between them. This alarm was given 
an the killing of Morrill's daughter, and the people in 
the upper part of the town removed to garriſon hou 
es. From that time until the year 1759, the inhab. 
tants carried their fire arms to the houſes of public 


worſhi . 


There 


* The Aathor knew hm perſonally. 
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here may be an-amuſement to thoſe who ſhall. ſuc- 
ceed the preſent generation, in that town, in reading 
the account of the places where the garri were 
eretted· There was a fort and block houſe, a mile 
from Quampeagan landing, on the weſt fide of what is 
called Salmon Fall Brook. One William Geriſh own» 


hiſtory, remembers being at garriſon in that place. 
Another block houſe was one mile further up, called 
Key's garrifon, which has been ſtanding within a few 
years. Further up, and near that, were Wentworth's 
and Goodwin's block houſes. Indeed all the houſes 
which were built there, between the year 1690, and 
1745, were of hewed logs, ſufficient to oppoſe the force 
of ſmall arms. One fort was at Pine Hill, called Ham- 
ikon's garriſon, which was ſtanding in 1750. There 
was a picketed fort, made of pales ſet in the ground, 
about twenty feet high, and ſharpened at the upper end, 
on the height of land at Pine Hill, which ſtood there as 
lately as the year 1760. There was no dwelling houſe 
in that fort, but it was intended that the people ſhould 
aſſemble there on an alarm, and continue to defend 
themſelves, until aid ſhould arrive from the people 
further down the river. 

The Hon. Mr. Chadbourne, who is now alive, ſays, 
that he remembers ſeveral Indians, who uſed to come 
down in the ſummer, and reſide on Chadbourne's Riv- 
er. Theſe were ſaid to be of the Oſſippee Tribe. This 
was in the long interval between the three years war 


which ended in 1727, and that which commenced in 


1744. 

When the war in 17 52 was commenced, there came 
in from St. Francois, to Berwick, an Indian, named 
R 3 Amberuſe, 
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Aniberuſe, with. his wife ; he ſaid that he bated war, 
and only wanted a place where he could make hiz 
brooms, and his baſkets, and live in prate; be was in. 
dulged wich a place an the bank of Warſter's River, 3 
ſew rods ſouth af the road, where. he remained peace. 
able for ſeveral 1 u gt to che river 
Kenebeck. tA ot 1; At 4 Bret . > 
The poſterity of . Berwicket 
the preſent day. Judge Chadbourne, is the great grand. 
ſon af Humphrey Chadbourneg vho came over in 1536, 
and purchaſed land of the factiem Knowles, in 643. 
Captain Samuel Lord's wife, as the grand daughter of 
Tozier, who was killed in 1675. She died ſince the 
year 1758, and has left a numerous poſterity, 
There are facts attending the hiſtory of the Indian 
wars in the Diſtrict, which have no neceſſary connexion 
with the hiſtory of any particular town; and it may 
. Roe Co 08! theſe: in ci 


When the Engliſh landed in this country, they found 
the Savages on the margin of the tide, where they re- 
ſided in the fummer, and from whence they removed 
to the interior part of the wilderneſs, in the winter. 
The uſe of fire was but little known, and to that of 
iron they were perfect ſtrangers. There can be 0 
doubt, but that the uſe of gunpowder, of iron, and of 
fire arms, made them believe, that their viſitors were 
an higher order of beings than themſelves, or as the 
= has it; that they were, 


« The Gods that thunder from on high.“ 


They would make no pretenſions of oppoſing theſe in- 


ſerur nents of war and deach, with their bows and at. 
rowe. 
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rows: It muſt have been very curious and amuſing, 
to have ſeen à Savage obſerve the effect which the diſ- 
charge of a anuſket had on the animal, on which it was 
diſcharged. | The Engliſn made it à point, to prevent 
the natires from learning the uſe of fire arms. The 
dread of thoſe engines of death, kept the Savages in 
fear, from the finſt ſetiletent of the country until the 
year 167 3. The French had an early conteſt with the 
Engliſh, reſpecting the right to the country by priority 
of diſcovery and poſſeſſion; but they were affraid- to 
truſt the Savages with arms, leſt they ſhould turn the 
force againſt the donors. The court of France always 
made it a point, to gain an exclufive poſſeſſion of the 
country, and when that nation, through the addreſs of 
their miſſionaries, who were generallypriefts, had gain- 
ed an aſcendency over the natives, tliey found it for 
their intereſt to teach the Savages the uſe of the muſ- 
ket. There can be no doubt but the Count Caſtine, 
uns ſent by the French court, for this purpoſe, and 
that he had arms and ammunition committed to his 
care, for the uſe of the Indians. In the year 167 5; the 
Savages were as expert in the uſe of the muſket as the 
white people. | 

The white people, by that "ou had poſſeſſed chem. 
ſc}ves of all the ſea coaſt, and the Savages were con- 
rinced that thoſe people muſt be expelled, or that they 
themſelves muſt be extirpated. 

There ſeems to be a jealoufy of that kind, which 
they had long embraced, and uhich inſpired all thetribes 
excepting the Moliawks, and a few others, ſrom the 
Hullon, to the bay of Chaleurs. This jealouſy was 
exceed ingly irritated, by their obſcrving the 8 


R 4 = al 


number of fortreſſzs, erected by the Eaglith The Sav- | 
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ages: had their communications by runners, from one 
part of New England to the other, and previous 10 
. 
| ſeen — the eaſtern tribes Notice of a meſſage 

of this kind alarmed Phillips. and Benython of Saco, 

and faved that plantation. When the Indians of Vir. 
ginia began a war with the white pepple there, the 
Savages, on the eaſt of Piſcataqua, appeared to be in- 
feQed with a hoſtile diſpoſition. The ſettlers on the 
tiver Kenebeck expreſſed their jenlouſy, and ſome feu 
arms, and a ſmall quantity of ammunition, were brought 
in, and depoſited with Captain Lake; Mr. Sawyer, and 
Mr, Paterſtall, in July 16756 3 but thoſe appearances of 
a peaceable diſpoſition, on the part of the Savages, were 
deceitful ; for they were plentifully ſupplied by Caſtine 
of Penobſcott, with the impliments of war, and con. 
cealed the ſame, with an intention to deceive and ſur- 
prize the white people. At ſome In- 

dians brought in their arms, but it afterwards appeared 
that they were very inſincere, in thoſe overtures of 
peace. They were under no obligation to be faithful 
in yielding obedience to a requeſt which the others had 
no juſt authority to make, and they were, no doubt, 
irritated by a demand fo derogatory to the rights of a 
free people, and could net do otherwiſe than to ſhew 
a refentment to the trement. The next day after the 
arms were given up by the Amariſcoggin Indians, one 
Robinhood, the then ſachem of Kenebeck, made 3 
great dance, after which, the Indians appeared thy ; 
and ſoon after commenced troſtibties, in manner before 


related 


The 
Hubbard and Church. 
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The Savages who had made war, were of the Pick- 
wocket, the Norridgewocks, and the Offippee tribes. In 
1676, the government of Maſſachuſetts formed an ex- 
pedition againſt theſe tribes, under the command of 
general Denniſon. The ſeverity of the weather prevent- 
ed the plans being executed; but the ſame ſeverity of 
beta the Faragee 20 foe for peace, which 
was obtained;* but there were ſome other circumſtances 
which urged the natives to ſue for peace. Captain 
Hawthorne, captain Fill, and captain Hunting, with 
one hundred and thirty men, beſides forty friendly Indi- 
ans, were ſent to join major Waldron, and major Froſt, 
vith ſuch forces as they could raiſe in New Hampſhire 
and in the Diſtrict, to march into the country of thoſe 
tides. Though theſe forces did not do much againſt 
he verge yeh he inin a fech force being railed, filled 
the Savages with terror. 

On the fixth of November 1676, one Mugg, ap- 
ptared as the ambaſſador of Madockawando and Che- 
derrina, ſachems of Penobſcott, and chief ſagamores of 
all the Indians about Pemaquid, and made a treaty with 
the Maſſachuſetts government. As the treaty relates 
tothe country under conſideration, it will be proper to 
preſerve a copy of it in this ys It therefore has 
a place in the 

This treaty was ratified by the ſachems, and many 
Ploners, and captives, returyed to the embraces of 
heir anxious friends. 

In the year 1685, when Cranfield WAS governour in 
New Hampſhire, he terrified the Indians at Pennicook, 
Pickwocket, and Oſſippee, by threatening to bring the 

Mohawks 


* Nelknap. 
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Mohawks upon them. This induced them to come 
Maine, which laſted until dhe year 2688. In this trea. 
ty, it uns agreed, that the Pennicbok and Saco Indians 
ſnould have redreſt for any injury done to them, that 
they ſhould have notice of the approach of an enemy; 
but if they ſhould remove tbeir families away, it ſhould 
be deemed à declaration of war on their part. It was 
alſo agreed, that the Engliſh ſhould protect them from 
the Mohawks, while that treaty 1 and 
fulfilled on the part of the natives. 
By tbe treaty of Breda, the: — from Penob- 
ſcott to Nova Scotia, was ceded to the French, and 
Caſtine reſided there, as an inſſuential ſachem, with a 
number of wives, which he had ſelected from among 
the natives. The grant which had been made to the 
duke of Vork, who was at the time of the above men- 
tioned treaty, called James the ſecond} comprehended 
all che lands between Kenebeck and St. Croix. Upon 
a diſpute ariſing reſpecting the landing of a cargo of 
wine, which the owners ſuppoſed to be landed within 
the French government, a new line was run, which took 
Caſtine's feat into the duke's patent, in the ſpring 16868. 
This gave a pretext to the commander of the Rote 
frigate to plunder Caſtine's houſe of all his goods and 
implements of war. The French ſachem, provoked h 
this inſult, inſpired the Savages with: a diſpoſition to 
hoſtilities When a people are involved in a war, they 
always magnify” thoſe injuries which they before bad 
been content to paſs over in filence, On this occation 
the Engliſh were charged by the natives, with having 
not paid 2 tribute of corn which had been ſtipulates 
0 
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by major Moody, and others, in a treaty, of abſtructing 
the fiſh in Sac River with ſeines, and of fuffering their 
cattle. to eat the Indians! corn, and of granting lands 
founded; when applied to the white people as à part of 
the Britiſh nation. There was no poſſibility that the 
white people and natives ſhould tive together in peace. 
Their manners, their views and intentions were widely 
different, and the juriſdiction of one country could 
never hold both as poſſeſſors of lands jointly together. 
The Engliſh charged the gavages with the moſt atro · 
cious acts of ervelty and perſidy. The whole of this 
will appear by the record of the proceedings of the 
united Colonies which is given in the Appendix. 

In Auguſt 1689, major Swaine; with a conſiderable 
force, marched” into the Diſtrict of Maine, and was 
bon followed by major Church from Plymouth colony, 
who commanded à confiderable force of white people, 
and friendly Indians. Theſe forces had ſome {kirmiſhs 
& with the natives, and erected ſome forts on the 
tere d e 12271 ge A Mor, 1 
In the year 1694, the Sieur Villieu was in command 
u Penobſcott, and with the aid of Thury, the religious 
m{honary, perſuaded the eaſtern ſachems to break their 
treaty with the "Engliſh; and to prepare for hoſtilities, 
Things being prepated, Villieu, with two hundred and 
lity Indians, from St. Johns,” Norridgewock, and Pe- 
nodſcott, marched againſt the people on Oylter River, 
n New Hampſhire, which place they nearly deſtroyed. 
This party came from Penobſcott in their canoes. 

ln the year 1698, the treaty between the French 
and Engliſh, commonly called the treaty of Ryfwick, 
vas concluded. The Indians were diſcouraged as ta 

| ſupporting 


5 themſelves ſubjefts to the king of England, and promiſcd 


Ing that of a fortification, ſafe for them. 
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dn ited the French, and 
finally came to 2 treaty at Caſco, in 2699, when they 
affected to lament their former perſidy, acknowledged 


to maintain a peace on ſuch terms.as the commiſſioners 
ſhould dictate. This conceſſion was made; becauſe the 
French had withdrawn their ſupport from the Savages, 
. prnſeney, as far 
. — 119 70 

rr 
great. The manner in which the Savages made war, 
Vans ſuch, as frequently deprived the white people of 
_ uſing any precaution, and rendered no ſituation, except. 


Their cruelty to aged, fick, and infirm captives, 2 
well as to, thoſe who had killed any of their people, 
might ariſe from three cauſes ;' from an idea that war 
on their part was at all times juſtifiable in the defence 
of their own country, that thoſe who had killed any of 
their people, had been guilty of murder, and that there 
eee ee eee eee 
de preſerved with hereti es. 

While A 
Edmund Androſs erected a fort at Pemaquid ; one 2 
Sheepſcott ; and another at Brunſwick : and placing 
troops in each, gave the command to Captain Brackett. 
| rere 
jeQion of the Caſtine Indians in the year 1699, the 

French contrived to remove a great part of the native 
from Penobſcott, Norridgewock, Pigwocket and Oflip 
pee to St. Francois in Canada, where they were ev! 


after known by the name of the St. Francois Indians. 
This 


* 1lutchipſon, 
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This took -away the pretext, which the government 
might have to puniſh them for: treaſon, placed them 
beyond the watch of the people on the frontiers, gave 

them an opportunity to ſerve as guides to Savages who 
lived remote, and in this way rendered them much 


more dangerous than they were before. . 
| — remaining enen 

ul in che year 1703, colonel March went with about 
four hundred men to Offippee, and Pickwocket, in 
queſt of ſome of them. He killed about twelve. At 
this time, the general court offered a bounty of forty 
pounds for each ſcalp, In the ſpring of 1704, a com- 
pany of a hundred of friendly Indians, was procured 
from Connecticut, and placed at Berwick; but theſe did 
no execution. 
ln this year, the funous colonel Church, with fas 
or ſix hundred men, and a number of veſſels, and whale 
boats, proceeded to Penobſcott, and took a daughter 
of Caſtine, and ſeveral other French priſoners. He 
allo killed ſeveral of the natives: from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Menis, and plundered and burnt the town ; 
and having taken a number of French priſoners,” he 
dilmiſſed one with a meſſage to the governour of Canada, 
threatening to retaliate for his cruelties, unleſs he put a 
ſtop to ſuch barbarous depredations, as * com- 
mitted on the Engliſh frontiers. 

At this time governour Dudley, by order of he bios, 
wged the houſe of repreſentatives, to grant money for 
the purpoſe of rebuilding the fort at Pemaquid ; which 
they refuſed to comply with, becauſe, as they faid, it 
vas not in the Indians“ rout, by which they came to 
utack the frontiers, and therefore it could be of no uſe 
to the government. That the expenſe would be ſo 


very 
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aued by the capture of Port Royal?” This was effected 
major Livingſton, with Caſtine the younger, acroſs the 


ernour, that Aeadie was ſubdued; and that if he ſent his 


ed on the people of Nova Scofia and Acadie ; to thisVan- 


wars in the Province of Maine, or Territory of Acadie, 
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at, that the Provine&coul@iot; with the other 


tieceſlary public burdens, ſupport l. 
© In the year 1510, the — — ſub. 


by an army under command of general Nicholſon, 
raiſed by the New England colonies." Upon the fue. 


ceſs of that enterprize the governour and council fent 


country to Quebeck, with a meſſage, informing the go. 
parties to commit cruelties, the ſame ſhould be retalizt. 


dreuil returned a meſſage by Rouvilte and Vaupuit, two 
partizans, that the French were never guilty of any 
cruelties ; for the truth of which he refered the go. 
ernour and council to the teſtimonies of their own peo- 
ple, who had been prifoners ; and that the inhabi. 
tants of Acadie, and Nova Scotia, being within the 
protection of the capitulation, under which they ſur- 
rendered, were protected by the laws of war, and 
could not be the ſubjects of retaliation. 

In this year colonel Walton, who Hved at Sommer: 
worth in the colony of New Hampſhire, went with 
party to Norridgewock, and killed feveral of the enemy. 

There was nothing very intereſting as to the Indian 


that happened, excepting what has been mentioned in 
the deſcription of the ancient towns, until the vat 
which was commenced in the year 1723, common 
called the three years war. | 

There was in the three years war, no particular 
circumſtances, within the Diſtrict, but which have been 
already mentioned, excepting two inſtances, which hatt 
been much celebrated by tradition and hiltory. 
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Tue one was of Captain John Lovel, which has been 
| deſcribed by Dr. Belknap in his Hiſtory of New Hamp- 
ſüre, in a manner which does fo much juſtice to the 
— that . eee: en * his _ 
wy Shel year, tas an 9 was condudted 
under Hammon and Moulton, againſt Norridgewock. 
They attacked and deſtroyed that village, and killed a 
number of the Savages, with Ralle, a Jeſuit, who reſided 
there. This and the battle of Captain Lovel, were of 
great conſequenee to the people of the province of 
Maine, Theſe tribes were all- the Savages which re- 
maned of the numerous bodies who once inhabited 
that territory. Theſe held their villages as reſting 
places for the Canada Indians, and were themſelves 
the guides of the ſcouting parties who came from thence 
on our frontiers. Theſe deciſive actions, relieved the 
people from great apprehenſions, and ſaved the fron- 
vers from great calamities. 

Colonel Hammon lived, much reſpected, for many 
years, and Moulton had the expreſſions of gratitude, 
which the people generally beſtow on men who have 
diſinguiſhed themſelves by warlike and hervic actions. 

Hleafterwards was colonel of a regiment at the reduc- 
ton of Loiſbourg in 1745; was ſheriff of the county 
of York, afterwards firſt juſtice of the court of com- 
won pleas, and judge of probate. He died in 1765; bis 
on and grandſon, were ſheriffs of the county, and 
* of bis ſons was judge of the court and regiſter 
ot deeds, 

Colonel Weſtbrook went from Kenebeck ta the 
mer Penobſcott with three hundred men; and other 


parties 
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parties were ordered to Nomidgewock, Oſſippee and 
other places, but no Indians were found. ä 

There was a long ceſſation from haſtilities, between 
the three years war and that which commenced in 
1744. A peace being concluded in 1747, the ſettlers 
pulhed themſelves out into the frontier parts of the 
country. Lebanon and Sandford were ſettled under 
the names of Towwoh, and Phillipſtown. When the 
war began in 1753, it became neceſſary to defend the 
frontiers by ſcouting parties. One Captain Geri, 
who/is now alive, commanded a company which paſſe 
once à fortnight from the head of Piſcataqua River 
over to Saco River, and another was employed in 
marching from Saco over to Brunſwick. A line of 
forts was eſtabliſhed on Kenebeck, in 1754, and the 
fortifications in all the eaſtern country repaired. The 
reduction of Canada, put an end to the troubles and 
dangers ariſing from the hoſtilities of the natives, and 
gave ſecurity, wealth, and happineſs to the inhabitants. 
One circumſtance, which ought to have been men- 
tioned in the deſcription of 'the manners of the natives, 
may have a place at the end of this chapter, rather 
than to be omitted intirely, 

It has been obſerved, that in the firſt wars with the 
Savages, which bappened in the Diſtri& of Mainc, their 
practice was to carry their captives to Penobſcott, and 
to other caſtern Indian ſettlements. There did nt 
then appear to be any connexion, or intercourſe, be- 
tween the tribes in the Diſtrict, and nations in and # 
bout Canada. Nor do we know of any between thole 
tribes, and the weſtern Indians, excepting that runnet 
were received from the weſtward, under the appellation 
of ſtrange Indians. When the eaſtern * * 
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come further northward than to Saco River; and their 
or ſachem, was on Penobſcott River. 
The eaſtern Indians were in appearance, and in their 


| manner of nene 


ſetts and New Hampſhire : but they were clearly a dif- 
tin& people. Their language was diſſimilar, and it is 
now rendered certain that the Savages on the eaſt of 
Saco River could not underſtand the language of thoſe 
further weſt within New England. 

Mr. Elliot, a miſſionary to the Indians, in New 
England, afſumed the toil of tranſlating the Bible into 
the Indian language, and the chriſtian religion was 
read and preached to them, according to that tranſla- 
tion, The reverend Mr. Little, who was lately em- 
ployed as a miſſionary, to the eaſtern Savages, carried 
ene of thoſe Bibles to the Penobſcott and St. John's 
tribes, but there was not one word of their language 
in it, nor could they by any means underſtand it, or 
my part of it. That reverend gentleman compiled a 
Vocabulary of the dialect of the Indians, to whom he 
was ſent, which is a very perfect one; but none of the 
words in it are found in Elliot's Bible. There was a 
Mr. Cutter who had been a miniſter in North Yar- 
mouth, but after leaving the miniſtry, was about fifty 
Jears ago, a commander of a fort, and keeper of a 
truck houſe on Saco River. In order to conduct his 
bulineſs with the Indians, which were altogether of the 
Pickwocket and Oſſippee tribes, he compoſed a Vo- 
cabulary, which yet remains, and has been found by Mr. 
Little to be exactly, or very nearly ſimilar to the one 

8 | he 
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he prepared, with tlie Penobſeott and other eaſtern tribe, 

This is not the- only circumſtance,” though it may be 

ſafficient to induce us to believey chax the river of Saco 

was an important dividing line between the Savage nas 

tions of the eaſt and welt parts of New England. 
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The Revolutions of Government. 
In this chapter, it will dee > to con» 
place in the ſeveral parts of the Diſtrict, as there was 


braced the whole of the territory. 
There has been a confuſion of ideas, ariſing from 
the want of information, and from the inattention of 
the perſons who have undertaken to deſcribe the coun- 
try eaſt of Piſcataqua River. 

The provinces of Laconia, Lygonia, Sommerſett, 
and Maine, have been confounded in ſuch a manner, 
that no one hiſtorian has deſcribed thoſe places with 
accuracy. Laconia, and Lygonia, have been generally 
taken for the ſame province. 

Laconia, i in governour Hutchinſon's hiſtory, is ſaid to 
be an imaginary country, and that author further adds, 
that Captain Neale, and three others, came over as a- 
gents to Gorges, and went in ſearch of Laconia, but 
returned to England without finding it. What author- 
ty there is for this aſſertion is not now known. Neale 
vas an agent to Gorges, and lived in Kittery. He 
granted nearly all the Jands within that town, under 
the authority of the proprietor of the Province of Maine. 
Whether — ſearched for Laconia or not, Gorges had an 
accurate deſcription of it, and is the only one who kept it 
diſtinct from the other territories, which were the objects 
of enterprtze at that day. As Gorges was never here him- 
elf, he obtained the deſcription which he gave of that ter- 
ritory very probably, from Neale. John Joflylyn, in his 
ſtory, gives the appellatian of Laconia to Gorges? 
S 3 - patent, 
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fider, diſtinctly, the governments which have taken 


no one government, before the year 1692, which em- 


|  - their avaricious and credulous unde. But the diſtance 
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| The brother of John Joſſylyn goes into the 
— abe evg dun King againſt the 
Maſſachuſetts government. 

The province of ee 
ee part of the country, on the great lakes which 
extend from what is now called Vermont, through what 
is now the Upper Canada. The proprietors had 2 
. deſcription of the country from the Savages, and be. 
lieved every idle tale, reſpefting mines, diamonds, and 
precious ſtones, with which the Indians choſe to amuſe 


of the country from the ſea, and the toil and labour 
'neceflary to get to it by land, the French being in pol. 
ſeſſion of the St, Lane men - by adven- 
turers. 
As Sir Ferdinando Gen dalenbes the territory 
of Laconia, it was intended to include the lakes of 
Iroquois and St. Sacrament, ſince called Lake Cham- 
plain, and Lake George, with the Lakes Ontario, Hu- 
ron, Superior, &c. He ſays, it was between forty 
four and forty five degrees of northern latitude, having 
Sagadahock and Merrimack Rivers on the ſouth of it, 
towards the ſea, with great lakes, and extending to 
California in the South Sea on the weſt ; and on the 
north eaſt to the river of Canada.” T 
This deſcription excludes the whole of the ſea coal 

in the Diſtrict of Maine, en Fort of New Hamp- 
ſhire which is near the ſea. 

Doctor Belknap ſuppoſes the province of Lecon, 
to be the province which Gorges held afterwards un 
der the grant from Charles; but it is very clca! tat 
it was a very different country: the deſcription of 12 


conia ond Merrimack and Sagadahock Riv = 8 the 
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bath of it; but if the Province of Maine was the 
ancient Laconia, the river Sagadahock muſt have been 
on the eaſt, or rather north eaſt of it. ' Beſides this, 
the grant was of a tract which was between the 44th 
and 45th degrees of latitude, whereas the grant of the 
Province of Maine, and the other grants in general, 
were bounded by great rivers, and run. acroſs the lati- 
tudes, This grant was bounded north eaſt on Canada 
River, and there was never apretenſion, that the Prov- 
ince of Maine extended to that water. | 

There was one other province, or country, which 
was called Norumbegua, deſcribed as lying between 
Nova Scotia on the north, and New England on the 
ſouth. There were ſo many different appellations, and 
ſuch a confuſion of grants in the country, that with 
the want of maps under which the people then labour- 
ed, it was impoſſible to diſtipguiſh the ſeveral territo. 
ries with any degree of accuracy. Virginia, was a 
general name for all the country, and was ſaid to con- 
tun New England, and Novum Belgium, with all North 
nee filed nes Eo 

The people of Norumbegua, were ſuppoſed to be an 
ancient people, who lived on the river Penobſcott, then 
called Pemptegeovett, near to which, as it was imagined, 
a great city once ſtood, called by the name of Norum- 
degua, The bounds of New, England was conceived 
io extend to the river Pemaquid, and the country of 
Norumbegua to be bounded weſt on that, and to run as 
far eaſt as Penobſcatt, including Sheepſcott River, then 
called Chavacovett. Some ſuppoſed it to be a collec- 
uon of Indian huts, and others an ancient town. In 
Ogilby it is conjectured to be the ruing of an ancient 


Y he town, 
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town, Which the natives called Afambeck, and had d-. 
ſerted it. Some tiought that the cotmtry' Was called by 
this name, becauſe a 'colonly of Norwegians had an. 
ciently been ſettled there.... 
The appellation of this part of the obuntry, and of 
the ſeveral parts which were ſuppoſed to be within the 
ſame; and of the rivers ſuppoſed to be there, are not 
known in the Indian language; nor have the natives 
any tradition of ſuch towns, or cities; us are conjectur- 
ed in the old writers of the American Hiſtory. On 
the whole, it may de ſafely concluded, that there never 
was an ancient country or city: called Norumbegus, 
but that the rage of the day for new diſcoverics, and 
the idle tales of the voyagers, gave an imaginary exiſt 
ence to ſuch a place. 4 
The variety of governments, which! have, from time 
to time, been exerciſed over different parts of the Dil 
trict, are not eaſily to be deſcribed, hecauſe there are 
no perfect records of their proceedings to be found. 
That part of Acadie, which is now comprehendet 
within the Diſtrict of Maine, was rather an appendage 
to a large tract of territory, which the Engliſh called 
by the general name of Newfoundland ; and the 
French by the name of. Acadie. This territory ex- 
tended from the gulph of St. Lawrence, and from the 
river of that name, along the fea ſhore weſtward, ta. 
ing the Bay of Chaleurs, and the Bay of Fundy ; and 
ſo on to the river Kenebeck. This is now divided ino 
the provinces of Nora Scotia, New Brunſwick, and 
part of Maſachuſetts; which by the treaty is ſeparatts 
from the province laſt mentioned, by a line extending 
northward on the river St. Croix; and north from the 


ſource of that river to the Province of Quebeck, or 
| Lower 


Lower Canada. When we {peak of the government, 
which was at firſt eſtabliſhed over a part of our Diſtrict, 
we muſt refer ourſelves to the government eſtabliſhed 
in the ſame place, under the name of Acadie. 
In the ſecand year of Henry VI. of England, an 
att of parliament was paſſed, entitled“ An act againſt 
the exaction of maney, or any other thing, by any of- 
ficer, for licenſe to traffic into Iſeland and Newfound- 
land.” in i 9 
The act of parliament was in theſe words. Foraſmuch 
as within theſe few years now laſt paſt, there have been 
levied, received, and taken, by certain of 'the officers of 
the admiralty, of ſuch merchants and fiſhermen, as have 
uſed and practiſed the adventures and journies into Iſe- 
land, Newfoundland, Ireland, and other places com- 
modious for fiſhing, and the getting fiſh in and upon 
the ſeas, or - otherwiſe by way of merchants in thoſe 
parts, divers great exactions, as ſums of money, doles, 
or ſhares of fiſh, and ſuch: like things; to the great 
diſcouragement and hindrance of the fame merchants 
and fiſhermen, and to the no little damage of the whole 
commonwealth, and thereof allo great complaints have 
deen made, and informations alſo yearly to the king's 
majeſty's moſt honourable council; for reformation 
whereof, and to the intent alſo, that the ſaid merchants 
and fiſhermen, may have occaſion the rather to practiſe 
and uſe the ſame trade of merchandizing and fſhing, 
freely without any fuch charges and exactions es are 
velore limitted ; whereby it is to be thought that more 
plenty of fiſh ſhall come into this realm, and thereby 
to have the ſame at more reaſonable prices. Be it 
mercſore enacted by the king our ſovereign lord, and 
S 4 by 
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| by the lords and eommoms in the preſent parliament 
aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, that nei. 
- ther the admiral, or any other miniſter, officers, or 
miniſters of the admiralty for the time being, ſhall in 
any wiſe hereafter, exact, or receive, or take by himſelt, 
bis ſervant, deputy, ſervants or deputies, of any ſuch 
merchant or fiſherman, any ſum or ſums of money, 
doles or ſhares of fiſh, or any other reward, benefit, or 
advantage whatſoever it be, for any licence to paſs this 
realm to the faid voyages, or any of them, nor upon 
any reſpe& concerning the ſaid voyages nor any of them, 
upon pain, to forfeit for the firſtoffence treble the fum, or 
treble the value of the reward, benefit; or advantage that 
any ſuch officer, or miniſter, ſhall hereafter have or takeof 
any fuch merchants or fiſhermen : and for the ſecond 
offence the party ſo offending not only to looſe and for- 
feit his or their ſaid office or offices in the admiralty, 
but alſo to make fine and ranſom at the king' s will and 
| ure.“ | 
I be grant of the continent bee 2606, from 
mirty four to forty eight degrees of northern latitude, was 
divided into two parts; the firſt was to the city of Lon. 
don, the ſecond was to Briſtol, Exeter and Plymouth. 
The ſecond, or what was afterwards called New Eng - 
land, was mountainous and unpromiſing.“ There had 
been no attempts by the Engliſh to eſtabliſſi a goverx- 
ment in the country, after that begun by Gilbert, un- 
til the year 1606 : previous to which a government 
was attempted by the French nation, 
Bartholomew: Goſnold landed ſome people near the 
river Kenebeck in the year 1602, but could not induce 
them to tarry, and therefore took them away, and bag 
5 F ks * - the 
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the plantation at the Vineyard,* on iſſands now within 
the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts. In the year 160g, 
the king of France granted to De Motte, all the coun- 
try from the fortieth to the forty ſixth degree of north- 
ern latitude 3 and in the year 1604, De Motte came 
into the country and took poſſeſſion of the ſoil : he 
was appointed lieutenant governour and commander 
in chief of the province of Acadie, which was then 
ſuppoſed to be bounded on the ealt by the middle of 
che river St. Lawrence, and on the weſt by Kenebeck 
River. What is now called the bay of Fundy, was 
then called Baie Frangoite, or Frenchman's Bay. 
Port Royal, fince by the Engliſh called Annapolis Roy- 
al, was conſidered as the capital. The French peo- 
ple under this provincial government, ſettled along the 
ſhore as far weſt as to the river Kenebeck. There was 
not then ſo much as a cabin erected by the French in 
Canada. ut, | | 
This French colony was not ſupported with any con- 
ſiderable degree of energy by the mother country. 
Henry the fourth of France, who granted the charter, 
vas a wiſe and benevolent prince, and delighted in the 
happineſs of his ſubjects. He ruled by eſtabliſhed laws, 
and made the honour and happineſs of his kingdom 
the only end of his mild and generous government. 
But the ideas of a religious reformation, had been 
kindled in France from Geneva, and the Low Countries: 
theſe naturally led to the ſubverſion, as well of the 
throne as of the eſtabliſhed national church, Henry 
vas too much en in a conflict neceſſarily reſulting 
from theſe cauſes, to pay 2 great attention tothe new col- 
+ Ny of Acadie. His deaththrew the nation into the hands 
| ; of 
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of a weak minority. Cerdinal Richelieu had dhe covers. 
ment in his own hands. Ide great dbject was to ſup. 
prels the republiean ſpirit of Calviniſm ; to effect which, 
2 great number of wiſe and good men were brought 
o public execution. When this great plan was accom. 
pliſhed, he encreaſed the pewer of the crown, made 
the parliaments ſubſer vient to the king's pleaſure, and 
raiſed the court to a . — 
which had never before been ſeen in that nation. To 
do this, exc/y/rve privileges and immunities were granted 
#0 compnies of men, and particular ſubjects; fo that final- 
ly, the anfluence of the government was only felt 
through theſe, while individuals, as mere ſubjedt, 
knew nothing of, nor e ne e 
national authority. 

The inconſiderable t Anke was in this 
period neglected; and the people of Virginia, in the 
year 1613, ſent Sir Samuel Argal, with a party to di- 
place the French from Sagadahock. He ſeized Port 
Royal, St. Croix, Mount Manſel, now called Mount 
Deſert, and carried away their ordnance ſtores ..“ 
There was no government eſtabliſed in that tern- 
tory, by the Engliſh, or any ſettlement, until the go. 
ernment of the colony of New Plymouth erected a 
fort there in the year 1624 zf but the king fold the 
country of Acadie, in the year 1630, to Sir William 
Alexander, who was a favourite of his majeſty, and 
a particular eounſellor to the queen, Who was 4 na- 
tive of France. Alexander, in the year 1630, aliencd 
his patent and government to the French crown- 
Previous to Sir Alexander's transferring the count), 


which in his patent, had the mme of Nova Scotia, in 
honour 
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honour to the country which gave birth to that fav. 
6urite, he attempted to govern it by a particular com- 
miſhon, which he iſſued for that purpoſe. Upon his 
ſelling his patent, the king of France granted to M. 
de la Tour, all the country of Acadie and Nova Scotia. 
This grant is faid to have been confirmed to M. de la 
Tour by the king of England, and to add honour to his 
achievement of territory, he was made a baronet of 
Scotland. 4 : 

After Sir Samuel Argal, in 1613, removed the 
French from Acadie, and carried them to Virginia, 
Charles I. married Henrietta Maria, a daughter of 
France, and reſtored the poſſeſſion of l Acadie and No- 
va Scotia to the French crown. | E 

But the people of New Plymouth had eſtabliſhed u 
trading houſe at Penobſcott, in the year 1626. The 
French kept poſſeſſion, however, of Mount Manſel, nom 
called Mount Deſert, until the year 1627, when 
Charles made another grant of the country to Sir Wil- 
liam Kirk, and his brother. Theſe gentlemen fitted out 
at their own expenſe, an armament, and took eigh- 
teen French veſſels, and one hundred and thirty five 
pieces of ordnance, intended for fortification there and 
at Quebeck. The whole of the country, and that of 
Quebeck, was taken by the Kirks, from the crown of 
France ; and Alexander Kirk was made governour-of 
the whole. | 

In the year 1632, the whole was 'ceded (as bas be- 
fore been obſerved) to the crown of France; from 
that day to the year 1760, Quebeck remained in the 
hands of the French. Charles reſerved for his ſub- 
jects, the right of trading with the Indians, and grant- 
ed the ſame excluſively to the Kirks, in compenſation 

- 
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of a weak minority. Cardinal Richelieu had the govern, 
ment in his own hands. The great object was to ſup. 
preſs the republican ſpirit of Calviniim; to eſſect which, 
2 great number of wiſe and good men were brought 
io public execution. When this great plan was accom. 
pliſhed, he encreaſed the , power of the crown, made 
the parliamenits-ſubſervient to the king's pleaſure, and 
raiſed the court to a degree of pomp and ſplendour, 
which had never before been ſeen in that nation. To 
do this, exc/y/rve privileges and immunities were granted 
to companies of men, and particular ſubjects; ſo that final. 
ly, the influence of the government was only felt 
through theſe, while individuals, as mere ſubjech, 
knew nothing of, nor une < 
2 

The Iiconfiderable. colony of Aradic, was in this 
period. negletited:; and the people of Virginia, in the 
year 1613, ſent Sir Samuel Argal, with a party to di- 
place the French from Sagadahock. He ſeized Port 
Royal, St. Croix, Mount Manſel, now called Mount 
Deſert, and carried away their ordnance ſtoxes.* 
here was no government eſtabliſned in that tern- 
tory, by the Engliſh, or any ſettlement, until the gor- 
ernment of the colony of New Plymouth erected a 
fort there in the year 1624 zf but the king {old thc 
country of Acadie, in the year 1630, to Sir William 
Alexander, Who was a favourite of his majeſty, and 


a particular counſellor to the queen, Who was a n. 
tive of France. Alexander, in the year 1630, aliened 
his patent and government to the French croun. 
Previous to Sir Alexander's «transferring the count!), 


which in his patent, had the name of Nova Scotia, i 
honour 
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honout to the country which gave birth to that fav. 
ourite, he attempted to govern it by a particular com- 
miſhon, which he iſſued for that purpoſe. Upon his 
ſelling his patent, the king of France granted to M. 
de la Tour, all the country of Acadie and Nova Scotia. 
This grant is faid to have been confirmed to M. de la 
Tout by the king of England, and to add honour to his 
achievement of territory, he was made a baronet 6f 
Scotland. 
After Sir Samuel Argal, in 1613, removed the 
French from Acadie, and carried them to Virginia, 
Charles I. married Henrietta Maria, a daughter of 
France, and reſtored the poſſeſſion of l' Acadie and No. 
ya Scotia to the French crown. 
But the people of New Plymouth had eſtabliſhed $ 
trading houſe at Penobſcott, in the year 1626. The 
French kept poſſeſſion, however, of Mount Manſel, nom 
called Mount Deſert, until the year 1627, when 
Charles made another grant of the country to Sir Wil- 
lam Kirk, and his brother. Theſe gentlemen fitted out 
at their on expenſe, an armament, and took eigh- 
teen French veſſels, and one hundred and thirty five 
pieces of ordnance, intended for fortification there and 
at Quebeck. The whole of the country, and'that of 
Quebeck, was taken by the Kirks, from the crown of 
France ; and Alexander Kirk was made governour of 
the whole. 
In the year 1642, the whole was ceded (as has be- 
fore been obſerved) to the crown of France; from 
that day to the year 1769, Quebeck remained in the 
hands of the French. Charles reſerved for his ſub- 
jects, the right of trading with the Indians, and grant- 
el the ſame * to the Kirks, in compenſation 


ol 
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of what they had ſurrendered, and for the ſum of fs 
ty thouſand pounds ſterling, which they had expended 
on the city of Quebeck, and for forts on the river St. 
Lawrence: the Kirks, on this, fitted out a ſhip to trade 
in- Canada, but the French condemned her as forfeited 
by. their arrets of navigation and commerce. 
Ihe Jeſuits about this period begantogainan influence. 
The duke of Guerheville, who was the favourite of Loy. 
is XIII. was in their intereſt. Ihey promiſed him a 
hare in the new plantation, and he cauſed them to be 
amply ſupplied with what they needed. By this means, 
they made themſelves maſters of Port Royal, and began 
a fort on Penobſcott; but Argal put a ſtop to their pro- 
ceedings, and in an action, killed Duthet, who was 
their principal military character, and thus put an end 
to the expectations in North America of an aſſociation 
of men, whoſe art, intrigue, ability, and extreme cruel- 
ty, have ſince that time, done great injury to Europe, 
and diſgraced the annals of more than a century of 
In the year 163, by the treaty of Germains, the 
whole country of Acadie was again ceded by the Eng- 
liſh king to the crown of France. Upon this ceſſion 
De la Tour obtained a grant in 1634, of the Iſle of 8. 
bles, of Port Royal, and a tract ten leagues ſquare into 
the country; and of Menis, with all the adjacent il. 
ands. Razilla had the general command, and appoint 
ed Mons. d'Aulney de Charniſy his lieutenant over the 
weſt part of the country, from St. Croix to the rivet! 
Kenebeck. D' Aulney came in the year 1635, and 
riſled the truck houſe, which the colony of Plymouth 
had erected at Penobſcott, and drove their ſervants 


and agents away. Upon the death of Razilla, De % 
Tour 
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Tour and d'Aulney contended for the chief command, 
and made war on each other. The French king, in 
the year 1638, ordered d' Aulney to confine his gov- 
ernment to the country of the Etechemins; but no one 
knew the limits of that territory. Bk 

The court of France was, in that age, too much 
debauched, and the manners of the nation too much 
depraved, to afford the government any conſiderable 
ſhare of energy; and therefore theſe contending com- 
manders, at a diſtance from the throne, having no 
ether power to appeal to, la Tour and d' Aulney appli- 
ed to the government of Maſſachuſetts at Boſton, for 

aid, and ſeverally ſtated their claims, and laid their 
complaints before that government. The governour 
and magiſtrates did not think it adviſable to give aid 
to either, but conſented that de la Tour ſhould hire 
ſhips and men to fupport his conteſt againſt d' Avlney. 
De la Tour hired four veſſels, and obtained about eigh- 
ty men, and attacked the fort of his adverſary at St. 
Croix. D' Aulney fled to Penobſcott, and was purſued 
and his party was defeated. He went to France, and 
was expected to return in the year 1644, with ſuch 
forces as would give him ſucceſs. De la Tour, under 
this apprehenfion, applied again to the governour of 
Maſſachuſetts for aid, and though there was a predilec- 
tion in favour of de la Tour, who was a French Pro- 
teſtant, and a dread of his rival, as a troubleſome neigh- 
bour, yet the magiſtrates would not agree to take any 
meaſures in favour of the former. They adviſed gov- 
emour Endicott to write to d' Aulney, to inquire why he 
had interrupted their trade, and had taken the ſhips of 
ſome of their merchants, which had been employed in 
Tang with de la Tour, and to inform him that they 

| . would 
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would ſupport their trade againſt his inyaſions. Not. 
withſtanding this, d' Aulney took fame veſſels which 
went from Saco to trade with de la Tour. In the ſun. 
mer of that year, de la Tour attempted to take Penob- 
ſcott from d' Aulney: he went firſt with his party to 
the farm houſe, which was about ſix. miles from the 
fort, and burned that, but was defeated. Wanelan, 
who aided dela Tour, was killed in. the attempt, and 
* of the party who ſurvived came to Boſton. 

In September, d' Aulney ſent letters to the govern- 
var of Boſton, which were conceived with much aurets, 
apologizing to the government, for the aid it had giv. 
en to his rival, and wiſhing fox à peace and a 25 
eorreſpondence with the colony of Maſſachuſetts. He 
mentioned that he had — inſtructions from the 
king of France, which he ſhould communicate very 
| ſoon, Not long after this, he ſent a commiſſioner, at- 
tended: with ten men, under a commiſſion iſſued from 
the great ſeal of France; and papers evincing, that 
ge la Tour was proſcribed by the French government, as 
A rebel. There could be no reconciliation between 
the parties; and d' Aulney, having an evident ſuperi- 
ority of intereſt in the French court over de la Tour, 
who, by being reputed to be an huganot, had loſt all 
favour, and was abandoned to his fate, articles of peace 
and friendſhip was concluded with his rival: the agree. 
ment was in theſe words, as given in governour Hutch 
inſon's Hiſtory, and taken from the general court re. 
cords. 

„ The agreement between John Endicott, Eſq. gos. 
_ -ernour of New England, and the reſt of the agil 
trates, and Mons. Morie, commiſſioner of Mons 
d' Aulney, knight, governour of, and lieutenaut pr 
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A for his majeſty the king of France, in Acadle, a pro- 
vince in New e, made and ratified at Boſton; in 
the Maſſachuſetts aforeſaid, October 8th, 1644. '2 
The governour, and all the reſt of the magiſtrates 
do promiſe to Mons. Morie, that they and all the reſt of 
the Engliſh, within the juriſdiction of the Maſſachu- 
ſetts, ſhall obſerve and keep firm peace with M. d' Aul- 
zey, and all the French under his command in Acadie; 
and likewiſe the faid M. Morie, doth promiſe, in behalf 
of M. d'Autlney, that he and all his people, ſhall alſo 
keep firm peace with the governour and magiſtrates 
zorefaid, and with all the inhabitants of the juriſdic. 
tion of the Maſſachuſetts aforefaid ; and that it ſhall be 
kwful for all men, both French and Engliſh, to trade 
vith each other, ſo that if any occaſion of offence ſhauid 
happen, neither party ſhall attempt any thing againſt 
the other, in any hoſtile manner, until the wrong be 
firſt declared, and complained of, and due ſatisfaQtion 
not given; provided always, the governour and magif, 
trates, aforeſaid, be not bound to | reſtrain their mer. 
chants from trading, with their ſhips, with any perſons, 
whether French or others, whereſoever they dwell. 
Provided alſo, that the full ratification, and concluſion 
of this agreement, be referred to the next meeting of 
the commiſſioners of the United Colonies of New 
England, for their continuation or abrogation, and in 
the mean time to remain firm and inviolable.” 
Notwithſtanding this treaty, de la Tour was allow- 
ed to hire a veſſel to carry ſupplies to his fort, with 
vhich he returned home. 
This treaty was ratified by the commiſſioners of the 
unted colonies. D' Aulney, however, became very 
troubleſome, and ſeized the veſſels which attempted to 
trade 
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wh de la Tour. Upon this the governour and 
- magiſtrates expoſtulated with him on the infraction of 
the treaty ; but he replied in a very haughty manner, 
vith threatenings of the one 1-4: ef che king of 
France. 
The colony ole not return 7 ative anſwer, 
that their king was able and willing to protect them 
againſt the French king; becauſe the goverument of 
Great Britain was then torn by factions, and on the 
| eve of a civil war. Charles, who was then on the 
throne, was a greater enemy to the New England colo- 
nies,thantheking of France was. He conſidered the col. 
onĩes as a place of refuge for fanatics and republicans, 
had a few years before, by a proclamation, prohibited his 
ſubjects from migrating thither, and was content to 
leave the people there for a prey to any adventurous 
invader : convinced of this, the governour and magiſ. 
trates ſent a reply, which originated i ed il a ſenſe of their 
defenceleſs ſituation. They ſaid, that they were not 
affraid of any thing that he could do for them, and:s 
for his maſter, they knew he was a mighty prince, but 
they hoped he was juſt as well as mighty, and that he 
would not fall upon them without hearing their cauſe; 
but if he ſhould, they had a God in whom they pu! 
their truſt when all failed.” 
In the year 1645, dA 


ulney made an attack upon 
de la Tour's fort, which was defended by de la Tour 
and his wife with ſucceſs. The aſſailant being diſap- 
pointed in that enterprize, affected to be in 2 rage 

againſt Maſſachuſetts, and charged the government 
with a breach of the treaty, in allowing his enemy to 
go away from Boſton after the treaty was made, in 2 
veſſel belonging to ſome of the people there. Ile 


go ' ernout 


— 
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yorernour ſent captain Allen to inform him, that the 
veſſels de la Tour engaged at Boſton, were veſſels from 


D'Aulney. at firſt; refuſed to anſwer the letter, and 

treated the commuaſſioner with haughtineſs and contempt. 
The commiſſioners of the united colonies, determined 
to demand of him a ratification of the treaty, but when 
the general court came together, they determined to 
ſend the deputy governour, general Deniſon, and Capt. 
Hawthorne. to him. There was a debate in the court, 
whether to-ptopaſe the meeting at Penobſcott, which 
was then confeſſedly within the territory of Acadie, or 


u Pemaquid, which from the grant to Elbridge and 
Aldſworth from the council of Plymouth, was conſider- 


ed to be within the territory of Ne England, and was 


then an Engliſh, plantation. But on having their in- 


tenrions communicated, he aſſumed a more pacific ap- 
pearance, ſeemed pleaſed with the -honour they were 


to Boſton in Auguſt 1646, to enter into a treaty with 


be government, In September, Morie and Lewis, his 


commiſſioners, arrived at Boſton, on a Sunday, and 
vere received, and conducted to proper lodgings. 
After ſervice was over, major Gibbons eſcorted them to 
the governour. The next day, they entered upon bus 
(neſs, and renewed the treaty, Among other preſents 
made to d' Aulney, was that of a rich ſedan, which had 
been made for the viceroy of Mexico, and taken by a 
captain Cromwell, and preſented to governour Win- 
trop. This treatment was very flattering to d' Aulney, 
and no leſs humiliating to the colony of Maſſachuſetts. 
The governour and magiſtrates knew the united colo- 
wes, or perhaps either of them, to be ſuperior to d' Aul- 

＋ ney, 


London which happened to be at Boſton at that time. 


about to ſhew him, and agreed to fend commiſſioners 
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ed, becauſe Kirk did not incline to intetfere in the quar- 
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ney, but they had no mother county to defend chem, 


and they dreaded the power of France: but that na. 
tion was totn by inteſtine broils; ſunk to the loweſt ebb 


of debauchery and weakneſs, and wat vainly attempting to 
aid Charles of England againſt the republicans, who 


had threatened all the crowns in Europe, Had not this 


been the caſe, de la Tour and d*Aulkney would not 
have been ſuffered to contend in the tnanner they did, 
as ſubjecta of the French king. While the treaty with 
the colony was in hand, d' Aulney made a ſucceſsful 
attempt againſt his enemy's fort, and plundered it of 
furs, money, and jewels to a great value. De la Tour 
fled to Newfoundland for protection, but was diſappoint- 


rel. Fromthencehecameto Boſton, and obtained a credit 
of four or five hundred pounds, with which he went to 
Hudſon's Bay, in order to trade with the Indians. 
D'Auvlney died in the year 1651, and the next year 
dela Tour returned and married his widow. There is 
no notice taken of the death of de la Tour's wife; ſhe 


aſſiſted her huſband in the defence of his fort in 1645, 


and no doubt died that year. By the ſecond marriage 
he had ſeveral children, who by the deviſe of d Aulney's 


daughter by the me Ge; had the whole of her 


father” s eſtate. - / 

The colony of New Plymouth kept poſſeſſion of their 
ering douſs and fort, at Penobſcott, until it was taken 
by Roſſillan, a Frenchman from Nova Scotia, in 1635. 


The French at that time conſidering the plantation at 


Pemaquid, as within New men did not concem 
with it. 


In the year 1652, males Sedgwick proceeded on an 
expedition under Oliver * _— 2 
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the Dutch, who had ſettled on the Hudſon ; but that 
commander, either without orders or purſuant to ſuch 
as were given him in ſecret, ſuddenly turned his courſe 
to Acadie, and though there was a peace exiſting be- 
tween the Engliſh and French nations, he removed the 
French from Penobſcott. The French complained of 
the injury, and requeſted a reſtoration of the territory, 
but never could obtain it in Cromwell's time. 

In the year 1670, Charles II. ceded all Acadie to the 
French, upon which they obtained a repoſſeſſion of the 
territory; but the Dutch, within three years after, ex- 
pelled the French and poſſeſſed themſelves of the coun- 
try ; and the people of New England, ſoon after ex- 
pelled the Dutch. It was a very imprudent attempt 
in the Dutch to ee country, ſo remote 
from the Hudſon, where they had fixed their colony. 
After the reſtoration, in the year 1670, Charles II. 
ceded © Nova Scotia, and the reſt of Acadie, by the 
treaty of Breda, to the French.“ Sir Thomas Temple, 
to whom Oliver Cromwell had granted the country, 
thought himſelf injured by this ceſſion; but the or- 
der of the the king was repeated and poſitive, and he 
vu obliged to comply, by delivering up the poſſeſſion 
o the forts and country. The French made but lit- 
tle progreſs in the improvement of the country, which 
might be owing to the want of accuracy in the deſcrip- 
tion, and the c of titles, with which they were 
conſtantly perplexed. 

When the Dutch and French had before been in 
pollefſion of Acadie, the people of the Engliſh colonics 
vere very uneaſy at being deſtitute of the protection of 
the parent ſtate ; but their being Puritans, effectually 
prevented their having any aſſiſtance from the other 
T0; ſide 


4 
Vore eneroached upon by the French and Dutch, and 
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ſide of the water. In the yeur 163 5, the plantations 
in New England, appointed Edward Winſlow, as an 
agent, to repreſent to his majeſty, that his territories 


to pray that his majeſty would either procure peace 
with thoſe nations; or give authority to the Engliſh 


_ colonies to act in their own defence. 


_ As Mr, Winſlow offered, on the part. of the colonies, 
to be at all the "expenſe, which might accrue by the 
war propoſed, his petition was very favourably received 


by the lords commiſſioners of trade and plantation; 


but finally, archbiſhop Laud" was at the board, and 


having heard that Winſlow was 4 Puritan, interro- 


gated him on the ſubject. Winſlow was an honeſt man, 
and openly avowed his ſentiments 3 by means of 
which, on the zealous importunity of Laud, he was 
committed to the fleet priſon, where he laid four 
months, Thus ended the embaſſy of 'Winſlow.* 

In the year 1635, upon the petition of Gorges and 
Maſon, the crown propoſed a diviſion of New England 
into twelve provinces : the firſt was from St. Croix to 
Pemaquid, and the ſecond was from Pemaquid 
to the river Sagadahock. As Maſfachuſetts, Rhode 
Iſland, and Connecticut, were included in this act of 
partition, there was an oppoſition. to it, which was 
ſucceſsful againſt all the efforts that could be made by 
Gorges and Maſon, ſo that there was nothing more 
done on that plan of government, in the time of Chari: 


L. and the whole proceeding, by the parliamentary gon 


ernment, after his death, was regarded as uncon{titution- 
al, and illegal, by his ſucceſſor. When Charles II. re 
turned to England, in the year 1669, notwithſtanding 


his fair pretenſions, the world was ſoon convinced that he 
| | intended 


* Hutchinſon. 
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tended to relge? upon the ſame principles which had 
brought his father to the ſcaffold. His intention with 


regard to the colomes, was, to reduce them to the plan 
of twelveroyal provinces, according to the ideas adopted 
by his father, in 1635, andto havea viceroy over the whole, 


According to this plan, he ſent commiſſioners over, in 


the year 166g, with authority to reduce. the Dutch ſet- 
tlements on the Hudſon; to ſettle peace, and to eſ- 
tabliſh good government in the colonies. Colonel 
Richard Nichols, who was afterwards governour of 

New York, was joined with Sir Robert Carr, George 
Cartwright, and Samuel Marverick, in the commiſſion. 
The Dutch ſettlements at New York, Albany, and oth- 
er places, were fubdued by the Engliſh in that year; 


and the commiſſioners turned their attention to mat- 


ters of government, but met ſo warm an oppolition 
from the general court of Maſſachuſetts, that nothing 
was done there. More attention was paid to them at 
Rhode Iſland and New Plymouth colonies.* 

With thoſe commiſſioners, came over one Archdale, 
23 agent to Gorges, the ſon of Sir Ferdinando; and 
brought orders under the ſign manual of the king, to re- 
ſtore to Gorges his patent, which the Maſſachuſetts 
government, “ had ſhamefully encroached upon in the 
lime of the civil wars.“ T 

The commiſſioners, finding 0 to do in Maſſa 
chuſetts, went into New Hampthire, and finally, into 
the Province of Maine, Their intention was to main- 
tun the twelve governments of 1635; and the king 
appointed his brother, the Duke of York, afterwards 
king James II. viceroy of the e The exerciſe 

of 
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of this x 
4 pe 
'y Province of Maine, and the territory ealt of it, then 
TH called the county of Newealtle. | 

"The attempt was, to contelidats/the Province of 
Maine, and the other eaſtern diviſion, into one govern. 
ment. . eaativilaners, was x 
fifteen miles eaſt of the Province of Maine; 
where they appointed a number of thoſe ons, who 
were firm r and who lived within the. Province 
of Maine, in Scarborough, York, and Kittery, juſtices 
of the peace, under the duke of York's government; 
and eſtabliſhed admiralty and other courts within the 
ſame, There is no record of any of the people who 
lived en the welt of Aesch river having come in, 
and taken the oath of allegiance to the duke's gor. 


ernment, but u great many eaſt of that river did. 
There are ſome extracts from the records of that 
proceeding, which ſhew, more particularly, what was 
done at the firſt court under that 69% Ne The 
extracts are as follows. 
© The rolls of ſuch acts and orders, paſſed firſt ſeſſons, 
holden in the territories of his highneſs duke of Nr 
on the eaſtern and northward fide of Sagadahock ; 
and extending to Nova Scotia. Holden at the houſe 
of John Maſon in the River Shipſcat, this 5th day of 
September, in the ſeventeenth year of the reign of our 
ſovereign lord the king; Anno Domini 1665, 
Henry Jocelen, Eſq, Mr. Robert Jordan, Mr. George 
Monjoy, Capt. Nicholas Raynalds, Mr. Thomas Ger. 
diner, Mr. Wm. Dyer, appeared in commiſſion, aud 
declared their acceptance of the office and uy by 
tang 


dent was not exttnded' to any other 
to the Province of New York or pre 
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taking ws Was arg, of as alſo 
that of a juſtice of the peace. | 

The inhabitants by letter admitted, and accordingly 
appearing, who to take the aboveſaid oath of allegiance 


and ſupremacy, to n dt 4's hr hg 
liſted. 


John Maſon, 
Thomas Mercer, 
Walter Phillips, 
Nathaniel Draper, 
Chriſtopher Dier, 
William Dole, \ Moſes Pike, 
Willam James, Thomas Gint. 
Wo Kt Of Sagadabock. | 
Richard Hamons, John White, 
Thomas Parker, Markes Parſons, 
Robert Morgan, John Miller, 
Thomas Watkins, William Friſwell. 
A true copy from Sheepſcot- record, examined per 
N J. Willard, Secretary. 
N A lived at Black * Toint, Jordan lived near by 
m, Dyer lived at Saco, Montjoy at Caſco, Robert 
5 at Kittery, and Joſhua Scottow at Black Point. 
Others whoſe names are not mentioned, in the above 
extract of the records, to wit, William Phillips of Saco, 
ud John Wincall of Berwick, were in the appointment, 
T's The 


4 


WHAT * 
, 


as n HISTORY os; was: 


. The republican party, or as they were more gener. 
aur called, the Puritans, did not ame in on the call of 
the commiſſibgers; but were ſtill under the influence of 
the Maſſachuſetts. © This is complained of by Joſylyn 

in his ſecond voyage, whereip he ſays, that the magil 
trates of the Province of Maine, meaning no doubt, 
_ thoſe appointed by the commiſſioners, were royaliſts, 
but that the others were perverſe ſpirits, He alſo ob- 
ſerves, that Maſſachuſetts had encxoached on the proy. 
ince of Gorges, and that the people ſeemed willing to 
join them; © Birds of a ieather vill rally together," 
was his iſlnacured remarx 
The oath adminiſtered by the onder of the commit; 

ſioners, to the magiſtrates, was as follows, You ſwear 

as a juſtice of the peace in the Province of Maine, you 

' ſhall do equal right to the poor and, rich, after the 
| laws and cuſtoms of England, according to your cun- 
ning and power, You'thall not be of council to any 
party. Tou ſhall not let for gift, or other cauſe, but 
well and truly you ſhall do your office of a juſiice c! 

e. 

The nenen ied A is conſtitution, 
which was as liberal, at leaſt, as what mw had propoſed 
to Maſſachuſetts when they firſt arrived. Joſſylyn was 
appointed to decide, when the juſtices, including himſelf, 
were divided in their opinion, and the fide be gave bs 
vote on, prevailed on ſuch diviſion. This is the only 
inſtitution of the kind which has ever been in the 
country or in England. A e planters were to remain 
in quiet poſſeſſion of their lands; and commiſſionen 
were appointed to hear and decide on the claims within 


the juriſdiction. Edward Ruſbword, who had long 
been 
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to give up the records in his poſſeſſion.  , 

There were courts held at "Falmouth, under the au- 
chority of the government, but the Maſſachuſetts charg- 
ed the commiſſioners with fomenting diſorders in the 
eaſtern parts, and had influence enough with the peo- 


ity further weſt than Caſco. _ 
The courts at Saco and York, ſtill claimed juriſdic- 
tion on the eaſt of Kenebeck River. 

The principal influence of the duke's government, 
was at Sheepſcott, and Pemaquid. What is now call- 
ed Newcaſtle, anciently Sheepſcotte, was, under that gov- 
ernment, called Cornwall, in the county of New Caſ- 
tle : all the lands there, were bought of the Indians 
by John Maſon; but goyernour Dungan, who was gov- 
ernour of New York, as well as of the eaſtern coun- 
try, granted a great part of the territory over again, 
The deeds ſerve to ſhew the nature of the government 
under which the ſame were made ; a ſpecimen of which 
has been already given, under the chapter of Grants of 
Land by Europeans 

There is a myſtery i in the inraceatings of this gor. 


now remaining to explain; a number of the magiſ- 
trates who appeared at the duke of York's courts on 
dheepſcott River, were inhabitants of the territory 
veſt of the river Kenebeck, and without the claim of 
his authority over Acadie. It may be conjectured, 
that when they appeared there to take the oath of 
magiſtracy, before the commiſſioners, that their ap- 
baintment was for the Province of Maine only, and 
flat they only went to Sheepſcott to be qualified. 

The 


ee Province of Maine, was ordered 


ple, to prevent a court from being held by their author- 


ernment, which jt is impoſſible, from any documents 
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„ The precepts iſſued” by the juſtices on Sheepſcot 
River were confined in their direction to the officers on 
the eaſt fide of Kenebeck River; and no record of 

any precept which was iſfued under the authority cf 
his royal highneſs on the welt ſide of that water is now 
to be found. YO eee, 

The governments of the New England colonies 
were a check and an impediment, in that early day, to 
the ſtrides of monarchy, The principle of an heredi. 
- tary authority, is eaſily eſtabliſhed in the moment of 
conqueſt, over a conquered people ; but the New Eng. 
land colonies may emphatically be faid to be born free. 
They were ſettled originally upon the idea, expreſſed at 
this day in all their forms of government, that * all 
men are born free, equal and independent.” 

There is an original writ of capias exiſting, which 
was iſſued under the government of the duke of York, 
In the territory of Acadie ; it is in the words following, 

Jo the conſtable on the eaſtward fide of Kenebeck 
River, or his deputy. 

„ By virtue hereof you are required in his majeſty's 
name, and under the authority of his highneſs the duke 
of York, to apprehend the body, or goods of Chrilto- 
pher Lawſon, and to take bond of him to the value of 

one hundred and twenty pounds, with ſufficient ſurety or 
ſureties, for his perſonal appearance at a ſpecial court to 
be held at Arrowſike, the 27th of this preſent Novem- 
ber, then and there to anſwer to the complaint of Ed- 
mund Dawner, for not yielding a debt due by bill, bear- 
ing date the 3d day of June, 1665. Hereof you are not 
to fayle, as you will anſwer it at your peril, and ſo 
make true return, under your hand, dated this firſt day 


of November, 1665. Nicholas Raynal, 7. ny, 
i be 
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The Return. © [ have attached the body of Chrif. 
topher Lawſon, and have taken bail for his appearance 
at the next court, to anſwer to the complaint of Ed- 
mund Dawner, in an action of the caſe. This is a true 
teturn, Richard Lemons, conftable.” | | 
Governour Dungan, the agent of the duke of York, 
removed many Dutch families from the banks of the 
Hudſon, to his new province on the Sheepſcott : 
They tarried there, until the ſettlements were broken 
up by the wars which were ſoon after commenced by 
the Savages. | 
The government under the duke, had never much 
energy or force in it, and would very ſoon have been 
ſubverted by the Maſſachuſetts, if the meaſures purſu- 
ed in England, in order to take away the colony char- 
ter, and the hoſtilities of the natives in this country, 
had not prevented it. 

In the year 1671, the general court of Maſſachu- 
ſetts took meaſures to aſcertain the eaſtern boun- 
dary of their colony, and Thomas Clark was ap- 
pointed agent ih the buſineſs. He appointed George 
Mountjoy to run the line. Mountjoy made his return 
in 1672; by which the eaſtern line comprehended the 
territory one mile and three quarters eaſt of Damariſ- 
cove, a part of Pemaquid, and moſt of George's Iſland. 
This was done to furniſh a pretext for oppoſition to 
the duke's government, and extended fo as to com. 
prehend the ſeat of it. The grant to Elbridge and 
Aldſworth, from the council for the affairs of New 
England, gave Pemaquid, whereon the patent of twelve 
thouſand acres was located, the reputation of being 
"hin New England. This furniſhed a ſtrong argu- 


ment 
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ment for oppoſing the charter of Maſſachuſetts colony 
to che claim of the royal pretogatives over that land. 
dere is, and always has been, ſomething in the ſen. 
timents of the Americans, more eſpecially. with thoſe 
of the northern part of the country, peculiarly oppoſ. 
ed to monarchy. The ſame principles which have becn 
ſupported with ſucceſs here, hade been urged in other 
countries, by the wiſe men, and the. philoſophers ; but 
it has ſo happened in Europe, that 'the body of the 
people have bcen loſt in ignorance and ſuperſtition ; 
and have not been poſſeſſed of information ſufficient to 
enable them to practiſe on the doctrines inculcated. 
In our country, the public ſchools, the advantages of 
education, and the elevated hopes of enjoying che 
rights of freemen, have, given, to public meaſures, a 
tone, by which thoſe of other nations have never been 
influenced or conducted. 
Ihe proceſs againſt the charter of Maſſachuſetts, by 
which it was vacated in 1686, gave that colony a per- 
manent check, in its zealous meaſures, for the cxtirpa- 
tion of a royal government, in the eaſtern part of New 
England. Beſides this, the diſtrefſes of the Indian 
wars, from 1675 to 1692, rendered the country of 
very little conſequence, either in Great Britain or in 
| Boſton, The country was nearly broken up in 1676, 
and entirely deſtroyed in the year 1690. To this, it 
may be added, that there were reaſons to apprehend, 
that the country might be again ceded to the crown of 
France. But when the royal charter of 1692, was i. 
ſued, the oppoſition to royalty was loſt for a while in 
the love of that toleration which the charter guaranteed 
to the people of the Province. 


In 
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In Acadie there was another territory eaſt of the 
then county of New Caſtle, which was not compre- 
hended within the duke's Province of New York. This 
was, perhaps, the ancient Norumbegua. It extended 
from Pemaquid to St. Croix, comprehending Mount 
Manſel or Mount Deſert, and the territory of Penob- 
ſcott, The French were, with the Indians, in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that part of the continent, until they were re- 
moved after the year 1692, by Sir William Phips, the 
firſt governour of the Province of Maſſachuſetts, under 
the charter of William and Mary. 

It was there, that the people of New Plymouth 
erected their trading houſe in 1627, which was taken 
by the French, was afterwards taken by the Dutch, 
und retaken by Sedgwick under Cromwell. There 
de la Tour and d' Aulney, attracted the attention of 
the American colonies, there the baron Caſtine taught 
the natives the European art of war. 

When the revolution of 1688, took place in Eng- 
land, the eaſtern country was in a wretched ſtate of 
warfare, and before the year 1692 was intirely depop- 
ulated. And therefore the incorporating it with the 
province of Maſſachuſetts, was no real advantage to 
that government, otherwiſe than as the people there, 
wiſhed to avoid having a regal government eſtabliſhed 
in that part of the continent. 

The government of New Plymouth, over a part of 
the Province of Maine, and a part of the country of 
Acadie, is next to be conſidered. | 

The council for the affairs of New England, had 
granted to the colony of New Plymouth, in the year 
1629, a tract of land on both ſides of the river Kene- 


deck, extending fifteen miles on each ſide the river. 
The 
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The limits of the patent, as has been before obſcrred, 
were finally reſtricted to a line drawn eaſt and weſt 
through that part of the waters of Cobbilſccontee, 


Wich is nigheſt to the ſea; but there is a certainty, 


that e eee eee 
on the ſea ſhore. 

The government took poſſeſſion, of the country at 
the mouth of the river, and erefted a fort on the welt 
dank of the ſame, and on the margin of the ſea, in the 
year 1634. In Winthrop” s Journal i it is mentioned, that 
as governour Winſlow, in that year, was walking on 
the wall of the fort, an Indian attempted to kill him, 
but was prevented by his going Gon before the Indian 

| had taken his aim. 

be remains of the fort, ad of the bouſes erected 
La and a number of wells which were ſunk for the 
uſe of the plantation, remain there now. 

In the year 1634, one Hoſkins came in a veſſel to 
trade in the river. The two magiſtrates of the colo- 
ny of Plymouth, who reſided on the river, to ſuperin- 
tend the government, forbade him, and on his perſiſting 
to trade with the natives, ſent a party to cut his cables; 
upon their attempting to do it, he ſhot one of them, 
whereupon the others killed him. A kinſman of Hol- 

kins complained to the general court of Maſſachuſetts 
on the occaſion : on that complaint, the court ordered 
John Alden, one of the who was preſent 
when Hoſkins was killed, and had given orders to cut 
the cables of his veſſel, to recognize for his appearance 
to anſwer for the abeace ; and wrote to the govert- 
ment of Plymouth to certify whether it would take 
cognizance of the matter, and do juſtice in the caſe. 
The man who was killed by, the Plymouth people, was b 
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1 Kenebeck, under the "licenſe of the lords Say and 
Brooks, and Maſſachuſetts was afraid that the outrage, 
if it ſhould go unpuniſhed, would draw on New Eng- 
land the reſentment of the king, and be an excuſe for 
the appointment of a general government.“ | 

Soon after that event happened, Mr. Bradford, and 
Mr. * Winſlow, two of the magiſtrates of Plymouth 
colony, with Mr. Smith the miniſter there, came to 
Boſton upon the affair of Hoſkins' death. It was con- 
ſidered by the paſtors, and government in Boſton, to 
be a ſcandal to chriſtianity, to ſhed human blood on a 
queſtion reſpecting the right to trade for beaver. And 
the magiſtrates and paſtor from Plymouth came to con- 
fer with thoſe in Boſton upon the caſe, as a caſe of 
conſcience. Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. 
Wilfon, met them on the occaſion, and finally, after 
prayer, ſearching the ſcripture, and attending to all cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, they concluded, that it was ex- 
eufable, inaſmuch - as - Hoſkins would have killed 
ſome of their people, if he had not been killed him- 
ſelf, Governour Winthrop wrote letters of excuſe for 
them to England, and thus ended the matter. 

There was a tribunal of juſtice, ere&ed at Kenebeck, 
vith an appeal to that of the government of Plymouth. 
ln all things the old government treated that on the 
mmer, as a colony or province, under its own govern- 
ment; and an oath was exacted under pain of baniſh- 
ment, of the magiſtrates and people, who went to trade 
or inhabit within the patent, that they would bear true 
faith and allegiance to the government of the colony 
* New Plymouth, and that they would render a due 

4, obedience, 


* Winthrop's Journal. 
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obedience, as well to the laws, a bo de orders and de. 
? aun of. the tes.? 

The patent granting lands.on Kenebeck, to the eo 
ony-of New Plymouth, was dated. in January, 1629, 
Livery of ſeizen was made by John Alden, the agent of 
the council, in the ſame year, . 

The government of Ney Plymouth was ſo remote, 
that its foree become inadequate to the exigencics of | 
the plantation of Kenebeck, and therefore, in the year 
1649, a new meaſure was . 
efficacy was expected. The general court, on the 8th 
of June, appointed a committe to let the trade at Kene- 
beck.” The committee eaccordingly did let the ſame to 
William Bradford, Edward Winſlow, Thomas Prince, 
Thomas Willet, and William Paddy, for the term of three 
| It is added, in the record of the proceedings, 
that theſe tenants ſhould have the trade as they had be- 
fore had it, which is expreſſed in the indenture, to be 
For fifty pounds ſterling a year. This contract extend 
ed to the year 1652, 

In the year 1652, the trade was fold to the ſame 
men for three years longer: but there was a condition 
annexed to the indenture, which obliged the leflees to 
ſtay in the country themſelves, and the trade was for- 
ſeited to the government if they ſhould leave the niet. 
Whether the colony was alarmed by the claim of Mal- 
ſachuſetts or not, does not appear. In that year, an 
actual ſurvey of Maſſachuſetts eaſt line, was made, 
which carried their patent no further than to Clabbord 
Iſlands in Caſco Bay. But John Parker had purchaſed 
Rouſeagan Iſland, and the land on both ſides of the 


mouth of Kenebeck River, in the year 1649, and Jere- 
myſquam, 


Old Colony Records. 
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myſquam, which was within the patent, if jt came down 
tothe ſea, had alſo been purchaſed of the Indian, Ro- 
gomock, by George Davie. It is very evident, that the 
colony was {alarmed by ſuch proceedings, and found 
that a government within the patent was neceſſary; 
for in the year 1653,,00 the 7th of March, the general 
court came ũnto theſe proceedings. 

© Whereas ſundry have intrenched upon the liber« 
ties of the trade belonging to Keneheck ; and whereas 
allo, letters patent have been granted, and ſent over 


from the honourable court of parliament, and council 


of ſtate ; thereby giving and granting unto this juriſ- 
dition the aforeſaid liberty of trade in the aforeſaid: 
river with inlargement, as alſo requiring that ſuch due 
coutſe be taken, as that the Engliſh, reſiding in ſaid river, 
ſhall be orderly governed and carried in a way of peace for 
their common good in civil government. The court tak- 
ing theſe premiſes into due conſideration, did conſtitute, 
authoriſe, and commiſſionate, Mr. Thomas Frince, one 
of the honoured magiſtrates of this juriſdiction, with 
full and ample power to ſummon all, and every of 
the inhabitants, as he ſhall ſee meet, dwelling within 
the aforeſaid river Kenebeck, unto ſome convenient 
Place, to receive from him ſuch inſtructions, and or- 
ders extant, which he hath received from the afore- 
ſaid general court; full power to require their obſerr- 
ance ; with full power alſo to aſſemble unto himſelf, 


y perſon or perſons ee to be aſſiſtant unto 


lim in the premiſes. 
The inſtructions were, 1. That the people ſhould 


take the oath of fidelity, to the ſtate af England, and 
to the government of New Plymouth. 2. "That * he 


quaint them, with the. body of Jaws of the goverp- 
U ment, 


a 
ob 
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ment, and that the intention was not to expect their 
ſtrict obſervance of every thing peculiar to ourſelves; 
but conſidering the diſtance of the place, we do alloy 
them liberty to make choice of ſuch to be aſſiſtant as 
we ſhall approve of, for making ſuch further orders as 
may beſt conduce to their welfare.” 4. © None were 
to be inhabitants there, but ſuch as ſhould take the oath 
of allegiance,” ' 4. None cculd vote for an aſſiſtant, 
but ſuch as ſhould take the at.“. 

The oath required, was in theſe words, © You ſhall 
be true and faithful to the ſtate of England, as it is 
now eſtabliſned, and whereas you chuſe at preſent to 
reſide within the government of New Plymouth, you 
mall not do, or cauſe to be done, any act, or acts, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by land or by water, that ſhall, or 
may tend to the deſtruction or overthrow of the whole 
or part of this government, that ſhall be ordered, crect- 
ed or eſtabliſhed; but ſhall contrarywiſe, hinder, op- 
poſe, or diſcever ſuch intents and purpoſes, as tend 
thereunto, to thoſe that are in place for the time being; 
that government may be informed thereof with all con- 
-venient ſpeed; you ſnall alſo ſubmit, and obſerve all 
ſuch good and wholeſome laws, ordinances and officers 
as are, or ſhall be eſtabliſhed within the ſeveral limits 
thereof, ſo help you God, who is the God of truth, 
and the puniſher of falſehood.” 

In May, in the year 1654, Thomas Purchaſe, John 
Stone, Thomas Aſhly, John Richards, James Smith, 

William James, Thomas Parker, John White, John 
Brown, William Davis, Thomas Webber, Thomas Al- 

kins, James Cole, John Parker, Emanuel Hughs, and 

Alexander Thaways, took the oath of allegiance to the 

government:.. After being thus qualified they made 


choice 


2 v4 
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choice of Thomas Purchaſe as an aſſiſtant and John 
Aſhly for conſtable. H Acer. rl | 
Purchaſe lived near the head of Stevens' River, in 

what is called New Meadows, within the town of 
Brunſwick, and had obtained a deed from the Indians 
of what is called the Pejepſcott claim, on the river An- 
droſcoggin. John Parker had obtained a deed of the 
land whereon he lived, at the mouth of Kenebeck. 
How thoſe men could take the oath without ſurrender- 
ing their title is not eaſy to determine, but ſome com- 
promiſe was then had, by which the government was 
made eaſy; and the juriſdiction being ſoon after aban- 
doned, the patent ſold, and Indian conveyances 
countenanced, the deſcendants of theſe men held by 
their Indian deeds. | 1 85 

There very ſoon aroſe an uneaſineſs in the colony 
of New Plymouth, reſpecting the ſelling the trade on 
the Kenebeck River. The people had poſſeſſed high 
expectations, with regard to the profits which might 
anſe, as well from an excluſive right to trade with the 
davages, as from the. fiſhery there. Bradford, Winſ- 
low, and Prince were the chief men in the colony, and 
had been the leſſees of the trade. There is always, in 
every irez government, a jealouſy of men in power, 
add the officers, though dependant on the people, have, 
too frequently,” by ſome part of the community, the 
worſt motives aſſigned for their moſt patriotic actions. 
This has always been produced as an objection to a pop- 
var form of government; and a late learned writer has, 
perhaps without intention, to prove that, which we all 
viſt did not exiſt, produced a multitude of inſtances 
Which have happened in paſt ages, and in other na- 
ns, to ſhew, that virtue, patriotiſm, and valour, have 
U 2 generally 


2 that tlie whole of the people could obſerve merit 


„ 
_— CO 
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\geherally; in popular governments, been rewarded by 
diſgrace and calumny. But if mankind were ſo perfect, 


without feeling envy; and exalted virtue, without wiſh- 
ing to leſſen the glory of it, perhaps there would be no 
need of any kind of government. If good men ſuffer 
Na re ON mos to he ed! in a mon- 


The jealouſy of the people bad rated itſelf to ſuch 
2 41 againſt Bradford, Prince, and the aſſiſtants, 
that in the year 1655, a ſpecial warrant was iſſued to 
every town in the colony, requiring them to ſend their 
minds to a general court, to be held on the fifth day of 
March in the ſame year, to treat and cunclude about 
me letting of the trade in Kenebeck.“ The trade 
was that year ſet at thirty five pounds per annum, 
to be paid in money, or mooſe, or beaver, at the cur- 
rent price.” The leaſe was for ſeven years, and the 
rent to be paid half yearly, during which term Brad- 
ford, Prince, and Willet, the leſſees, were, to improve 
the trade to the beſt advantage. Elves 220 the 
country.” 
elt was further agreed by the parties above expreſſed, 
that notice ſhould then be forthwith given to the ſeveral 
tons, that in caſe they or any of them ſhould diſlike 
what was done as aboveſaid, they ſhould ſend in ther 
dilke thereof in fourteen days after this court.” 
I There does not appear to have been any objection 
made to the contract; but the next court exhibited 
tranſactions which fully « evinced the uneaſineſo and dif 
appointment which-prevailed. In July, 1655, 2 com 
mittee, was appointed, conſiſting of © Joſias Winſlow, 
ſen. Joſias Winſlow, jun. Mr. Hinckley, and = 
Stutſon, 
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Stutſon, to meet with the magiſtrates, to treat wich them 
about letting the trade of Kenebeck, and about re- 
gulating the diſorder of the government there; and 
alſo to take the accounts of the treaſurer, and Mr. Pad- 
dy, in behalf of the country, and alſo to take order for 
the ſecuring the country's powder, and to take. order 
for mending of Jones River hinges e ol the 
country.” 

This proceeding ſhews that the government, or =_—Y 
er the people, became diſcouraged as to improving the 
patent. The next year there was a vote obtained, for 
letting the trade at the rate it was ſet at before. N 

In the year 1659, their hopes ſeemed to be intirely 
given up, and the project of i improving the colony was 
at an end. 

On the 7th. of June, in that year, Thomas Prince 
bang governgur, the following proclamation was iſſu- 
ed by the gavernour and aſſiſtants. Foraſmuch as 
we have good information, that things are in ſuch a 
polture at Kenebeck, in reference to ſome troubles 
among the Indians, ſome of them being ſlain, ſome 
carried away, and thereby alſo diſcouraged, that there 
is a preſent deſiſting from their hunting; and ſo a ceſ- 
ſation of trade, whereby ſuch as have rented the trade 
of the country, are ſo far diſcouraged, that they ſee, 
and it probably en. that they will not only be 
diſabled for paying the expected rent; but will. be 
likely to ſuffer great lofles ; and do alſo fear they 
may be forced wholly to deſiſt and to call home their 
eltate there; whereby the trade may be endangered 
to be loſt for the future, if ſome courſe be not taken 
adout it : The court do therefore recommend it to the 
Everal tg: Taſkips' conſideration, and defire they would 

U 3 depute 
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depute ſome in whom they can truſt, to ſignify their 
minds at the fittings of the general court in Odober 
next, and to impower them to act on the premiſes. 

At the court in October, 1659, the deputies agreed 
to let the trade at ten pounds, for chat and the next 
year, and the reaſon given for reducing the rent, was 
the troubles among the Indians. The contract was 
in theſe words. That the rent of the ſaid trade for 
the year 1659, fully complete, on the firſt day of No- 
vember, ſhall be ten pounds.“ And they were to 
leave © ſaid Kenebeck trade, free without engagement, 
unto the countries diſpoſe as they ſhould think meet ; 
not leaving above five hundred nt in Ir to be re- 

quired of the Indians“ 

What the uneaſineſs was aorig 8 Indians, at that 

period, which urged the colony to theſe meaſures, is 
unknown. There is no hiſtorian Who has given in 
an account of a war with the natives in that * of the 
country, before 1675. Hubbard relates, that on an ap- 
prehenſion of an intention in the Savages, to commit 
"hoſtilities, about the year 1665, it was agreed by them, 
and the Engliſh, who ſettled under Aldſworth's Patent, 
that 'a court ſhould be eſtabliſhed to 9 the queſtion, 
and ſettle the diſpute.* - 

By the aforegoing reſolve, it appears, that the colony 
began to entertain thoughts of relinquiſhing the gov- 
ernment on Kenebeck. The people did not go into 
the idea of eſtabliſhing plantations, but gave all ther 
attention to the peltry trade, and and the river fiſh 
ETY. 

* he opinion in favour of purchaſing from the Save 
ages had become ſo general, and had gathered ſo 
many advocates in its tavonr, that the gran, under 4 


« govern ment 
* Hubbard's Hiſtory. 


* 
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| involved in an unhappy civil war, did not 


engage the body of the people, as ſupporters. The 
attempt of an excluſive right to trade, was alike diſ- 
guſting to the Savages and the white people ; for there 
never was an inſtance, where ſuch right was exerciſed 
without oppreſſion. ./ The men who became the ten- 
ants of this — privilege, were few in num- 
ber, and while all the people were jealous of them, 
they made but little by the kind of commerce which 


they purſued. The queſtion of the extent of the pa- 


tent was agitated, and the people without its limits 
did not * the laws or en of the govern- 
ment. 

In he year 1660, en ſent in their deputies, 
with full power to act reſpecting the trade on the Ken- 
ebeck, and when they were aſſembled, it was agreed, 


© that any former agreements, notwithſtanding, it ſhall 


be woful for the governour, and his partners, things 
being as they are, to call home their eſtates and ſervants 
there, when they ſnall ſee cauſe ; and that on the oth- 
g ſide, it is alſo mutually agreed, that the country, or 
any that they ſhall allow of, may at preſent, or when 
they pleaſe, go and make ſome beginning af trade there, 
notwithſtanding any bargain with the partners to the 


contrary, and, that if five hundred pounds ſterling can 


be obraied for the m_—_y 's 1 there, it ſhall be 
Id. ” 

Major Southworth, Conſtant Southworth, and Com- 
tt Stutſon, were appointed a committee to ſell the pa- 
ent, The record of the proceedings in this part of the 
bulineſs, appears to be-that of the general court, but 
tie order for ſelling 1 is ſigned by eleven men who call 
tnemſelyes a committee. The next year the patent was 
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| fold to Tyng, my Spent While fer four bus. 
dred pounds ſterling. 45 

From the ale of the-parells; wht yrar 3x0; there 
were nomeaſuresof onſequetos-attemptedby tho align. 
des, nor did they ever attempt to exerciſe any powers of 
government; but the powers granted by the original 
charter were vacated; if not by the acts in the reigns 
of Charles I. and Charles IE yet the pretence of civil 
authority in the aſhgnees, was totally overthrown by 
the charter of Wing ang „e has Maſlachu- 
ſeits in 1692. 

The e ee Sajmdatiock, or Kens 
beck, has been under a variety of contending powers, 
which muſt be confideret all together; mo 
to underſtand the changes and incidents of the go 
ermnents which have taken place there, it will — 
ceffary to conſider the trankattions of all; according to 
the times in which they happened; 

In the year 1622, the council for the afatrs of New 
England, granted to Maſon and Gorges, the lands from 
the river Merrimack to the river Sagadahock ; under 
this grant, àa number of perſons were ſent over in the 
year 1623; hut there were no regular fettlements, of 
any conſequence, made before the year 1630. 

In the yea 1630, there was à grant of the counci 
of Plymouth, to Dye, Smith, and others, of a trat 
bounded weſtizrly on Cape Porpoiſe, and extending 
caſterly to Cape Elizabeth, and extending forty miles 
into the c2ountry; The patent was deſcribed as partly 
lying on the weſt fide of Sagadahock, by which, 19 
doubt, from other deſcriptions, was intended the riet 
Saco, In the y ear 1631, e 


ten planters \ »which arrived at the river in ig 
03 
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they did not like the place, and went to Boſton, and 
from thenee to Watertown,* 

The land on the welt fide of Saco, is very unprom- 
ling, roeky and hard, and it cannot be wondered at, 
that people coming from England ſhould be diſcour- 
aged. The patent granted to Dye, Smith, and others, 
was taken with an intention to purſue the buſineſs. of 
agriculture, in ſome meaſure, as well as of trade and 
the fiſhery, The veſſel which came over in 1631, was 
only ſixty tons burden, and drew ten feet of water; ſhe 
was called the Plough, The idea of agriculture was 
treated with contempt, by ſome of the adventurers of 
the day, and the patent was, by way of ridicule, called 
the Plough Patent. 

Gorges had a government, or an authority, in the 
year 1636/3 one Bradbury in that year fold five hun- 
dared acres of land to John Johnſon, This deed ap- 
pears to be made by Thomas Bradbury, as agent to Sir 
Ferdinando. 

The government had no efficacy, and the idea of a 
general government over the twelve diſtricts of New 
England, cauſed the ſmall ſhare of authority which 
tad exiſted, to leſſen exceedingly; but as the new gen · 
eral government was to be founded upon a vacation of 
the charters, and as the ſame danger comprehended 
and embraced all the charters, of corporations in Eng. 
land, there was great oppoſition te the meaſure, and 
ike royal court found it impoſſible to carry thoſe plans 
ino execution. 

The people being in diſtreſs for the benefits of a 
government, entered into combinations for civil ſocieties 
a ſeveral parts of the country. There was one on the 

north 


- Winthrop's Journal, 
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north ſide of Piſcataqua, river, including the planta. 
tions of Piſcataqua, now © ws find — 
now Tork.“ 

Mr. Neal had __ ſents in the year do: by Gorges 
at Maſon, to be their governour at Piſcataqua : he 
granted a great quantity of land, in what is now Kit. 
tery, but returned to England in the year 1635; and 
there was no government after that, but what aroſe 
from the voluntary and inefficient ments of the 
1 

The people on Saco River, who bad ſettled on the 
patents of Vines and Oldham, Lewis and Benython, 
and in Scarborough on the grants to Joſſylyn and 
Cammock, came into ſimilar aſſociations. In the year 
1636, there was a court held at Saco, at the houſe of 
John Benython, which was on the eaſt ſide of Saco 
River. Several perſons were fined for drunkenneſs, and 
others puniſhed for other immoralities. The court 
was faid by the records to be holden under the author- 
ity of the province of Lygonia, which was, no doubt, 
the government of the Plough Patent. Theſe courts 
were continued until the year 1640 ; but this govern- 
ment was weakened by the attempt of a general gov- 
ernment : though the intended divifion of New Eng- 
land into twelve provinces, would, if effected, over- 
throw the civil authority, granted by the charters of 
James I. yet the titles to the lands would remain un- 
touched. The proprietors of the Plough Patent, or 
the government of Lygonia, appear to have been di- 
couraged until the year 1643, when the province of Ly- 
gonia was fold to Alexander Rigby, who ſent his 2. 
gent over, as will be related hereafter. 


8 The 
* Belknap. + York Records, 
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The want of civil authority within the territory, na- 
turally introduced vagabonds, lewd and diſorderly per- 
ſons, and thoſe who fled from the claims of juſtice. 
Gorges finding that his plan for one general govern- 
ment over twelve diſtricts, could not be carried into 
execution, and finding that his province would ſoon 
come to deſtruction, procured a charter ſeparate from 
that which he had jointly obtained with Maſon, and 
which is in the Appendix. 
King Charles, in that patent, gave to Gorges, more 
and greater powers, than had ever been granted by a 
ſovereign to a ſubject. He enjoined little elſe in par- 
ticular, than an eſtabliſhment of the Epiſcopal religion. 
The officers whom Gorges appointed by his commithon, 
of the tenth of March 1639, was, Thomas Gorges, 
Eſq. who lived at Accomenticus, Richard Vines of Sa- 
co, Henry Joſſylyn of Black Point, Francis Champer- 
noon of Piſcataqua, now Kittery, Richard Benython 
of Saco, who was his nephew, William Hook of York, 
and Edward Godfrey of Kittery, Theſe men were 
counſellors for the due execution of the government, 
according to an ordinance annexed to the authority 
delegated in the commitſhon. 
The territory was then called the Province of Mayne, 
by way of a compliment to the queen of Charles I. 
who was a daughter of France, and owned as her pri- 
Yate eltate, a province there, called the Province of 
Meyne, now called the Province of Maine. But ſince 
the general government has made our territory a dif. 
net, it has loſt one of the letters which formerly was 
wed, and is now called Main. The commiſſion and 
"nance is in the Appendix, 
| The 
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The commiſſioners under Gorges immediately put 
the government into exerciſe ; and the people on the 
— fide of the territory readily ſubeitted 0 the force 
it, | 
The firſt general court waz; held. at Saco, in June 
1640; at which ſeveral oſſicers were ſworn, and the 
overnment appeared to be completely organized. 
hn Winter, has been mentioned as the agent of Mr, 
relawney ; he was indiQed at this court for extortion, 
This idea was. taken from the Maſſachuſetts colony, 
wherein the laws made it criminal to take more than 
hive per cent. advance in trade: that kind of prohivitory 
proviſion, however unſuitable it may appear, in a dey 
when commerce has arrived at. maturity, and become 
a goponst bates, wap ncoutaty tothe infancy of the 
cauntry.. 
The proceedings in 4 court, 4 obſerved i in the 
records of the county of York, appear to be very 
The inhabitants of Accomenticus appeared, 
and claimed ſome privileges, and ſpoke of grievances 
but the only trouble which moved their exertions, wa 
the courts being carried to Saco, inſtead of being held 
at York. | 
The courts were kept up in uſual form until the 
year 1646. In the firſt court held at Saco, there were 
2 number of officers appointed; amongſt the other:, 
Robert Sankey was appointed provoſt marſhal ; Nict- 
olas Froſt, conſtable of Piſcataqua, Michael Vlitten 
conſtable of Caſco, John Wilkens conſtable of Black 
Point. 
At this court in 1640, the people of Piſcataquz,! my 
Kittery, petitioned to be relieved of the burden of go. 


ing to Saco to court; and it was ordered that they 
n. ot 
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night attend at Accomenticus, and that they ſhould 
not be compelled to go to Saco. But it was neceſſary 
to have a court at Saco, as an exerciſe of 'Gorges” gov- 


- ernment in oppoſition to another under the Plough 


Patent. There was a court holden at Accomenticus 
in September 1641, when George Burdet, who had 


. fled from Exeter, and had refided at Accomenticus, in 


the character of a preacher, was, on a charge of adul- 
tery with the wife of- one Purington, found guilty, * 
fined ten pounds ſterling. 

In 1645, there was a court at Saco, in which John | 
Trelawney, who then was of Piſcataqua, impleaded John 
Winter in an action of account, reſpecting the tithery 
at Richmond's Iſland. The cauſe perhaps was not fin- 
iſhed until Winter died, which happened ſoon after. 

There were ſeveral other trials of a criminal, as well 
u of a civil nature, the deſcription of which might 
be amuſing at this day, but the public cannot have 
much intereſt in the relation of the crimes or the forms 
of proceſs, by which the perpetrators were brought to 
puniſhment, 

We may now return to the government of L. 

We have mentioned the patent made by the council 
for the affairs. of New England, to Dye, Smith, and 
others, in the year 1629 ; and that a veſſel called the 
Plough, brought over ten perſons for ſettlers thereon, 
in the year 1631, who declined fettling, and went to 
Boſton, and from thence to Watertown, We have al- 
ſo mentioned, that patent under the head of European 
Grants ; and in therdeſcription of Arundle have tak- 
en notice of ſundry grants of hand fold by George 
Cleaves, as agent to Sir Alexander Rigby. 

Governour 
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Governour Hutchinſon has confounded Lygonia 

5 with the Province of Maine; but had he reviſed hi; 
hiſtory, he might, in ſome meaſure, have diſtinguiſhed 
the two governments. The confuſion has ariſen from 
not underſtanding, that any other river beſides that of 
Kenebeck, was called Sagadahock. The grant to 
Vines and Oldham, where Biddeford now is, was of 
lands on the weſt fide of Sagadahock ; and the lands 
to Benython and Lewis, was on the eaſt ſide of the ſame 
river ; but the patent is well known at this day, and is 
in Pepperelborough, and Scarborough, on the ealt fide 
of Saco River. From theſe facts it clearly follows, 
that the council for the affairs of New England, called 
the river, which we call Saco, by the name of gwaga- 
dahock. The plantation on the banks of this river 
was called Saco, at an early period, and the ancient 
name of the river, was at length loſt i in the name of 
the ſettlements on its banks. 

The grant of the province of ran to John Dye, 
John Smith, Bryan Brincks, and others, is of © two 
iſlands in the river Sagadahock, near the ſouth fide 
thereof, about three ſcore miles from the ſeas, being 
under the 43d and 44th degrees of northern latitude.” 
There are no ſuch iſlands in any river of the Province 
of Maine, or in the country of Acadie. 

The tract of land of forty miles ſquare, of which 
the province of Lygonia was to conſiſt, is to © extend 
ſouth of the river Sagadahock to Cape Porpoiſe.” 4 
that-cape 1s on the ſouth ſide of Saco River, there call 
be no need of a further ſearch for the river. The pa- 
tent was to extend eaſt on the ſea forty miles, to Cape 
Elizabeth, including the two capes; which will give be- 


tween thirty and forty miles on the ſea coaſt, and might 
in 
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in thoſe days be confidered as full forty miles in ex- 
tent; for indeed the people in England were wy ig- 
norant of the geography of the country. 

The acts of poſſeſſion done, the grants made under 
the province of Lygonia, the claims ſupported, and 
the acts of its government, prove beyond a controver- 
y, that the province extended from the weſt fide of 


Cape Porpoiſe, to the eaſt ſide of Cape Elizabeth, and 


forty miles back from the ſea. | 

An ancient manuſcript found in governour Hutchin- 
ſon's collection of papers, and which it is probable led 
him to confound Lygonia with Gorges? patent, men- 
tions, that in the year 1630, BryanBrincks, John Smith, 
and others, went into New England, and ſettled them- 
ſelves in Caſco Bay, near unto the ſouth ſide of the 
tiver Sagadahock, and laid out ſeveral ſums of money 


there, made laws, and conſtitutions, &c. for the gov- 


eming ſaid province. In the year 1630, the colony of 
New Plymouth was in the poſſeſſion of the lands on 
the ſouth ſide of the Kenebeck, and the name of Smith 
or Dye, was not known there, or at Caſco; but there 


has ever been people of the name of Smith and Dyer, 


on the ſouth ſide of Saco River. 
This appears to be an Engliſh manuſcript, from the 
mode of expreſſion, * Bryan Brincks, John Smith, and 


others, went into New England.” This may probably 


be the ſame company which governour Winthrop men- 
tions in his Journal, to have come in the year 1631, in 
the veſſel of £: ::ty tons called the Plough, and Smith 
and Dyer, might have tarried in the province, and the 
others have come to Boſton. There never was any 
perſon by the name of Brincks, inhabiting within the 
Diſtrict, 
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The ſeventh of April 1643, Dye, Smith, and others, 
is ſurvivors of Bryan Brincks, and others, antes the the 
province of Lygonia to Alexander Rigby, of the coun. 
ty of Laneſter, Eq. in ſee ſimple, and delivered him 
* patents and the deeds of conveyance. 
Sovernour Winthrop gives us this account of Rig- 
5% tharatter. One Mr. Rigby, a lawyer and a par. 
Jiament'man, wealthy and religious, had purchaſed the 
Plough Patent, lying at Sagadabock, and had given 
<ommilkon to one Mr. Cleaves, ac his deputy to goy- 
N the people there. * 

' > Cleaves came over, and landed at Boſton.in the year 
1643, and being apprehenſive that he ſhould meet with 
oppoſition from the governour and: council of Gorges, 
applied to the general court of Maſſachuſetts for aid 
and ſupport. This he enpected to ſucceed in, becauſe 

Rigby, his principal, was on the ſide of the parliament, 
inſt the | monarch Charles I. to whom Gorges was 
Uevoted. He could not prevail on the general court 
at that critical moment, to aid him, but the governour 
rote to the men in power, in his own: name. Thus 
tl 1& colony took care not to offend the royal party by 
ta king a fide with the others, nor did they offend the 
re publicans by refuſing their aid to Rigby, who was 
m uch reſpected. The letter of the governour did not 
* _ av ail any thing in Cleaves? favour, for when he arrived 
at ' Caſco, and proclaimed his commiſſion as deputy ben 
er aour of the province of Lygonia, Richard Vines,* 
an d the other gentlemen of Gorges! government, which 
ele. urly, by its deſcription, comprehended, the whole of 
Ly: penn, called a court at Saco, in oppoſition to the 


one 


* This agent i clled user in liabe: hitory, but this a 
be & n error of the Preſs. 
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one called at Caſco by Cleaves. The Province of Ly- 
gonia had been granted by the council for the affairs 
of New England, under the charter of James I. but 
Charles had recalled his fatber's charters in the year 
1635, and as Gorges expreſſes it, in his ſecond commiſ- 
fon, iſſued in the year 1640, had taken all the govern- 
ments into his royal direction, and had, in 1639, granted 
to Gorges the Province of Maine, which ineluded Lygo- 
nia, The parliament contended, that this was an uns 
due exerciſe'of the royal prerogative, and void in itſelf. 
And the royal party contended in favour of the meaſ- 
ure, as good and legal, becauſe that king James was 
deceived in his grant. t 

Upon this - queſtion, the ah were divided, nct 
upon any principles of legal reaſoning, but on ideas re- 
ſulting altogether from political conſiderations, and the 
affetions of party. The republicans determined to 
adhere to, and ſupport Mr. Cleaves, and the royaliſts 
were in ſupport of Gorges. The party who ſupported 


alion of that government for the preſent. Of this 
offer one Tucker was made the bearer ; but when he 
had arrived from Caſco to Saco, Vines and his party 
threw him into priſon, but finally took bonds for his 
appearance at Saco court, and for his good behaviour. 
Cleaves had finally, only thirty perſons who ſupported 
him: with them he made application tothe magiſtrates 
of Maſſachuſetts, offering his goverament as one of 
tie conſociation of the united colonies, and praying 
o de afiſted againſt Vines and his party. Vines was 
leward of Gorges' government, and, probably, as 
Thomas Gorges had then gone to England, was preſi- 
W 90 


Cleaves, knew that Maſſachuſetts was on their ſide, 
and therefore offered to ſubmit the conteſt to the de- 
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dent of magiſtrates ; but his government was not aſſo- 
cated with the united colonies, Had the magiſtrates 
of Maſſachuſetts, taken a part either way, they mi ght 
have drawn the vengeance of the prevailing party up- 
on them; they therefore anſwered Cleaves, that they 
could not, by the exiſting confederation, receive ſuc!; 
as were in the church of England communion ; and 
thus Rigby's government was excluded, though he was 
of the republican party in England. 

"Soon after this, Vines came to Boſton himſelf, 0 
make friends of the magiſtrates. there; “ but as they 
had then conceived an idea of extending their patent 
over the whole of the territory of the contending par- 
ties, this furniſhed an additional reaſon for their pre- 
ſerving a neutrality . 

The people of Kittery, York, and Wells, had noch- 
ing to do with the controyerſy, as they. were clearly 
without the Province of Lygonia. Cleaves had there- 
fore, in Saco, Cape Porpoiſe, and Black Point, only a 

party equal in number to that which ſupported Vines. 
* There are records remaining, by which this contro- 
verſy can be accurately traced to its end and conclu- 
ſion: the ſucceſs of the contending parties in England, 
gave a tone to theſe petty governments. When the 
royal party prevailed, Gorges? province gained ſtrength, 
and as the parliament obtained ſucceſs, Rigby's govern- 
ment gained reſpeQability. | 

There was a controverſy between Gorges and Rig- 
by, in the year 1646, reſpecting their provinces of Lj- 
gonia and Maine, and upon a hearing before the cat) 
of Warwick, and the other commiſſioners, appl. 
ed by parliament, for ſettling the affairs of {oreg" 
3 | plantations, 
an * Winthrop's Journal. 
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plantations, who heard the parties and reported that, 
« the ſaid Rigby is the rightful owner and proprietor 
of the inheritance, and fee ſimple, of the ſaid tract or 
Province of Lygonia, by virtue of the deeds and con- 
veyances, &c. whereby the planting, ruling, ordering, 
and governing of the faid tract or Province of Lygo- 
nia, is ſettled, the ſame being a territory, or tract of 
land, containing forty miles in lengrh, and forty miles in 
breadth, lying on the ſouth weſt fide of the river Saga- 
dahock, and adjoining unto the great ocean, or ſea 
called Mare del Nort ; and further the faid committee 
do order all the inhabitants of the ſaid province, to 
yield obedience to the ſaid conſtitution, of the ſaid 
province, and that upon reſiſtance of the inhabitants, 
the governour of Maſſachuſetts province ſhall aſſiſt the 
officers appointed by the ſaid Alexander Rigby.” “ 

Cleaves himſelf was an equivocal character, and act- 
ed with great duplicity. He obtained a letter of agency 
from Sir Ferdinando Gorges, acted as deputy gover- 
nour to both, and fold lands under the title of each, 
a8 appears from the regiſtry of the deeds which he ex- 
ecuted. In his deed to one Tuckerman, he calls Caſco 
in the Province of New Sommerſett. There was an 
early miſtake in calling the Province of Maine New 
Sommerſett, which was the county, not the provincial 
name of the territory. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges” intereſt funk commenſurate- 
ly with the fall of the royal prerogative, and Rigby's 
government increaſed in power proportionably to the 
lall of that of his rival. The claim of Maſſachuſetts, 
was extended as far as Cape Porpoiſe, as early as the 
far i643 ; and the republican party in the Province of 


VI 2 Maine, 
Ancient Britifh Manuſcript. 


there appears a mixture of records, under the Province 
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Maine, who were within that line, ſupported the claim. 
The colony of Maſſachuſetts; finally prevailed over the 
whole territory, and quieted the proprietors and ſcitlers 
in their titles under both the provinces, which were 
ſwallowed up by the extenſion of the charter. The Ma- 

ſachuſetts gathered all the records of the judicial procced- 
ings of both provinces into one place, under the care of i'd. 
ward Ruſhworth, the recorder. From this circumſtance, 


of Maine, and under that of Lygonia. Gorges and Rig. 
by, died about the year 16 50, and the government of 
the latter continued after that of the former was dif 
folved. One of the laſt acts recorded in the tranſac- 
tions of Lygonia, is the ſuit of Robert Jordan, adminiſ- 
trator of the eſtate of John Winter, againſt John Tre- 
lawney. In this ſuit Jordan addreſſed his petition in the 
year 1648, to a court holden at Saco, within and for 
the Province of Lygonia, under the right honourable 
Sir Alexander Rigby, preſident of the ſaid Province of 
Lygonia ; and finally obtained judgment, and by an 
execution ſequeſtered the whole of the patent which 
Rigby had made to Trelawney ; that land was in Caſco, 
Spurwink, and Cape Elizabeth, and is now a great part 
of it holden under the extenſion of that execution, 
Theſe, and a great number of other judicial proceed. 
ings, the records of which remain entire, prove that 
the Province of Maine, and the Province of Lygonia, 
though the latter was within the bounds of the former, 
were different provinces, owned by different propric- 
tors ; and that there was a long contention between the 
vernours, the juriſdictions, and proprietors. 
After Rigby died, Cleaves proved very unfaithful to 


the intereſt of an heir, who was not able to manage his 
: own 
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' own concerns. Edward Rigby, the heir of Sir Alex- 


ander, took no methods to maintain his government, 
nor was there any thing done by him, or ſaid concern- 
ing him, until the year 1652, at which time he addreſſ- 
ed a letter to a number of gentlemen who lived within 
the patent. The letter will exhibit the deplorable ſitu- 
ation of the expiring government of Lygonia, and 
therefore it is inſerted. | 

To Mr. Henry Jocleing, Mr. Robert Jordan, Mr. 
Arthur Macworth, Mr. Thos. Williams, as alſo to Rob- 
ert Booth, Morgan Howel, John Wadleigh, Jonas Bal- 
ley, Thos. Morris, Hugh Moſeer and to all others whom 
theſe may concern theſe preſent in Lygonia. 

Gentlemen, it having pleaſed the great Diſpoſer of 
all things to call out of this troubleſome world my dear 
father, and by this means to entitle me to the preſident- 
ſhip of the Province of Lygonia, and being made ac- 
quainted by my father's late deputy preſident, of ſeveral 
miſcarriages and illegal proceedings, which have been 
atted and done within my province by your inſtigations 
and advice, I have thought neceſſary at this time to ac- 


\ quaint you, that I diſreliſh your actions and ſhall 


not fit down with the wrongs and abuſes offered to our 
authority, without a particular and real ſubmiſſion; and 
o that end I do require and command both yourſelves 
and the reſt that were by commiſſion from my father the 
publick officers of the province, to deſiſt acting any 
thing virtute officii, yours and your commiſſioners be- 
ng determined by my father's death, until you hear 
lurther from me, which I aſſure yau, ſhall be with all 
pollible ſpeed. Truly gentlemen, I am forry to hear 
"at notwithſtanding my father's indulgence towards 
noit of yourſelves, in particular, you ſnould ſtill act fo 
W 3 directly 


A 
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directly againſt him and his intereſt, as you do; but ] 
once again aſſure you if upon the receipt of this, you do 
not deſiſt from your private and ſecret combinations 
and practices and joyn unanimouſly with me, my de- 
_ -puty and other officers, for the peace and quiet of the 
province, I ſhall take ſuch courſe as ſhall not only force 
a ſubmiſhon, but alſo a reparation for all your miſs 
deeds. I ſhall not at preſent, numerate or particular 
your miſs deeds, and illegal proceedings, nor diſpute 

with you about them, only obſerve this to you, that [ 
conceive all acts done, either by the deputy preſident, 
the ſix aſſiſtants, the judges or any other officer whatſoev. 
er which had commiſſion from my father, ſince his death, 
which was in Auguſt 1650, are void by reaſon their 
eommiſſion ended with his death. I am not ignorant 
of ſome complaints formerly made to my father by 
ſome of yourſelves. and others, and deſire that you 
will be confident, that I ſhall ſtrive to do equal juſtice 
in all things, according to my office and duty: and to 
the end, that equal juſtice may be done to all men, | 
ſhall, with all convenient ſpeed, not only ſend back 
Mr. Cleeve, but a near kinſman of my owne, with in- 
ſtructions and commiſſions to ſuch as I ſhall conceive 
fitting, not doubting but that upon the receipt hereol 
you will deſiſt from your former illegal proceedings and 
joyn with ſuch as J ſhall eommiſſionate. The relt 
the reſpects of him that is you real friend if yourſelves 
be not your enemies, Edw. Rigby.“ 
Soon after this letter was ſent, Charles II. was fe: 
ſtored to the throne, and of conſequenze, the influence 
of Sir Alexander Rigby's heir, was at an end. For 


none of the families af the members of the old repub- 
can 
Fork County Records. 
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kcan party dared to appear before the throne, either 


to demand juſtice or to aſk for favours. In the year 


1710, there appeared one of Rigby's heirs, as a claim- 


ant, but the land there was the property of Maſſa- 


chuſetts, by a purchaſe from Gorges heir, and the 
claim was not attended to. | | 

Thus ended the plough patent, or the Province of 
Lygonia, When the plan was revived of making a 
general government over twelve -provinces, of which 
the duke of York was viceroy, no notice is taken of 
the Province of Lygonia ; and in the charter of Wil- 
liam and Mary, in 1692, it was comprehended within 
the Province of Maine, but not mentioned. Uſher, in 
the year 1674, purchaſed Gorges“ province for Maſſa- 
chuſetts,” which led that government to conſider the 
claim of Rigby's heirs as a nullity. One Tumey was 
appointed as agent for the heir, in 1710, but he did 
not effect any thing; all the intereſt in the country 
was combined againſt the title, which was, in the year 
1646, ſo ſolemnly ſettled and eſtabliſned by a com- 
mittee of parliament. 

When the deciſion was had, in March, 1646, by the 
commiſſioners of parliament, on the controverſy. be- 
tween Gorges and Rigby, reſpecting their ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and that of Lygonia was eſtabliſhed, Gorges 
had nothing left him, excepting Kittery, York, Ber- 
wick, and Wells. Several of the council he had ap- 
pointed, were within Rigby's government, and were 
ooliged to profeſs fealty and ſubmiſſion to that. The 
aule in which Gorges had engaged in England was er- 
ently finking, and within two years after was intirely 


Tuned, Sir Ferdinando was taken priſoner, and died 


before the reſtoration; and there was no repreſentative 
W 4 of 
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af him, who would head the een which he 

had eſtabliſhed in his province. EP 

The people being left without a government in that 

| part of the country, which was on the weſt ſide of Ly. 

gonia, again formed Ne e * their de- 
fence and fafety.. * 

Edward Godfrey 'was KY 8 Richard 
Leaders, Nicholas Shapleigh, Thomas Withere, and 
Edward Riſtworth, afliſtants, or counſellors. Ruſh. 
worth was ſecretary or recorder. The government of 
_  Lygonia was alſo loſing its efficacy, and each inhabitant 
made rules for his on conduct. There was a general 
court held in Wells in 1646; which was under the 
authority of Gorges, and theſe courts continued to be 
held at York and Wells, until the death of Charles . 
In the year 1649, che combination for an independent 
government took place by an aſſociation of the inhabi- 
tants of Piſcataqua, Gorgiana, and Wells. The gen- 
eral court was held at Gorgiana in July, 1649. The 
name of Kittery had been given to Piſcataqua planta- 
tion, in 1647 ; and York had been incorporated by 
Sir Ferdinado Gorges, as a city, in the year 1642. 

In the courts held under Gorges and Rigby in their 
ſeveral governments, there was no partition of the ju- 
dicial and legiſlative powers; but the general courts 
made laws, and tried caſes, and by ark own members 
cauſed their ſentences to be executed, The ſame meth» 
od preyailed, when theſe governments had loſt their 
power, and the people had entered into affociations for 
civil purpoſes, The 'reeords are filled with curious 
caſes, and more curious laws, whimſically arranged in 
the books. On the ſame page perhaps, will be found, 
a law for the encouragement of killing wolves, and au. 
pther for the baptiſm of children, Civil actiors and 


cri 
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2 ſtile and manner, which may ſerve to excite ridicule, 
but can have no tendency to inſtruct the reader, or to 
give valuable information to poſterity. = 

In the laſt. combination, the Provinces of ec end 
Lygonia were blended, but divided into two diſtricts, 
for judicial purpoſes. The weſt diviſion extended as 
far eaſt as Arundle, which had been the. welt ſide of 
Lygonia government. 
The people, however, were {divided and conten- 
tious. Their lives and properties were rendered inſe. 
cure, and they ſeverely felt the neceflity of a ſteady 
government. Many of them were convinced, that they 
never could obtain fo valuable a blefling without a 
foreign controling power. The inhabitants had ſeen +» 
ſo many changes of government, and had found each 
one ſo weak and contemptible, that they had loſt all 
reverence and reſpect for civil authority and for their 
magiſtrates. The Epiſcopalian party dreaded the ty - 
ranny of Maſſachuſetts Puritaniſm, and knew that the 
colony claimed the country as far as Rigby's patent. 
Jocelyn, Benython, and Vines, though they had 
ſubmitted to Rigby's government, ſtill wiſhed to 
keep ſeparate . from Maſſachuſetts ; and having never 
had a — — for Lygonia, but having ſome of 
them been in authority, under Edward Rigby, they 
wihed to get the province to themſelves, that they 
might plunder it as they pleaſed. Cleaves, who had re- 
moved to Wells, procured a petiticn to the parliament, 
in 1651, in which a part of the people in Kittery, Gora 
diana, and Wells, united for the parliament to acknowl- 
ledge that part of the country ag! 4 ſeparate colony, 
The petition was as follows, 


Jo 


criminal decided by the general court; and all dene in 
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Jo the right honourable, the counſell of ſtate, 
appointed by parliament. The humble remonſtrance 
and petition of the general court aſſembled in and for 
tue Province of Mayne, in New England, 5 December, 
1651. Wherezs the parliament have declared, by an 
act of the 3d of October, 1650, that the iſlands, and 
other places in America, where any Engliſh are plant. 
ed, are, and ought to be ſubject to, and dependent up- 
on England, and hath ever ſince the planting thereof 
been, and ought to be ſubject to ſuch laws, orders, and 
regulations as are, and ſhall be mad: by the parliament 
of England, and foraſmuch as we take ourſelves to 
be members of that grand body, thinking it our great- 
eſt honour and ſafety ſo to be, freely, and willingly 
ſubjecting ourſelves unto the preſent government as it 
is now eſtabliſhed without a king or houſe of lords, and 
therefore we begg the benefit of the common ſafety, 
and protection of our nation and humbly crave leave 
to preſent unto your honours our remonſtrance and 
petition as followeth. Humbly ſheweth, that whereas 
divers of the inhabitants of this province, by virtue of 
ſundry patents and otherwiſe, have this twenty years 
engaged our lives, eſtates, and induſtry here, and reg- 
ulated under the power of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
had theſe parts aſſigned him for a province; now he 
being dead, and his fon, by his great loſſes, here ſuſ- 
tained, hath taken no order for our regement, and the 
molt of the commiſſioners dead and departed the pro- 

vince, we were forced and neceſſitated to joyne ourſelves 

together by way combination, to govern and rule ac- 

cording to the laws of England. Our humble requelt 

unto your honours, therefore, is to confirm our {aid 


power and authority for our better regement, by pon. 
er 


_- 
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er from yourſelves, that you would be pleaſed to de- 
clare us members of the commonwealth of England, 
and that we and our poſterities may enjoy our immuni- 
ties and priviledges as free born Engliſhmen, together 
with the continuation of ſuch other rights as we en- 

joy as planters, as alſo equal ſhare of your favours be- 
towed on the colonies in theſe parts—Per me Ed. 
Godfrey, Gov. in che behalf of the general court, vera 
copia.“ 

There were a great WER of the people uneaſy at 
this procedure, which was at firſt a ſecret tranſaQtion. 
A general court was called on the alarm, and depoſi- 
tions, as appears by the records, were directed to be 
taken, in order to prove, that Cleaves was the principal 
in the buſineſs, The colony of Maflachuſetts immedi- 
ately claimed the juriſdiction, and had intereſt enough 
with the parliament to prevent an interference. It 
was well known, and no doubt ſtrongly repreſented, 
that this petition, however reſpectfully it might be 
worded, was originated by the adherents to the royal 
cauſe, and it was as well known, that the government 
of Maſſachuſetts was devoted, from principles of reli- 
gion and politicks, to the parliament fide of the queſ- 
tion, and therefore, there was no attention paid to the 
petition, 

As ſoon as the people in the Province of Maine, had 
been defeated in their attempt to gain the attention of 
parliament, as a government, the colony of Maſſachu- 
ſetts became determined to ſubjugate the colony. This 
they conſidered as neceſſary for divers reaſons, ſome 
of which had, and ought to have had great weight and 
conſideration: amongſt which, was that of preventing 


* Records at York, 
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the natives from learning the uſe of arms. There hag 
been great reaſon to apprehend an attack of the Savages, 
from the firſt ſettlement of the country, and perhaps 
nothing but their. total ignorance of the uſe of thoſe 
of deſtruction, and the dread of thoſe novel 

impliments of death, (which they ſound in the hands 
of their viſitors) prevented their making an early af. 
ſault on the people, whom they could not but. conſider 
as intruding ſtrangers. It was an object of the firſt 
importance, to continue the Indians in the ſame ſtate 
of ignorance in that reſpect; but if there was no gor. 
ernment, rule, or order, in the Provinces of Maine, 
and Lygonia, the people there, and all ſtrangers, 
who ſhould viſit the country for the purpoſes of trade, 
could furniſh the natives with the means of extirpating 
the white people entirely. - WWE 

To demand ſubjection without ivetence of right, 
would be quite inconſiſtent with their profeſſion, and 
perhaps could not be juſtified by the exigenetes which 
then exiſted ; but in the year 1652, a committee was 
appointed to find the northern boundary of the patent 
of Maſſachuſetts. The Indians ſaid, that the northerly 
part of the outlet of Winnepſeogee Pond, was the 
northerly part of the river Merrimack. The place or 
point, three miles to the northward of that, was in the 
latitude of forty three degrees, forty three minutes, and 
twelve ſeconds, and an iſland in Caſco Bay, three miles 
eaſt of where Portland now is, was found to be in the 
ſame degrees, minutes, and ſeconds. This gave Maffa- 
chuſetts the whole of New TE, the greater part 
of Maine, and all Lygonia, 

This point being thus eſtabliſhed, the general court 


at Noſton, came into a reſolution, to aſſert their claim, 
and 
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and to demand the fubmiſſion of the people; but Rig- 
by's patent of Lygonia appeared to be more re{peQable, 
2s well from the then late deciſion of the committee 
of parliament, as from the republican principles, and 
popular influence of its late owner, and the court did 
not, therefore, incline to attack both at once. 

Godfrey, as governour, and Leader as aſſiſtant, were 
by the combined voice of the people in poſſeſſion of all 
that remained of -Gorges' government, and the welt of 
Lygonia. This conſiſted of Kittery, which included 
what is now the town of that name, and Berwick, of 
York, then called Gorgiana, and of Wells. The town 
of Kittery had been called Piſcataqua, until 1647, when 
the name was altered by Godfrey, Leader, and their 
party. = E 
There were a great number of meſſages, propoſals, 
and conferences, on the ſubje& of a ſubmiſſion, but 
all were rejected, and nothing deciſive done until April 
1652, and as it appears by ſome memorandums, before 
the line was aſcertained on the ſea coaſt: though it is 
probable that the ſame was ſettled by a ſurvey, previ- 
ous to the one had by Clark and others, but was not 
accepted and recorded until a ſecond obſervation was 
made. ; 

The letter was recorded by Godfrey, in May, and 
has relation to a former correſpondence on the buſi- 
nels. The letter, inſerted at full length, taken from 
the records of the county of York, is as follows. 

A copy of a letter, ſent by Edward Rawſon, ſecre- 
tary from the court of the Maſſachuſetts, in anſwer to a 
letter ſent by Ed. Godfrey, governour of the Province 
of Mayne, touching the Maſſachuſetts claim of the 8th 
province. To the worſhipful, his much reſpected friend 

| | | Edward 


Al of them, &c. In anſwer whereunto, with what elſe 
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Edward Godfrey, Eſq. at Accomenticus, theſe preſent. 
Sir, our general court, having by one Richard Lead. 
er, received a letter, dated the laſt of May 1652, 
ſigned by yourſelf in the name of the Province of 
Mayne and therein intimating your ill reſentment of 
our laying claim and title to the ſaid Province of 
Mayne, without leave from the proprietors or from 
thoſe to whom it belongs, which you ſay, this court 
intends to affect, by their patent, or line, or conſent, or 


in your letter expreſſed, I am required by our general 
court to return you this anfwer, that whereas you are 
pleaſed to write that in April, 14th of his majeſty's reign, 
both our patents and divers others were then queſtion. 
ed at the councill table and quere made of the valid. 
ty of any patent but this of the Maſſachuſetts, and that 
many of our inhabitants and ſome of our agents there, 
ſtood mutte, but yourſelf anſwered the objections in 
clearing the ſhip ſtayed, as other things that conſerned 
the good of this country: we anſwer, firſt, that our pe- 
tent only, was then queſtioned, and ſued by a quo war- 
Tanto, and ſent for, yet it hath pleaſed God, ſo to order 
in his good Providence towards,us, that it proceeded 
not to judgment, but the patent doth4till ſtand firm ac- 
cording to the firſt grant under the great ſeal, and 
ſince the moſt honourable commonwealth of England, 
hath owned us, our patent, and juriſdiction, whereas, 
the grand patent of Plymouth, as we are informed is 
called in, by a quo warranto, in the chief court in Wel 
miſter, and then all other patents from and under chem 
arreſted fall through, ſubduing of lands, legal pc. 
leſſion are ever to be allowed and confirmed, and if our 


agents, and as vu write ſome of our inhabitants, Rood 
mute, 
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mute, we believe they thought it their wiſdom ſo to do: 
knowing that the then counſell, had not legal pow- 
er to proceed againſt the patent, and therefore they 
needed not, to ſpeake in it: but whereas yourſelf was 
pleaſed to anſwer objections, we cannot but thanktully 
acknowledge your kindneſs towards us; and whereas 
you writt that in our anſwer the 6th, of September, 
ditto, we were then well ſatisſied to hold our owne; we 
ſay we are ſo Gps appears by what hereafter follow- 
eth is expreſſed ; for whereas you ſeem to ſet out the 
limits of our patent, 3 miles northeaſt of Merrimacke 
or Mounmacke River, at the. ſide which then was 
known, and the river is of another denomination up- 
wards ; in anſwer whereunto, we ſay that if you had 
well peruſed the words of car patent, and the true ſenſe 
of them, we believe you would change your mind : and 
that no line is intended to be ſtretched by us, beyond the 
true intent of the patent granted to us, neither 
is it in our thoughts to bereave you of any of your juſt 
rights, immunities, or priviledges, which you ſay, you 
have ſo dearly bought. Furthermore, whereas you 
ay, if you were under our juriſdiction, it hath been 
but little charity that we ſhould take fo little care of 
your regement or religion, and therefore we muſt ex- 
cule you if you be the more wary to preſerve your 
nights, &c. Our anſwer is, that it was ſome years af- 
ter we came hither before we knew the extent of our 
line, the date and validity ,of other patents contained 
therein or bordering thereupon, as now we do, and 
therefore. were flow to do any thiag that might occa- 
lon any claſhing therein, till all doubts in that reſpect 
were removed, as you cannot but obſerve in our pro- 
ceecings with thoſe of Piſcataqua, fo in regard of your 
ſelves, 
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{elyes, though we bave been long ſimoe ſatisfied by 
thoſe whom we employed to run our northerly line, 
that the place where you inhabit did fall within our 
juriſdiction: yet foraſmuch, as the people fat down 
and governed by virtue of à patent, and kept good 

correſpondences with us and the people there, ſo far as 
we know, being well contented with government there 
eſtabliſhed, for theſe and ſome other reaſons, we con. 
tented ourſelves, with a leſs formale challenge of our 
right and proſecution of the fame, yet were we not 
wanting to aſſiſt our right, as occaſion was given; 
but underſtanding of late, that you had reſiſted the 
patent which is now ſubmitted to us in point of juriſ. 
diction, and incroached farther upon our limits, and 
that a conſiderable part of the people there, are de- 
ſireous to come under our government, we judge it hy 
time, now fully to claim our right; and accordingly 
to take order for the government of the inhabitants 
there; and therefore, Sir, I am required to ſignifie un- 
to you that out court doth hereby challenge, claim, and 
demand our juſt right with you and over your reſpec- 
tive juriſdiction, over your perſons and lands not ap- 

propriated to any under the colqur of pretended right, 


by patent or combination, hitherto you have exerciſed; 


aſſuring you and every inhabitant with you, that evcry 
perſon amongſt you ſhall equally ſhare in all acts of fa. 
your and juſtice, which by virtue of government any 
of ours do enjoy or may expect: nor ſhall any perſon 
we hope, have any juſt cauſe to complain, but if ſtill 
notwithſtanding what hath been and is clearly demon 
ſtrated, you ſhall not hearken unto us, nor com py in 
ſubmitting to us; our court doth hereby proteſt again: 


any further of your actings, or proceedings, by _— 
; 


; * 
. 
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ef any pretended patent, or combination whatſoever ; 
and though we are fully and clearly, ſatisfied that. the 
extent of vur line runs ſo far from the northerly part 
of Marremack, alias Monnomacke River, as takes in 
not the land only, which you claim or pretend juriſ- 
dition over, but much farther ; yet for your ſatisfac- 
tion, if you deſire it, ve nun be willing that our line 
ſhall again be ſtretched from 3 miles northward to the 
northernmoſt branch of Merremacke River, by a ſtrait line 
from the Eaſt to the Weſt Sea; acrording to the 
words of our patent; and this to be done by able art- 
its who ſhall upon oath, make a true return thereof, 
and ſo you may be put out-of doubt of the right of our 
caim and intereſt, and therefore we have for the pre- 
ſent, ſent our truſty and well beloved friends, Capt. 
William Hawthorne, Capt. John Leverit, and Mr. 
Hen. Bartholomew, to impart - our further minds to 
you, and to receive your anſwer or otherwiſe, fully to 
make fuch accord with you, as may advance God's g:0- 
ry, promote the peace of us and yourſelves, which is 
equally aimed at by, Sir, your loving friends, Edward 
Rawſon, Secretary, By order of the general court. 
A true copy taken out of the original, our and ſub- 
ſcribed by Mr. Rawſon. _ 

| Godfrey, and his party, were very far * ſubmit- 
ting upon the delivery of the aforegoing letter by 
Rawſon ; but entered their proteſt againſt the claim, * 
Propoſed by the commiſſioners from the government 
of Maſſachuſetta, and appeared determined to ſupport 
their right to a government founded on the voluntary 
ilociation of the people, until the parliament ſhould 
terpoſe, and eftabliſh one for them. The proteſt on 
Uwe record is as follows. 


* dos An 
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An adddreſs having been preſented to us by, and 
in behalf of the juriſdiction of that if 
the inhabitants here, ſhall not ſubmit unto them, they 
ſhall freely and quietly poſſeſs.and enjoy all their land, 
chatells and that we {hall enjoy equal favours 

in acts of government. Theſe propoſals are not, in 
=. gments meet, the time, places and perſons 
ed, we patiently bear them and ſubmit to be 
judged by thole whom we eber to be our ſu- 


preme judges, againſt exerciſe and juriſdiction; we 
reſolve and intend to go on, till rl power com. 


mand us to the contrary, as ſubordinate and 
upon the common weulth of England, given this gth 

, 32," Edw. Godfrey, Gov. Rich.” Leader, Nico 
Sleigh; Thos. Withers, Edw. Riſhworth.” 

Another anfwer to this was as follows. 

- © 9th Fly; 52. Whereas we, Edw. Godfrey, gor- 
ernour, Mr. Richard Leader, Mr. Shapleigh, Thos 
Withers, and Edward Riſhworth, recorders, ſworne 
magiſtrates for this Province of Mayne, have received 
4 paper in the nature of a proteſt, from Capt. William 
Hawthorne, Capt. John Leveret, and Mr. Henry Bar- 
tholomew, intimating to us, not to produce a commil- 
ſion one or other, to which we fnſwer, that if either 
they or their principals did or had ſhewed us any com- 
miſſion, or power of command from the parliament of 

England, or counſell of ſtate, we would readily have 
given them an account ; and for their words of dech- 
ration to the inhabitants of the province in general and 
all people, that our power appears not, and that ve 
have no power of regement and that the tract of land and 
All thy Province of Mayne is within the — 


Maſſachuſitts; yet the truth doth and ſhall appear, that 
where 
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chere their bounds were ſet up more than 20 years 
paſſed, and both before and ſince, many patents grarits 
ed for the peopulating and the land, 
35,000, hath been ſpent; a lawful juriſdiction hath been 
exerciſed in this place, by ſome of us 
and owned by you of the Maſſachuſitts, approved and 
juſtified-in England, and now for theſe | gentlemen © to 
come with a Gdchareton modatoty 2 oP 
is 2 very injurious proceeding,” 9 

Beſides this, Sender Ea an explicit unter m ths 
man Ara miemarde-pndamtabangend 
u Vork is as follows. 
*gir, I received a Auer bee h 42 m M 
52, ſigned by yourſelf, wherein we perceive you are 
owned by the ſtate of England; under the covert of 
whoſe wings our ſafety ciiefly depends. For your in- 
formation of the grand patent of Plymouth, ſued to a 
quo warranto, it no way toucheth us. The full of 'oth- 
tr patents thereby, is but onely your conjecture, ſee- 
ing that an act of parliament, Nov. 28, 48 doth ſeem 
to evince the contrary : for our- peruſall of your pa- 
tent, and your line; we apprehended the bounds 
thereof were ſet more than twenty years laſt paſt, at the 
ſea fide and ſo up into the country from ſea to ſea, 3 
miles on this ſide Mertimacke as all other patents were 
Viich are no leſs than tenn in number, that we per- 
cave by the extenſion of unknown line you now 
vilingly labour to engraſpe : for day uns <a 
tg land a poſſeſſion is good (true) but what truct, m. 
munities and priviledges we have is doubtful - if we 
pt with them we may be ſhortened of ns v 2» 0 
Ins paſt, you did not procute ar for i-:tling 
" procuring patents; for our lirnitip- either a treſpaſs 


5 2 upon 
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upon you, or unadviſedly to gather a cracked title to 
our improvements and poſſeſſions, I hope muſt be as in 
your letter long ſince you coumſelled us, left to thoſe 
whonv it concernes to determine. If this 21 years you 
have been contented we ſhould govern by virtue of a 
patent with diſtin acknowledgment of our lawful au- 
_ thority und bave kept good corteſpondence with us, 
ve mult marvel, how you ſhould now be diſcontented ; 
of which we neither have nor (we hope) ſhall give you 
any juſt  occation, for / refiſting any patent or en- 
croaching upon your juriſdiction, for ſubmitting any 
patent to you, if you have right thereto it needed not 
ve utteriy diſoune · For a conſiderable party of ihe 
people we know of none (two perſons only excepted) 
whole ill deportment, have been ſuch as the hand of 
juſtice hath born witneſs againſt as well amongſt your- 
ſelves; as us; and were the number of fuch perſons 
more cunſiderable, it were litile honour for you to pro- 
-ceed upon ſuch an account. For pretended jurildic- 
tion over our perſons and lands, not ' appropriated a5 
you ſay; they are appropriated to us and muſt not 
{0 eaſily be parted with; for ſharing your ſavours to 
us; by your favours, gentlemen, we are loath to part 
42 our pretious liberties. for unknown and uncertain 
favours, for hearkening to ſubmit to you and your pro- 
teſt againſt us for any further proceedings either by 
patent or combination. We reſolve to exerciſe out 
juſt juriſdiction till it ſhall pleaſe. the parliament, the 
con mon weale of England, otherwiſe to order u!- 
der wu oſe power and protection we are. For you" 
freight u. e from the Eaſt Sea, to the Welt Sea, I mar- 
vell you go f. Om your bounds to the inland for artilt 


to meaſure your ( Ktent if occation of neceſlity require 
we 
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ve ſhall underſtand a little geografy and goſmogriſy. 
For peace and equity we have ever aimed at and ſtill 
continued and will to the utmoſt of our power, endeavor 
the glory of God, the peace and good of the country in 
general, remaining Province of Mayne, Piſca. berg 
ö 6a mouth, your: loving friend. N ann af enn 11155 
July 9, 52. Epw. Gena reer 

To this letter the commiſſioners -made the following 
reply, they being then within the territory; -- 

In the towuſſup of Kittery in che Proviaceof Mayne 
over againſt the great harbour. Whereas we William 
Hawthorne, Job Le Levetett, and Henry Bartholomew, 
appointed commiſſioners as may appear by order from 
the general court of the | Maſſachuſetts, bearing date, 
41th June, 1652, to repair and to treat with the gentle- 
men of the eaſtward, in the Province of Mayne, ac- 
cording to which order and commiſſion, we the above 
mamed have repaired to and had ſome conference with 
Mr. Edward Godfrey, Richard Leader, Nicholas Shap- 
leigh, Thomas Withere, and Edward Riſhworth, who 
declare themſelves: to be perſons in preſent power for 
the ordering and managing of whatſoever might 
de of concernwent to the people of the ſaid pro- 
-vince, though + the ſaid perſans produced no com- 
mikon thereunto either one or other; we therefore 
the above named William Hawthorne, Jobn Leverett, 
and Henry Bartholomew, do hereby declare unto the 
inhabitants of the Province of Mayne and to all people 
whome theſe may concern, that there doth not appear 
10 us any power or right of power that the ſazd Edward 
Godfrey, Richard Leader, Nicholas Shapleigh, Thom- 
% Withers. and Edward Riſhworth hath of regement in 
the ſaid province, but that the ſaid Province of Mayne 
d all the tract of land within the fame, doth lye with. 
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in the limits of the patent of the Maſſachuſetts and 
{6 by grant and charter under the great ſeale of England 
to be under the thereof. Further we do de- 
clare in the name and on the behalf of the juriſdiction 
of the Maſſachuſetts, that all the inhabitants within the 
aid province that ſhall fubmit thereunto, {hall freely 
aull quietly poſſeſs and enjey all the lands, goods, and 
Thattels, appertaining to and poſſeſſed by any or cvcry of 
them, and that the faid inhabitants and every of them 
Have right and dall equally ſhare in all ads of favour 
and juſtice, which by virtue of government, any one 
.the inhabitants within the ſuid juriſdicti icon do, or may 
expect to enjoy, upon the premiſes recited, we the ſaid 
commiſſioners of the general court of the Maflachuſett 
do declare and proteſt againſt any perſon or perlons 
Within the fajd Province, hiv or, the exerciſe of juri. 
diction over the inhabitants within the ſame or any par! 
thereof, after the roth day of October, 1652, next en- 
ſuing the date hereof, without order from the general 
court or counſell of the Maſſachuſetts. In witnel 
whereof, we have hereunto put our hands, this th day 
D. July, 1652, William Hawthorne, John Lereret, 


\ The people did not fubmit at thit time, but deſpair 
ing of having any thing done by the parliament, while 
Maſſachuſetts oppoſed them, ſeeing the abſolute necel- 
ſity of a civil government, and many of them being in 


Favour of the religious ſentiments of Maſſachuſetts, 2 
majority of the inhabitants of Kittery, ſubmitted, the 


November after, as appears by a record of the tran 
action, which is in theſe words. 


« November 
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- *November-20, 1652. Whereay the town of Linery 
bath acknowledged themſelves ſubje& to the govern- 
ment of the Maſſachuſetts, in New England, as by the 
ſubſcription under their hands doth. appear: we the 
camiſſioners, of the general court of the Maſſachuſetts, 
for the ſettling of government amongſt them, and the 
reſt within the way of their charter, northerly 
the full and juſt extent of our line, bave thought meet, 
aud actually do grant, as followeth, vi, 
I. That the hole tract of land beyond the river of 
Piſchatay, northwardly, together with the Iſle or Iſles of 
Sholes, within our ſaid bounds, is and ſhall be hence- 


ran by the name of York- 


2. That the people inhabiring there, ſhall enjoy pro- 
tection, equal acts of favour and juſtice, with the reſt 
of the people inhabiting on the ſouth ſide of the river 
of Piſchatay ; and within the liberties of our whole ju- 
3 That Kittery, ſhall be and remain a townſhip, and 
have and enjoy the priviledges of a town, as W of 
this juriſdiction have and do enjoy. 
4- That they ſhall enjoy the ſame bovnds that are 
clear betwixt town and town, as hath formerly been 
granted when comiſhoners of each bordering town 
* received and returned to our general court their 
urvey. 
5. That both each town. und « every inhabitant ſhall 
have and enjoy all their juſt propricties, titles, and in- 
tereſts, in the houſes and lands which they do poſlets, 
whether by the grant of the town, or of the Indians, 
or of the former * courts. 


[a '6, That 
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3 Thar the town of er by ther fremen 1 
| ens e yearly, to the court of election, and it 
Ee 285 nee yo lend e aach our two ge 
puties, if they think good. 
7. That all the proſe Wait of Kittery, ſhall 
be freemen of the countrie, and having taken the oath 
of freemen, ſhall have liberty to e their votes for 
the elechon of the governour, | and other 
2 officers of the countrie. 
© 7... 
| within themſelves, in the moſt comodious and fit places, 
as authority ſhall ſee meet to uppoint. 
9. That every townſhip" ſhall have three men ap- 
pointed by the county court, to end ſmall cauſes, as 
5 ee in this JurildiBion hath where 
no niagiltrate/or comiffioner reſideth,/ © | 
(0. That the ſhire may or ſhall have three aſſociates 
to 1 ſuch comiſſioners as the preſent comiſſioners or 
the authority of the Maſſachuſetts ſhall fend,” and fuch 
magiſtrate as ſhall voluntarily come unto them from 
time to'time, Na e 
11. That the whole county of Tork, ſhall not be 
drawn unto any ordinary general trainings, out of their 
own county, without their conſent. | 
112. That the inhabitants of Kittery ſhall have alſo 
the ſame priviledges that Dover had upon their coming 
under the government. 
13. That all ſuch as have or ſhall ſubſcribe volup- 
 ratily as the reſt have done before the ending of this 
court ſhall have the priviledge of Indemnity for acts of 
er exerelſed by the former gentlemen until ths 
protelt, and for and in reſpect of ſuch criminal mattets 
as are breaches of penal laws i che whole g un Ne 
| ment; 


p | 
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ment; provided alſo, that each perſon within the county 
hath libertytoappeal wrdectof his caſe, providedalways 
that nothing in this our grant ſhall extend to determine the 
infringing of any perſons right, where poſſeſſion is had, to 
any land or inheritance whether by grant, by patent or 
otherwiſe, but ſuch titles ſhall be left free tobe heard and 


determined by due courſe of law. The comiſſioners 


do intend at their better leaſure to write alſo, their 
grounds and proceedings to this concluſion. Provided 
and it is hereby declared that nothing in this grant 
| ſhall extend to reſtrain any civil action or to review 
former civil cauſes,” 1 review ſhall be brought to 
any of the courts within one year now enſuing. | 

14, And whereas there are certain debts and impoſts 
due to the Inhabitants of Kittery and Agamenticus, 
and ſome debts which are due from them to particular 
perſons” for publick occaſions. It is therefore ordered 
and agreed, that Mr. Nicholas Shapleigh ſhall have 
power forthwith, to collect ſuch ſum or ſums of money 
s are due to the forefaid inhabitants, and pay ſuch 
debts as are juſtly due from them, and give an account 
thereof within one month, to the comiſſioners that ſhall. 
be then in preſent being: and if it ſhall then appear 
that there Is not ſufficient to diſcharge the peoples en- 
gagement it ſhall be ſupplied by way of rate according 
to the former cuſtom. Simion Bradſtreet, Bryan Pen- 
dleton, Thomas Wiggins, Samuel Simonds.” 

On the 22d of the fame month the inhabitants of 
Gorgiana came into a ſimilar ſubmiſſion, and had their 
priviledges preſerved as follows. | 

1 Ae a court holden at a place called Agamenticus or 
Gorgiana aad Nov. 1652, by the comiſſioners of the 
general court of the Maſſachuſetts, The inhabitants 

aforeſaid, 
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** All the liberties and Si bow ſpecified, 
and gramted-uato the inbabltalnta- of [Kitery. - 

2. Further we do conſent that the town now called 
Agamenticus, ſhall be benceforward called York, 
„ þ-+ That oue court ſhall be keept yearly in the (aid 
town, by ſuch magiſtrate or and other 
comiſſioners as the general court af the: Maſſachuſeti 
ſhall from time to time appoint, and for the preſent, by 
ſuch comiſſioners as ſhall be authoxized by the afore. 
faid comiſſioners of the Maffachuſetts, which court 
ſhall have the ſame power far ttial of cauſes civil or 
criminal, ariſing in the county of York, as other coun- 
ty courts have in the Maſſgchuſetts juriſdiction. 
4. That ſuch of the preſent. inhabitants, as ſhall 

take the oath of freedom, ſhall be thenceforth capable 
of giving their votes for the chuice of governour, aſſiſ- 
taut, and other general officers, and of being choſen to 
any of the aforeſaid places of honour and truſt, 

5. It is further agreed, that the inhabitants cf York 
and Kittery {ball ſet out their bounds betwixt them, 
and the inhabitants of Wells and York fhall ſet out 
their bounds betwixt them, within one year next enſu- 
ing, otherwiſe it ſhall be done by commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by the general court, and the head line of York 
bounds into the county ſhall be upon à ſtreight line 
by the ſouth eaſt fide of a certain pond, about two 
miles into the county beyond the northerly. branch of 
a certain marſh, now improved by ſome of the inhab- 
itants of York, and ſo the diviſion lines betwixt the 


towns 
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towns beforementioned, and if it fo fall out, that any 
part of the marſhes now reputed to belong to York, 
and improved by the inhabitants 'thereof, ſhall fall 
within Kittery bounds, yet the propriety of the ſaid 
marſh, ſhall belong to the inhabitants of York, to 
whom it is granted, and-if any of the lands or marſh- 
es, now reputed to belong to Kittery, and improved by 
any of the inhabitants thereof, ſhall fall within the 
Sounds of York, yet the propriety of the ſaid land or 
marſh, ſhall belong to ſuch of the inhabitants of York 
or Kittery, to whom it is granted. Symon Bradſtreet, 
Samuel Symonds, Thomas Wigyine, Bryan Pendleton. 
Recorded 15th February, 1652. _ 
| A true copy of an order made by thoſe commiſſion- 
ers, which tock in Portſmouth to the government of 
the Maſſachuſetts, being on the ſouth fide of the River 
of Piſcataqua at the ſame time they took them in. It 
k ordered that the aſſociates at Piſcataqua ſhall have 
power to trie any r Uni nn though 
no other be ſent unto them.“ 

Upon ſubmiſſion of the people in Kittery, and Vork, 
a general court was held, and the following laws were 
enacted. | 

4 Aa gederal.court of dialen, held at Boſton, the 
18th of May, 2653. It is ordered by this court and 
the authoritie thereof, for preventing of any ſuch trade 
as may bee of dangerous conſequence to ourſelves, as 
the ſtrengthning of perſons in hoſtilities, to our nation 
or ourſelves, that from the publication hereof, all per- 
lons in our juriſdiction are prohibited from carrying 
proviſions, as corne, beefe, peaſe, bread, or porke, &c. 
into any of the plantations of Dutch, or French, inhab. 
ting in any of the parts of America; and in cafe any 

mall 
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ſhall-ſoe doe, they ſhall pay trible the value fo traded, 
upon legall conviction of which, and caution thal be 
giren by all ſhipps, or ſmaller veſſels that ſhall tranſport 
any proviſions for trade, that they ſhall not deliver di. 


cepted · A e pon 
ing as before intended, ſhall not give in caution to the 
double vallue to the clarke of the county courts or to 
the ſecretary at Boſton, where they ſayle from, to aſſure 


his fidelity to this order, hee or they ſhall forfeit ſuch 
veſſell and goods, AA — and 
en eme tt ith +1 

Whereas — of God; che number of 
r divers of which, eſpeci- 
ally in their beginning, are deſtitute of perſons fitly 
qualified to undertake the work of the miniſtry, where - 
by they are neceſſitated to make uſe: of ſuch help as 
they have to exerciſe, and preach publiquely amongſt 


them, by occaſion wheredf perſons of bolder ſpirits and 
erronious principles may take advantage to vent their 
errors to the infecton of their hearers, and the diſturb- 
ance of the peace of the country; for the preventing 
whereof, it is ordered by the court, that no perſon 
ſhall undertake any conſtant courſe of publique preach · 
ing, or propheſying, within this juriſdiction, without 
the approbation of the elders of the four next neigh- 
bouring churches, or of the county court to which the 
place belongs. And if any perſon ſhall after publica- 
ice, the next 


tion of this order, continue ſuch a practi 
magiſtrate or magiſtrates who ſal be informed thereof, 
ſnall forbid ſuch perſon, and who if he ſhall not for- 
beare de ſhall binde him over to the court of afſiltants, 


vn 
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who ſhall proceed wick ſuch perſon according to the 
meritt of the fact. The execution of am! is _ 
pended till the next ſeſſions. en, t 
There having been more than een ee this 
year, by reaſon. of the troubles, and other needful and 
urgent occaGonsgſo.that theannuall country levie will not 
reach to ſatisfacion of our engagements. It is there- 
fore ordered by this court, that the treaſurer thall forth- 
with iſſue out warrants'to the conſtables of the ſeveral! 
townes in the juriſdicion, requiring them to ſigniſie to 
the ſelectmen of each towne, that at the tyme appoint- 
ed for the yerely making of rates, each townes pro- 
portion be as much more as hath been uſually in tyme 
paſt both in regard of lands and eſtates ; and do there- 
fore order the ſelectmen to act herein e 
It is ordered by this court, that the commiſſioners at 
Portſmouth, ſhall have equal power for tryall of actions 
within themſelves to the value of tenne pounds, as Kit- 
tery and Lorke have, which ſhall continue till the 
court ſhall take further order. And the county courts 
of Dover and Portſmouth ſhall annually be held upon the 
laſt Tueſday in June, and the county of Yorkſhire, ſhall 
have their county courts, the Thurſday following. 
The returne of the commiſſioners, who upon the 
commiſſion granted by the general court, bearing date 
the 28th of October, 1652, viz. Mr. Simon Brad- 
ſtreet, Mr. Samuel Simonds, Capt. Thomas Wiggins, 
and Mr. Bryan Pendleton, in obedience to their commiſ- 
hon repuired. to thoſe partes, at their arrival at Kittery 
they ſummoned the inhabitants to appear before them. 
Io the inhabitants of Kittery. |. Whereas the gen- 
erall court holden at Boſton, in the laſt month, did ap- 
point us whoſe names are hereunder written, as by 
their 
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cheir commiſſion under the ſeale' of the colonie of the 
Maſſachuſetts, as doth, or muy appeare, by ſummons to 
aſſemble the inhabitants of this tone together in ſome 
place which we ſhould judge moſt convenient, and to 
declare unto them, our juſt right-an@'intereſt to, and 
juriſdiction over the tract of land where you inhabit, 
requiting their ſubmiſſion thereunto, aſſuring them they | 
ſhall enjoy equall protection and priviledge with them- 
ſelves. This is therefore to-defire you, and in the 
name of the government of the Maſſachuſetts to require 
you and every of you to aſſemble together before us, at 
the houſe of William Everett, between ſeaven and eight 
of the clocke in the morning, the 16th of this preſent 
November, to the end aforefaid, and to ſettle the gov- 
ernment amongſt you, which we hope will tend to the 
glory of God, and to the peace and welfaire of the 
whole. eee 1652, and ſigned, 
| n. Wiggin, 

Att the — RS — 
court was held. And whilſt matters were in debate be- 
tween the inhabitants and the commiſſioners, a com- 
plaint was made againſt one John Burſly, for uttering 
threatening words againſtthe commiſſioners and fuch 
as would ſubmit to the of the Maſſachu- 
ſetts. Michael Brance and Charles Froſt were witneſſes 
againſt the ſaid Burſly. 

——————— raxrh in 
2 ocrndparantroer; upon his ſubmiF 
fion was diſc 

Afﬀter long agitation with the inhabitants about the 
whole buſineſs in hand, they offered to come under the 

t of the Maſſachuſetts, provided that the ar- 


ticles and conditions tendered by themſely es, N 
deni 
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received as the ground thereof, which being wholly 
denied by the commiſſioners, who told them they muſt 
firſt ſubmitt to the government, and then they ſhould 
be readis to afford them ſuch priviledges and immuni- 


ties, as they ſhould thinke meete to grant ; whereupon, 
at length they did ſubmitt as followeth. 


Wee whoſe names are under written doe acknowl- 
edge ourſelves ſubjeQ to the government of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts Bay, in n England. | 

lohn Greene, 
Hughbert Mattome, 
Cowen Willſon, 
William Palmer, 
Jemima Shores, 
John Hoord, 
Thomas Spinny, 
Nathaniel Lord, 
Joſeph Mile, 
Nicholas Shapleigh, 
Anthony Emerie, 
Reynold Jenkins, 
Jobn White, 
Thomas Jones, 
Denis Downing, 
John Andrews, 
Daniel Davis, 
John Diamond, Phillip Babb, 
George Leader, Antipas Manerricke, 
Jonathan Symonds, William Everett. 
Robert Weighmouth, 

The grant to Kittery, November 2cth 16 52. Where- 
3 the towne of Kittery hath acknowledged themſelves 
lubje& to the government of the Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
in New England, as * their ſubſcription under their 

_—_ 


x? 
. * . 
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hands, bearing date the. 36th of this inſtant it doth ap 
pear ; we the commiſſioners of the general court of 
the Maſſachuſetts, for the / ſettling of government a. 
mongſt them, and the reſt within the bounds of thei 
charter, northerly to the full and juſt extent of their 
line, have thought- meete, and ally doe grant as 
followeth, via. © % U. 
= | i. That che whole und of hd beyond the river o 
= Piſcataqua northerly, together with the Iſle of Shoales, 
8 within our faid bounds, is and ſhall be henceforth, a 
county or ſhire, called by the name of Yorkſhire. 
; 2. That the people inhabiting there, ſhall enjoy pro- 
| _ . tecion, equal acts of fayour and juſlice with the reſt of 
| the people inhabiting on the ſouth ſide of the river Piſ- 
cataqua, within the limits of our whole juriſdiction. 
3. That Kittery ſhall be and remain a townſhip, and 
have and n en eee 
the juriſdicion haue and do 
4. That they ſhall enjoy the ſame bounds that are 
there betweene towne and towne, as hath been formerly 
granted, when commiſſioners of each bordering towne 
hath viewed and returned to us or to the general court 
their ſurvey, | 
S. That both each toyme, and every inhabitant ſhall 
have and enjoy all their juſt proprieties, titles and in- 
tereſts, in the houſes and lands which they doe poſſeſſe, 
whether by the grant of the towne, or of the Indians, 
or of the former general courts. 
6. That the town of Kittery by their freemen, ſhall 
ſend one deputie yetely to the court of elecion, and 
that it ſhall be in their liberty, to ſend to each court! ? 


deputies, if they thinke good. | 
| | | | 7. That 


an 0 RE. PRE 


=. 
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7. That all the preſent inhabitants of Kittery, ſhall 
be freemen of the countrie, and having taken the oath 
of freemen, ſhall have liberty to give theit votes for 
the election of "the governouir,' knn, and other 
8. That tlus county of York ſhall have county courts 
within themſelves, in the moſt comodious' and fit places, 
as authority ſhall ſee meet to appoint. 

9. That every townſhip ſhall have. three men ap- 
pointed by the county court, to end ſmall cauſes, as 
other townſhips in this juriſdiction hath, where no 
magiſtrate or comifhoner reſideth. 

10. That the ſhire ſhall or may have three aſſociates 
to aſſiſt ſuch comiſfioniers as the preſent comiſſioners or 
the authority of the Maſſachuſetts ſhall ſend, and ſuch 
magiſtrates as ſhall vey come unto them from 
time to time. 
| 11 That the inhabitants of the county of Yorkſhire, | 
ſhall not be drawn to any ordinary general trainings, 
out of their own county, without their conſent. 

12. That the inhabitants of Kittery ſhall alſo have 
ne ſame priviledges that Dover hath upon their coming 
under this government. 

13. That all ſack as have ot ſhall ſubſcribe volun- 
 larily as the reſt have done before the ending of this 
court ſhall have the priviledge of indemnity for all acts of 
power exerciſed by the former gentlemen until the 
proteſt, and for and in reſpect of ſuch criminal matters 
u are breaches of penal laws within the whole govern- 
ment, Provided that Abraham Cunley hath liberty 
o appeal in reſpect of his caſe, wherein he was fined 
tenne pounds, Anno 1651. $71 

14. Provided always, that nothing in this our grant 
(hail extend to determine the infringing of any perfon's 
tht to any lands or inherntance whether by grant, by pas 

Y tert 
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tent or otherwiſe, where poſſeſſion is had, but ſuch title: 
e ee ene ee ee mee ins 
courſe. of law, 

Provided, and it is W ae nothing i in this 
grant ſhall extend to reſtrain any civil action or review 
for former civil cauſes, which review ſhall be brought to 
any of our courts within one-year now enſuing. 

And whereas there are certam-debts and impoſts 
due to the inhabitants of Kittery and Agamenticus, 
and ſome debts which are due from them to particular 
perſons for pablick occaſions, It is therefore ordered 
and agreed, that Mr. Nicholas Shapleigh ſhall have 
power forthwith, to collect ſuch ſum or ſums of money 
as are due to the aforeſaid; inhabitants, and pay ſuch 
debts as are juſtly due from them, and give an account 
thereof within one month, to the comiſſioners that ſhall 

be then in preſent bebe : and if it ſhall .then appear 
that there is not ſufficient to- diſcharge the peoples en- 
gagement it ſhall be ſupplied by 00 of rate 3 
to the former cuſtom. 
Simon Bradſtreet, | Thomas Wiggin, 
Samuel Simonds, Bryan Pendleton. 

Whereas the generall court holden at Boſton, in 
October laſt, graunted Mr. Nicholas Shapleigh, protec- 
con for one yeare freely to come into the juriſdiction of 
the Maſſachuſetts, and to returne to his owne houſe 
without moleſtation. Wee the commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by the ſaid court to ſettle the civill government a! 
Kittery, &c. upon tl. e requeſt of the ſaid Mr. Shaplcigh, 
have thought meete, and accordingly gr aunted that no 
former judgment or execution —.— obtained by 
any creditor in any court of the Maſſachuſetts again! 
the faid Mr. Shapleigh ſhall be of force againſt his per. 
ſon for one yere from the date of the ſaid protection, 


WOT the place of his habitation is within the 
juriſdiction 
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jutiſdhkeion of the Maſſachuſetts aforeſad; provided 


nevertheleſs, that this priviledge and proteccon now 
granted, ſhall not barre or lett any perſon whatſoever, 


from ſueing or recovering by lawe, any debt due by bill 


or bond or otherwiſe, from the ſaid Mr. Shapleigh, upon 
2 new accont, either in the county court of Yorke or 
Kittery, or within the juriſdicion where any ſuch cread- 
itor may inhabit ; his perſon {till to be free from re- 
ſtraint for the term aforeſaid. Given at Kittery under 
eur hands this 24th November, 1652. 

. 26th November, 1652. Thomas Dourſon, and 
Robert Mendam, were choſen and ſworne conſtables 


ſor the towne of Kittery. Phillip Babb of Hogg Iſland, 


was appointed and authoriſed conſtable for all the lands 
of Shoales, Starre Iland excepted. 

Mr. Hugh Guniſon was licenced to keep an ordinary, 
ad to ſell Au and ſtronge water, and for one yere he 
is to pay but twenty ſhillings the butt. 
| Whereas the generall court held at Boſton in Ofto« 
ber laſt, hath appointed and authorized us whoſe names 
are under written to ſettle the civill government in this 
place of Kittery, now in the county of Yorkſhire, as by 
their commiſſion under the ſeal of this collonie, dated 
28h of the aforeſaid October, doth or may appear. 

We therefore the ſaid commiſſioners, with the free and 
full conſent of the inhabitants of Kittery, have and 
hereby doe conſtitute, and appoint the right truſty Mr. 
Brian Pendleton, Mr. Thomas Withers, commiſſioners, 
and Mr. Hugh Guniſon as an affociate, and inveſted 
tem with full power and authoritie together with one 
Ulitant of the government of the Maſſachuſetts, to 
Keepe yerely one county court at Kittery, and every one 
of their commiſſioners hereby have magiſtratticall pow- 
er to heare and determine ſmall cauſes like as other 
mag iſtrates chat are aſſiſtants have, whether they are of 


N a civill 


+4 


jour. Alſo, eachof theſe comtiſſioners hath hereby pow- 
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1 civill or criminall'nature ; ald power is hereby given 
to the ſaid commiſſioners and aſſociates aſſembling to- 
gether betweene the county courts to heare and deter. 
mine without à jury in the faid towne any cauſe not cx. 
ceeding tenne pounds; any of the ' commiſſioners 
may grant ſummons or ittachments and executions if 
need require. Any of the aid commiſſioners here- 
by have power to examine offenders, to committ to pri- 
ſon unleſs baile be given and taken. Alſo each of theis 
commiſſioners have hereby power when they ſhall judge 
heedful, to bind offenders to the peace and good behar- 


et to adminiſter oattis according to lawe. Alſo marriage 
thall be folemnized by any of the commiſſioners, accord. 
ing to lawe. Alſo the county court Thall appoint a ſhire 
treaſurer, to whom fines and matters of the Ike nature, are 
m be accompted and paid for the uſe ot the country. Allo, 
any of the faid commiſſioners may adminiſter the oath to 
ſuch of the preſent inhabitants as ſhall defire to be made 
free. Alſotwoof theĩs commiſſioners may, till other order 
be taken, graunt or receive lyeences for ordinaries or ſcll 
mg wine, or ſtronge water. Alſo two of the faid com- 
miſſioners hereby have authority to impower military 
officers under the degree of a captain. Alſo power is 
lereby given to two of the ſaid commiſſioners, and they 
are required to enjoyne the towne of Kittery to procure 
the/bookes of lawes and ſuch alfoe as are not yet print. 
ed and enacted ſince the laſt booke came forth in print. 
And it is intended that both grand juries and juries fo! 
triall ſhall be ſumoned for the county e6urt out of York 
and Kittery proportionably. Given under our hands at 
Kittery, this twentieth day of November, 1652. 
Simon Bradſtreet, Thomas Wiggin, 
Samuel Symonds, Brian Pendleton. * 
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„The -roturne of the commiſſioherz, who upon the 
commiſſion granted by the general court bearing date 
28th of October, 165, viz. Mr. Simon Bradſtreet, 
Mr. Samuel Symonds, Capt. Thomas Wiggin, and Mr. 
Brian Pendleton, in order to their commiſſion, after 
they had been at Kittery, repaired to Accomenticug 
or Gorgiana, and ſummoned the inhabitants thereof to 
appeare/ before them. 
| Whereas the geverall ib Boſton in the 
laſt month, did appaint us whoſe names are hercunder 
written, as by their commiſſion under the ſeale of the 
collonie of the Maſſachuſtts, doth or may appeare, by 
ſummons to aſſemble the inhabitants of this towne to- 
gether in ſame place which wee ſhould, judge maſt con- 
yenient; and to declare unto them our juſt right and 
intereſt to and juriſdiccon over the tra of land where 
you inhabit, requiring their ſubmiſſion thereunto, aſſur- 
ing them they ſhall enjoy equal proteccon and priviledge 
with themſelves. This is therefore to deſire you 
in the name of the government of the Maſſachuſetts, to 
require you and every of you to aſſemble together be. 
fore us at the houſe of Nicholas Davis, between ſeaven 
and eight of the clocke on Monday next, in the fore. 
noone, to the end aforeſaid, and to ſeitle the govern- 
ment amongſt you, which we hope will tend to the 
glory of God, and to the peace and welfaire of the 
whole, Datęd the 2oth day of November, 1652, 
... , Subſcribed, 

And was directed to Mr. Nich-] Simon Bradſtreet, 
olas Davis, and Mr. John Davis, Samuel Simonds, 
who were, required and author- 4 Thomas Wiggin, 


ized to warne the inhabitants a- Brian Pendleton. 
boveſaid. .. 


Wi 3 Upon 
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O pon the 224 of November 16 fa, the commiſſion 
ers held their court, and the inhabitants appeared, and 
after ſome tyme ſpent in debatements and many queſ- 
tions anſweredſund objections removed, with full and 
joint conſent; acknowledged themſelves ſubject to the 
of the — in New England; 
only Mr. Godfrey did forbeare; untill the voate was 
paſt by the reſt, and then immediately he did by word 

and voate expreſs his conſent; Alſo the names ol 


re freemen were, 


Francis Rayne, 


Richard Banks, 


Mary Tapp acks. - only, 


Thomas Crockett, Edward Wentom, 
John Alcockey - George Beanton, 
William Dixſon, Mr. William unn, 
Richard S William Moore, 
George Parker, Henry Donell, 
Andrew Everet, Edward Stiet, 
Robert Knight, Rowland Fotngs, 
William Rogers, 5 John Parker, | 
Samuel Alcocke, — | 
Peter Wyer, William Ellingham, 
Philip Adams, John Tuiſdale, ſen. 
Mr. Edward Godfrey, Thomas Curtoones, 
— Lewis, - Silveſter Stover, 
Robert Edge, Thomas Donnell, 
Phillip Hatch, Edward Ruſworth, 
Joſeph Alcocks, John Harker, 
John Davis, Nicholas Davis, 
Nicholas Bond, Sampſon Angier, 
Edward Johnſon, Henry Norton, 
Hugh Gaile, Robert Hetherſe, 
William Gorſfey, William Freathie, 
John Davis, 


John 
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John Tuiſdale, un. Mr. John Gouge, 
Mr. Abraham Preble, Mr. Thomas Wheelwright. 
The commiſſioners (ome after) granted unto them 
ſeverall priviledges and liberties, ſubſcribed under their 
-hands, the ſame which they granted to the whalotanes 
of Kittery, with theſe additions, viz. _ 
Further, wee the commiſſioners aforeſaid doe con- 
ſent and agree that; the towne now called Accomenti- 
cus ſhall henceforth be called Yorke. 
And that one court ſhall be kept yerely in the towne dy 
ſuch magiſtrate or magiſtratesand other commiſſioners, as 
the general court of the Maſſachuſetts, ſhall, from tymero 


tymeappoint, andforthe preſent, by ſuch commiſſioners as 


ſhall be authoriſed by the afore&id commiſſioners of the 
Maſſachuſetts, which court ſhall have the ſame power 
lor trial of cauſes, civill or criminal, ariſing in the coun- 
ty of Yorke, as other county courts e in the Maſſa. 
chuſetts juriſdiccion. 

4. That ſuch of the preſent inhabitants as ſhall take 
the oath of freedom, ſhall be thengeforth capable of 
giving their votes for the choice of governour, aſſiſt- 
ants, and other general officers, and of being choſen to 
any of the aforeſaid places pf honour and truſt. 

. It is agreed that the inhabitants of Yorke and 
Kittery, ſhall ſet out their bounds, betwixt them, and 
the inhabitants of Wells and York, ſhall ſet out their 
bounds within one yere nowe next enſueing, otherwiſe 
it ſhall be done by commillioners appointed by the gen- 
era! court, and the head line of Yorke bounds, into 
the country ſhall be in a ſtreight line by the ſoutheaſt 
| fide of a certain pond, about two miles into the coun. 
iry, beyond the northerly branch of a certain marſhe, 

now improved by ſome of the inhabitants of Yorke, 

14 | and 
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5 and bb 10 the Gelben hes betwixt the townes before 
mentioned. And if it ſhall fo fall out, that any part 
of the marſhes now reputed” to belonge to Yorke and 
improved by any of the inhabitants thereof, ſhall fall 
Within Kittery þounds, yett the ſaid proprietie of the 
— aid marſhe, ſhall belonge to the inhabitants of Yorke, 
to whome it is granted, And if any of the lands or 
marſhes now reputed to belong to Kittery, and im- 
by any of the inhabitants thereof, ſhall fall with. 
in the bounds of Yorke, yett the proprietie of the faid 
Hands or marſh, ſhall belong to ſuck of the juhabitant | 
85 8 n 

| Simon Bradſtreet, | Thomas Wiggin, 
Samuell Simonds, Brian Pendleton. 
| r held ae Yonge the 22d of No- 
l 1652, e 
Mr. n gs een u dees coattble 
Mr. Edward Niſhworth was choſen recorder, and de, 
fired to exercize the place of clarke of the writts. 
Mr. Henry Norton, was choſen marſhall, there. 

John Davis was licenced to keep an ordinary there. 

Then was the commiſſion granted to nt 
* followeth, via. 

Whereas the general court holden at Boſton, in Oc: 
tober laſt, hath appointed and authorized us whoſe 
names are under written, to ſettle the civill government 
in this place, now called Yorke, in the county of 
Yorkeſhire, as by their commiſſion under the ſcale of 
| this colonie, dated the 28th of the aforeſaid October, 
doth or may appeare ; wee therefore, the ſaid commil- 
ſioners, with the free and full conſent of the inhabitants 
of the ſaid towne, have, and doe hereby conſtitute and 
appoint the right truſty Mr. Edward Godfrey, Mr. 
Abraham Preble, Mr, Edward vate. and * 
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ward Riſhworth, commiſſioners, inveſted with full pow. | 


er and authoritie, together with one aſſiſtant of the 
| of the Maſſachuſetts, to keep one county 
court yearely at Yorke, and every of theſe commiſſion. 
ers hereby have magiſtratticall power to heare and de- 
termine ſmall cauſes like as other magiltrates that are 
aſſiſtants have, whether. they are of a civill or criminall 
nature. Alſo power is hereby given to any three of the 
ſaid commiſſioners aſſembling together betweene the 
county courts, to heare and determine (without a jury) 


in the faid towne, any cauſe not exceeding tenne 


pounds, Any of the commiſſioners may graunt ſum- 
mons or attachments and executions if neede require 
any of the ſaid commiſſioners hereby have power to 

examine offenders, to commit to priſon, unleſs bail be giv- 
en and taken, Alſoeachof cheis commiſſioners have here. 
by power to adminiſter oathes according to law. Alſo any 
of the commiſſioners have hereby power when they ſhall 
judge needful, to binde offenders to the peaceor good be- 


haviour. Alſo marriage ſhall be ſolemnized by any of 


the commiſſioners, according to law. Alſo a county 


court ſhall appoint a ſhire treaſurer, to whom fines and 


matters of the like nature, are to be accompted..and 
paid for the uſe of the county. Alſo any of the ſaid 
commiſſioners may miniſter the oath to ſuch of the 
preſent inhabitants as ſhall be made free. Alſo two of 
theſe commiſſioners may, till other order be taken, 
grant or renew licences for ordinaries or ſelling wine 
or ſtronge water. Alſo two of the faid commiſſioners 
hereby have authoritie to impower military officers un- 
der the degree of a captaine. | Alſo power is hereby 
given to two of the faid commiſſioners, and they are 
required to enjoyne the towne of Yorke to precure the 


Pookes of lawes, and ſuch alſo as are not yet printed 


and 
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and enacted ſince the laſt booke came forth i in print; 
and it is intended that both grand juries and juries for 
triall ſhall be ſummoned for the county court out of 
.Yorke and Kittery, proportionably. Given under our 
Mun. this a zd of November, A652... 

_ - Symon Bradſtreet. Thomas Wiggin, 
Samuel Simonds, Brian Pendleton. 
I) be court having viewed this retourne of the com. 

miſſioners at | Kittery, &c. do approve thereof, and or. 
ders that due and harty thanks be rendered for their 
paines and ſerviee therein. 

ITzhis is a true copie ofthe faverall lawes made at the 
firſt ſeſſions. of the general court, with the retourne of 
the aQts of the commiſſioners, nnn. taken out of 
the court records. + 
Ihe towns of York, and Kittery, being thus brought 
Ink ſubmiſſion» to Maſſachuſetts, the ſame principles 
which affected their ſubjugation claimed with e- 

qual force, a ſuperintendency over the towns farther 
eaſt. Wells, Cape Porpoiſe, and Saco, had but litile 
communication with the other towns abovementioned. 
The roads were not made through the wilderneſs, nor 
was the diitance from the one to the other well known. 
Wells was without the Province of Lygonia, but the 
idea entertained by Maſſachuſetts with reſpect to the 
extenſion, of their patent, was equally oppoſed to the 
exiſtence of that province, as to the voluntary affoctat- 
ed governments at Portſmouth, Dover and Gorgiana. 
Commiſhoners were therefore appointed in the year 
1652, to reduce Wells, Cape Porpoiſe, and Saco, to 
the ſame obedience as had been conſented to by York 
and r Yo 


Governour 
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Governour Bellingham, and others, were on the 
commiſſion; they repaired to Wells and opened their 
court in form. Their report, with the conſequent ju- 
dicial proceeding, and the continuanee of the arrange- 
ment made'by the ane ee are the oolly evidence 
of the tranſaction. 

The court could not get any farther than Wells for 
want of a road to travel in; beſides, as there was a 
government at Saco, eſtabliſhed by the commiſhoners 
of the parliament only ſive years before, there might 
have - been ſome hazard in going there with their 
commiſſion. A number of the people of Cape Por- 
poiſe, and Saco, attended at Wells on the th of 
July, 1653, and ſubſcribed to a form, or cor- 
enant of ſubmiſſion, drawn up by the commil- 
ſioners, and were admitted to the dignity of tree- 
men. But among the names of thoſe who ſubmitted 
we do not find thoſe of Vines, Benython, or any of 
the advocates of Gorges or Rigby. This diviſion of 
intereſt wore a threatening aſpect, and it was a matter 
of great importance to form a balance for it. The 
men who ſubmitted, were generally thoſe who had tak- 
en lands by poſſeſſion, and withed an affurance of the 
ſame from ſome power who did not expect a very val- 
uable conſideration. The commiſſioners quieted all 
who ſubmitted, in poſſeſſion of their lands, and gave 
them the priviledge of freemen. They alſo granted 
ads to the inhabitants for publick purpoſes, and by 
| that means obtained a majority in favour of the Maſ- 
lachuſetts government. 

The return of the commiſſioners is as conciſe a de- 
(cription of the whole buſineſs as can be given, and 
13 therefore inſerted at large, 


« At 
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At a general coutt called by thei governour and 
council, and heid at Boſton. the goth of Auguſt, 165g. 
The return of the commuſſioners, who upon the 
commiſſion granted by the genetal court, bearing date 
_ the yth of June, 1653, viz. Richard Bellingham, Id. 
deputy governour, Capt. Thomas Wiggins, Daniel 
- Denniſon, ſerjeant major general, Edward Rawſon Scc. 
retary, and Mr, Benjamin Pendleton, who in order to 
their commiſſion, repaired to Wells, and ſent out ſum. 
mons to the inhabitants of Wells, Saco, and Cape Por- 
pus, to appear before them the th of-July, 1653. 
At Wells, Ath of July, 1653, at Mr. Emerſon's houſe, 
the commiſſioners above mentioned, by virtue of their 
commiſſion above mentioned, held and kept court there, 
and cauſed the inhabitants of Wella, by name, particu. 
larly to be called according to their ſummons, and thoſe 
whoſe names are hereunder written, made their appcar- 
ance and acknowledged themſelves ſubject to the gov- 
ernment of Maſſachuſetts, as witneſs their hands this 
ath July, 1653. | ee 
+ Jofeph Emerſon, _. - © Joſeph Bowles, 


Ezekiel Knight, | Ino. Thing, 
Ino. Gooch, Ino. I. Barrett, ſen. 


After their ſubjection, the com: miſſioners jud;;2d it 
meet to grant ihem to be freemen, and according!y ad- 
miniſtered the oath of freemen to them. And tor the 
better effecting the ends of their commiſſion they ap- 
pointed Jonathan Thing to be conſtable for one whole 
year, and gave him the conſtable's oath accordingly. 
And whilſt the names of the inhabitants of Woll, 
were calling over, William Wardell, one of the inhab- 
itants there, coming by, was called to come in aud an- 
ſwer to his name, which he refuſed un 

| 3 turned 
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totned his back on the court, for which eontempt the 
court granted out a warrant to the conſtable to fetch 
the ſaid William Wardell before them to anſwer his 
contempt, and ſo adjourned the evurt to Mr. Ezekiel 
Knight's; to which place the conſtable brought the ſaid 
Wandel the reſt of the inhabitants of Wells accom- 
panying him. The court demanding a reaſon of the 
ſaid Wardell for his eohtemptuous behaviour, who ex- 
cuſed himſelf that his intent was not to contemn the 
tourt, but rather to endeavour to get the reſt of the in- 
habitarits of "Wells, that had not appeared, to come in 
and make their appearance. The court at the requeſt 
of the inhabitants, who promiſed the foid Wardell 
ſhould be forthcoming the next day, diſmiſſed the ſaid 
Wardell; and adjourned the*court till the next day at 
eight of the clock, at whieh time the court met again, 
und the inhabitants of Wells were called according to 

their ee and vl _ . themſelves as 
followeth('- - 

We whoſe names are dere ae nee fakabltants 
of Wells, do hereby freely acknowledge ourſelves ſub- 
ect to the government of Maſſachuſetts, as witneſs our 
hands this 5th of July, 1653. 

Francis Littlefield, j un. Thomas Littlefield, 

Nicholas Cole; Hlenty Boads, 

William Cole, Ino. Wadly, 

William Wardell, Edmund Littlefield, 

Samuel Auſtin, Ino. Saunders, 

William Homans, no. White, 

Ino. Wakefield, Ino. Buſh, 

Thomas Millot, Robert Wadly, 

Auth. Littlefield, - Prancis Littlefield, ſen. 

Ino. Barrett; jun. | 8 
The 
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be e court at the requeſt of the inhabitants, accepted 
the fobmiliing of William Wardell, and to theſe above. 
mentioned alſa, the commiſſioners granted they ſhould 
be freemen, and in open court gave them the freeman's 
dach. And further, whereas the town of Wells hath 
acknowledged themſelves ſubject to the government of 
the Maſſachuſetts Bay in New England, as by their 
ſubſcriptions may appear; we the commiſſioners of the 
general court of the Maſſachuſetts, for the ſettlement of 
government amongſt them and the reſt within the 
bounds of their charter, northerly to the full and juſt 
extent.of their * have menen ee and do 0. 


grant, 
1. That Wells hall dos cownibipby irc and ch 
ſhall be a part of Vorkſhire, and ſhall enjoy protection, 


equal acts of favour-and juſlice withitheireſt of the in- 
habuants on the ſouth fide of the river Piſcataqua, 
within the limits of our juriſdiction, and enjoy the priv- 
iledges of a towne as others of the juriſdiction have and 

do enjoy, with all other liberties and priviledges to oth- 
er inhabitants in our juriſdiction. 
2. That every inhabitant ſhall have and enjoy all their 
juſt proprieties, titles and intereſt, in the houſes and 
lands which they doe poſſeſs, whetlſer by grant of the 
town poſſeſſion, or of the former general court. 

3. That all the preſent inhabitants of Wells hall 
be freemen of the country, and having taken the oath 
of freemen, ſhall have liberty to give their votes for the 
election of the governors, aſſiſtants and othergeneral ol: 
ficers of the'county. 

4. That the ſaid town of Wells ſhall have three men 
approved by the county court from year to year, to cad 


{mall cauſes as other townſhips in the juriſdiction hath 
| where 
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preſent year Mr. Henry Boade, Mr. Thoctas Wheel - 
wright, and Mr. Ezekiel Knight, are appointed and 
authorized commiſſioners to end all ſmall cauſes under 
forty ſhillings, according to law. And further, theſe 
commiſſioners or any two of them, are and ſhall be 


impowered and inveſted with full powers and author*- 


ties, as magiſtrates to keep the peace, and in all civil 
cauſes to grant attachment and executions, if need re- 
quire. Any of the ſaid commiſſioners have power to 
examine offenders, to commit to priſon, unleſs bail be 
giren according to law, and where theſe, or any of 
theſe, they ſhall judge needful, they ſhall have power to 
bind offenders to the peace, on good behaviour. Allo, 
my of the commiſſioners have power to adminiſter 
caths according to law, alſo, marriages ſhall be ſolemn - 
ized by any of the commiſſioners according to law. 
It is further hereby ordered and granted, that for this 
preſent year Mr. Henry Boad, Mr. Thomas Wheel- 
wright, Mr. Ezekiel Knight, John Wadley, and Ino. 
Gooch, ſhall be ſelectmen, to order the prudential af- 
fairs of the town of Wells for this year. 

Mr. Henry Boad, Mr. Thomas Wheelwright, and 
Mr. Ezekiel Knight, took their reſpective oaths as 
commiſſioners or. aſſociates | uſed to do. Laſtly, it i 
granted that the inhabitants of Wells, ſhall be from 
ume to time, exempted from all public rates, and that 
they ſhall always bear their own charges of the courts, 
arii2g from among themſelves. Mr. Joſeph Bowles, 
was appointed Clerk of the writs to * ee at- 
tachments, &c. 

Mr. Ezekiel Knight is appointed to be and jury- 
man tor the town of Wells for one year, and took his 

| \_ oath 
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oath accordingly. . The cauſe between Morgan Howell, 
and Ino. Baker, is continued and referred to be deter- 
mined by the next county court in Yorkſhire. Ino. 
Baker did hiniſelf bound in twenty pounds 
to. Richard Ruſſel, gent. treaſurer af the Maſſachu- 
ſetts jutiſdiction, on this condition that he ſhall appear 


befote the next county ccurt in Vorkſhire, to anſwer 


the ſuid action or complaint againſt Howell, 
Several articles were exhibited againſt John Baker for 
abuſive and approbrious ſpeeches uttered by him againſt 
the miniſter and miniſtry, and for upholding private 
meetings and prophecying ta the hindrance and diſturb. 
ance of. aſſemblings, ſome of which being proved 
againſt him, he tendered voluntarily to deſiſt from pro- 


phecying publickly any more. The coutt proceeded 
to cenſure him to be bound to his good behaviour, and 


forbad him any more to preach in this juriſ- 
diction. John Baker did | accordingly acknowledge 
himſelf bound in twenty pounds to Mr. Richard Rufſcll, 
treaſurer of the Maſſachuſetts, on this condition, that 
he will be of good behaviour between this and the next 
county court, and make his appearance at the fad 
bourly if he be in this juriſdiction. 

That the commiſſioners of the Maſſachuſetts, for 
ung the government at Wells, Cape Porpus, and 
Saco, being informed of ſeveral differences 3 
the inhabitants of Wells, which were principally oc 
caſioned, as was profeſſed in tle court, by thoſe that 
called themſelves of the church there, which differences 
we were very deſirous to compoſe, and therefore ucte 
willing to be iaformed of the proceedings of thoſe per- 
ſons, and the ſucceſs of their church eſtate, After we 
had heard what both parties would ſay, with the rela- 


tion n of Mr. Boad, Edmund Littlefe!d, and William 
Wardeil, 
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Wardell, we were fully ſatisfied thit their church rela- 
tion was difolved, whetetipon we adviſed tliem to de- 
ſiſt from further diſturbance of that place by aſſerting 
their pretended ehureh relation, and to apply themſelves 
for the future to ſome other courſe, which might con- 
duce mere to the peace and ſettlement of the place, 
which if they ſhall neglect to do and ſhall continue their 
ungrounded affertion of their church relation, we pro- 
feſs ourſelves bound to bear witneſs agairiſt them for 
endangering the diſturbence of the peace and welfare 
of thoſe people unto-whom (wee have cauſe to hope 
through the bleſſing of God) our endeavours for their 
. their good, will prove ſucceſsful ; and do therefore 
earneſtly deſire they may not be rendered fruitleſs by 
thoſe eſpecially who profeſs themſelves before oth- 
ers to be the children of peace. The court alſo pro- 
ceeded to make this proteſtation, which was by the 
marſhall pubtickly publiſht. 1 a 

Whereas we have declared the right of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts g6vernment'to the town of Wells, Cape Por- 
pus and Saco, and the inhabitants thereof being ſum- 
moned, did appear before us at Wells on the 5th of 
July 1653, and acknowledged themſelves ſubject there- 
unto, and took the oath of freemen and fidelity to the 
ſaid government, which by us, their commiſſioners, 
have appointed and ſettled a government over them. 
We do therefore, hereby proteſt 2gainſt all perſons 
whatſoever that ſhall challenge juriſdiction or exerciſe 
ay act of authority over them or over any other per- 
ons to the northward, inhabiting within the limits of 
our patents, which doth extend to the latitude of forty 
three degrees, forty three minutes, ſeventy two ſeconds, 
of northerly latitude, but what ſhall be derived from us 
the commiſſioners of the general court of the Maſſa- 
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Gen, Given under our hands at Wells in the 
county of York, 6th of July, 2683. Signed, 
- Richard Bellingham, Edward Rawſon, 
wy Thomas Wiggin, | Benjumnin Pendleton 
lt wazordeted allo, that the fele®tmen: of the town 
of Wells ſhall, and are hereby impowered to appoint a 
meet a Hrgks enter 
tainment of 
© . ». John Saunders and ee ian e ſerjeants, 
are appointed to. exerciſe the ſoldiery there. 
At a court held at Wells by the abovementioned 
commiſſion the th July, 1653. e 
+. The inhabitants of Saco being by name, particular- 
Jy called, made their appearance acccording to their 
ſummons, and thoſe whoſe names are hereunder writ- 
ten acknowledged themſelves ſubject to the govern- 
ment of the Maſſachuſetts, as-witneſs their bands this | 


th of July, 1653. 


Thomas Williams, 
William Stradlock, 
- -Chriſtopher Hobbs, 
. Thomas Redding, 
Ino. Weſt, Richard Cowman, 
Thomas Hale, XRalph Triſtream, 
Richard Hitchcock, George Barlow, 
James Gibbins, * Henry Waddock. 


The commiſſioners judged it meete to grant them to 
be freemen, and accordingly gave them the freemen' 
cath which they took in open court. And whereas 
the inhabitants of Saco have acknowledged themſelves 
ſubje& to the government of the Maſfachuſetts Bay in 
New e by their ſubſeriptions may appear. We 


the neee of the . court of the Maſſachu- 
ſetts 


„ 
"I * Pg 
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fetts for the ſettling of government amongſt them and the 
reſt within the bounds of their charter northerly to the 
full and juſt extent ORR, cad 
' do actually grant, | 

t. That Saco dall be atownſkip by itſelf and allways 
ſhall be a part of Yorkſhire, and ſhall enjoy protection, 
equal acts of favour and juſtice with thereſt of the people 
inhabiting on the ſouth fide of the river of Piſcataqua, or 
any other within the limits of our juriſdiction, and enjoy 
the priviledges of a towne as others of the juriſdiction 
| have and do enjoy, with all other libettlcs and priviledg- 
es to other inhabitants in our j 

2. That every inhabitant ſhall have and enjoy all their 
juſt proprieties, titles and intereſt, in the houſes and 
lands which they doe poſſeſs, whether by grant of the 
town poſſeſſion, or of the former general court. 

3. That all the preſent inhabitants of Saco ſhall 
be freemen of. the county, and having taken the oath 
of freemen, ſhall have liberty to give their votes for the 
election of the N general of · 
ficers of the country. 

4. That the bad town ſhall have three men ape 
proved by the county court from year to year, to end 
ſmall cauſesnsother the townſhips in the juriſdiction have 
where no magiſtrate is according to law; and for the 
preſent year Mr. Thomas Williams, Robert Booth, 
and John Weſt, are appointed and authorized to 
end all. ſmall cauſes under forty ſhillings, ac- 
cording to law. And further, theſe commiſſion- 
ers or any two of them, are and ſhall be impow- 
ered fg inveſted with full power and authori- 
ty, as a magiſtrate to keep the peate, and in all civil 
cauſes to grant attachments and execution, if need re- 
quire. Any of the ſkid comtniflioners have power to 

| 4; By examine 
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_  exatiine-6ffenders; ts commit" to priſon/ unleſs bail be 
given according to law, and where theſe, or any of 
theſe, they ſhall judge needful, they-fhratl have power to 
| bind offenders to the peace, on good behaviour. Alſo, 
—_— the commiſſioners have power to adminiter 
oaths according to law, alſo marriage ſhall be ſolemn. 
ind by any of — We 36 Dep law. 
It is further hereby ordered and granted, that for this 
preſent year Mr. Thomas / Robert Booth, 
and Ino. 2 ſhall be the ſelectmen to order the 
ptudential affairs of the town of Saco for this year, and 
they took their ue b of aſ- 
ſociatss uſed to do. * tan 
Laſtly it is granted thin aheinhavitins of Sao ſhall 
be from time to time exempted from all publick rates 
and that they ſhall bear their on charges of 
the courts, and ariſing from amongſt themſelves, 
Ralph Trentrum was conſtable there, and 
took his oath} William Stradiock was appointed 
clerk of the writs there, atrd alſo uu fry man for 
this year, and took his oath, 0 
Richard Hitcheock,-- was appointed ani ase 
as a ſerjeant to exerciſe the ſoldiery at Saco. 
Ihe commiſſioners being informed that John Smith, 
ef Saco is neceſſarily detained from coming to yield 
ſubjection to the government, and that it is his deſire 
to ſubject himlelFto- the government, they do grant 
that on his aeknowledgement of ſubjection to this gor- 
errment any two of the commiſhoners at Saco 112", 
and hereby have kiberty to give him the oath of a fre- 
man. The like on the like terms is granted to 
the commiſſioners of Wells to adminiſter the like cath 
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to Richard Ball, Richard Moore, Per. Arthur 
Wormſtall and Edward Clark. * 

The commiſſioners being informed that 8500 f is 4. 

titute of a good miniſter, hate is much deſired that 

all due care be taken to attain the fame, and in the 
mean time that their peace may be preferved,. they do 
declare and order that Robert Booth ſhall have liberty 
to exereiſe his giſts for the ediſication of the people 
there. Several perſons complainimg that George Barlow 
is a diſturbance to the place. The commiſſioners at 
their requeſt thought it meet to forbid the ſaid Barlow 
any more publickly to preach or prophecy there vader 
the penalty af ten pounds for every offence, 

It is ordered that dhe inhabitants of Wells Sacoand 0 
Cape Porpus, ſhall make ſuſſieient highways within 
their towns from houſe” to houſe, and clear and fit for 
foot and art, before the next county court, under the 
penalty of ten pounds for every town's defect in this 
particular, and that they lay out a ſufficient highway 
for n towns and towns within that 
time, 

At a court held at Wells, 4th July, 155 The in- 
habitants of Cape Porpus was called and made their 
appearance according to their ſummons and acknowl- 
edged themſelves ſubjeQ to the government ot the Maſ- 
ſachuſeits as followeth.- | | 

We whoſe names are underwritten do 1 
our{clves ſubject to the government of Wailachuletts, as 


witneſs our hands, 


Morgan Howell, 08 00 Batons, 
Chriſtopher Spurrell, Gregory Hoſkeries, 
Thom Mas Warner, Peter Tuebatt, | 


marie 5 1 | Griſlin 
6% 23 | 
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„ 
no. Baker, $74 18. „ 


Filliam Renolls; — ö 

To theſe hows ant alſo the none 
granted they ſhould be freemen, and in open court 
gave them the'freemen's oath. And further, whereas 
— Cape Porpus, have a 
ſelves ſubje& to the government of the 
Bay in New England, as by their 
the commiſſioners o the gut 
the Maſſachuſetts for the ſettling of government among 
them and the reſt within the bounds of their charter, 
W ee 
thought meet and do actually grant, 
2. That Cape Porpus, ſhall be 2 — by itſelf 
and always ſhall be a part of Yorkſhire, and ſhall en- 


joy equal protection, act of fuvour and juſtice, with 
the reſt of the people inbabiting' on the ſouth ſide of 
the river Piſcataqua or any other within the limits of 


our juriſdiction, and enjoy the privileges of a town, as 


others of the juriſdiction have and. do enjoy with all 


other liberties and priviledges granted to e inhabi- 
tants in our juriſdiction.» © 

2. That exery inhabitant ſhall have ee all their 
juſt proprieties, titles and intereſt in the houſes and 


lands which they do poſſeſs whither by grant of the 


. towns poſſeſſion or of the former general court. 
3. That all the preſent inhabitants of Cape Porpus 
ſhall: be freemen of the country, aud having taken the 
oath of freemen, ſhall have liberty to give their votes for 
the election of the governour, aſſiſtants and other gen. 
eral officers of the country. 
Morgan Howell of Cape Porpus, did acknowledge 
himſelf bound in fifty pounds to. the treaſurer of the 
© county 


». *uy 
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tion againſt John Baker, at the next county court to be 


held at York. TEE. eee en 
conſtable there. 


Gregory Jefferys was choſen a grand juryoan there. 
2 —, 


* 
Capt. Nicholas Shapleigh was choſen aner £ er 
the county of Yorkſhire, and is allowed. _ 
Richard Bellingham, Daniel Denniſon,” 
deputy -- Edward Rawſon. 
The court having viewed this return by the com · 
miſſioners that went to Wells,Saco, and Cape Porpoiſe, 
do approve thereof, provided that the county of York, 
bear their proportion af charge equal to and with other 
ſettlers. And ordered that due and hearty thanks be 
rendered to them by this court, for their pains and ler- 
vices therein, and ſhall be and ready to make 
them further ſatisfaQtion in the grant of ſome lands to 
each of chem, reſpectively, when any ſhall be preſented. 
The matter of religion had a great effect on the minds 
of the people: hence aroſe the objection which is men. 
tioned in the proceedings of the commitllioners, tha: 
the inhabitants of Cape Porpoiſe could not ſubmit con- 
ſiſtently with the tenor and obligation of their church 
government. The commiſſioners in the plenitude of 
their power, diſſolved the chureh connexion, and thus 
relieved the eonſciences of thoſe, who were labouring un. 
der thoſe ſeruples.”- n. 

John Smith was one of the grantees of the Plough 
Patent, and did not perſonally ſubmit; but the com- 
millonerg readily received his excuſe of ill health, me 
took Re We mn Proxy. 


2 


24 


nn 


ln — rag Edward Riſfororch was a member 
F A eb at Bolton, from Vork, and John 

incall from Kittery ; he then lived in that part cf 
Kittery which is now bal bn at Bhs Iboſe 
towns continued from 
ſend repreſentatives to. en 
A hag been ee * — 
had weight with thoſe inhabitants of Sacoyho ſubmit. 
ted to Maſſachuſetts. This o is ſupported by 
the fact, as recorded. on Saco... records, that on the 
twelfth.of July 1653, the freemen of Saco met and ad. 
mitted many others to that frgedom,. which they had 
obtained from the commiſfioners; and divided the 
meadows among them. Edward Rigby, in his letter of 
165, charges his agents. chere, with embegzclling his 
property. There was not much order eſtabliſhed under 
the regulation of 165. there was a party ſtill oppoſed 
to Maſſachuſetts, the * hb ne, Joſlylyn, 
Jordon, and Benython. ... Ts OE 

This Benython he gol fon of Richard, vbo firl 
came over ig Saco. 1t is not certain when Richard 
made his exit. His grave remains on the eaſt ſide of Saco 


river, at a place called Rendezvous Point.“ He could 


neyer be cordial to Maſſachuſetts, which had invaded, 
and taken the Province of Maine from Gorges. 


Of all che men x ho were named by Gorgesas counſel- 


lors, none af them have left any poſterity of the male 
line in the territory, nor is the name of any one of 
rere that of s. to he found in New 
TED England. 
„ The Ne were warm Ade in thoſotiqnes, which occaſſon 

ed an illnatured inſcription on the grave of the patentce. 

Here lies Benighton the ſagamore of Saco, 

He liyed a rogue, and dicd a knave, and went to H eckcn.cck ov 
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England. He continued in the Province of Maine, 
uaul Scarborough was deſtroyed by the Indians, and 
then went ith AGES LR where bis you 
terity remain. 

Jordan ind fi in his rig ht in the 
plough patent, as has been already mentioned. Hen - 

ry Jocelyn emoved to Scarborough as one of Gorges 
— Theſe, together with John Benython, were 
principals in the oppoſition to Maſfachuſctts. In the 
year 1657, that government found it necefiary to 
take deciſive meaſures againſt them; and therefore 
cauſed. Joſſylyn and Jordon to be appreheaded, and 
bound to appear before the general court in Boſton, 
Benython ſo that he could not be appre- 
hended, w hereupon e general court iſſued an cdict 
of outlawry againſt him, which yet remains on the gen- 
eral court records, and from a copy of which, here giv- 
en, we may judge of the determined reſolution of the 
government of Maſſachuſetts, to ſupport its authority 
in every part of the Province of Maine. 

Colony of Maſſachuſeta Bay. At a general court 
held 16 $8,—Wherea the town of Saco, within the line 
of our pattent, in or near the bounds whereof lohn 
Bonighton liveth, have generally ſubmitted themſelves 
and their lands to the government and juriſdiction of 
the Maſſachuſetts: and whereas there are great and 
frequent complaints made to-this court, by ſeveral cred. 
ible perſons, that the faid Bonighton, attending no 
government, doth moleſt both his neighbours, and 
others that occaſionally traffie gr fiſh in thoſe parts, and 
by his outrageous carriages hath maimed ſome, and 
put others in danger of their lives, by his lawleſs and 
inperious actions. And whereas legal courſes have 

been 


im accordingly; 
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been taken, and much patience Ive been uſed fer his 
reducement into ſome tollerable demeanor, hitherto not 
only in vain, but inſtead of .complyance; he hath ſent 
contemptuous and rayling returns to this government 
or authority here. W this court conſider. 
ing the premiſes, doth declare the ſaid Bonighton a reb. 
el, or common and intend” to proceed againſt 
yet becauſe this court is very loth to 
uſe extremities, if it may ſtand with our peace 
and honor to exerciſe ſome further delay, therefore this 
court doth hereby expreſs themſelves willing to give 
che ſaid Bonighton time till the firſt day of Auguſt 
next, peaceably to render bimſelf bis Incode of 

—— governor, and ſuch other of the magiſtrates as — 
then be in or near Boſton, that his caſe being duly an 
ſeaſonably conſidered, there may be ſueh an iſſue — 
to the ſame, as ſhall be meet; which elemency thus 
tendered, if neglected or conterned, it is reſolved by 
this court, to proceed againſt him as a rebel or common 
enemy, to the people of theſe parts of New England 
and this government, in ſpecial to the people inhabiting 
near unto the place of his reſidence. And further this 
court doth impower any perſon that hath ſubmitted to 
this government aſter the firſt of Auguſt, io apprehend 
the ſaid Bonighton by force, and bring him, alive or 
dead, to Boſton, declaring and proclaiming, that who- 
ſoever ſhall ſo do, ſhall have twenty pounds paid him 
for his ſervice to the country, out of the common trea- 
fury, which may be levied, with other charges, upon 
the ſaid Bonighton, his eſtate.” 

Jordan and Joffylin appeared in 1657, before the 
general court at Boſton, and had their recognizance 


diſchorged. Benython held cut until the next year, 
Which 
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when he made his ſubmiſſion, and had the procels, or 
edict of eutlawry againſt him reverſed. 

A court was holden e in Joby 1688, by 
Samuel Symonds, Thomas Wiggins, Nicholas Shap- 
leigh,-and Edward Riſhworth, who were ſtiled, © the 
commilange afiche enteral court for ſettling of the 
civil government in the remote parts of our patent.“ 

A of pardon was iſſued by the commiſ. 
fioners for Benython, in the words following, as it ſtands 
recorded in the records of York county. 

* Whereas John Benighton for ſeveral offences mer.. , 
tioned in a proclamation of the laſt general court, had 
time aforded him for his yielding himſelf into the hands 
of authority; and to give — touching the ſame, 
otherwiſe after the firſt of September to ſtand in peril 
of his life, as by the faid proclamation doth appear, and 
whereas the court ſent us their commiſſioners, whoſe 
names are hereunder written, inveſted with power, 
amongſt other things, to grant protection and immuni- 
ties, and to ſetthe the government in Yorkſhire to the 
utmoſt extent of their line 5 the mid Benighton did 
appear before us, ſetting in open court, and 
after ſome time ſpent in ſetting forth the evils of ſuch 
miſcarriages, and provoking offences, as were ſet forth 
in ſaid proclamation mentioned, he the ſaid Benighton, 
made his full and ſatisfying acknowledgement under 
his hand, and yielded, and ſubſcribed his ſubjection to 
this government, whereby any man may now have his 
legal courſe in any civil action againſt him. The peo- 
ple of theſe parts, alſo having fully ſubmitted themſelves 
unto the government of the Mafiachuſetts ; wherefore 
we thought it neceſſary forthwith, to make this matter 
known throughout the country, that the dangers of the 


his 


L 
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liſe of we ſaid John Benighton may, be prercnted, 
which if henceforth any hould agempt it, is contrary 

do the intent of the general, court, the end being ob- 
tained which was intended, namely, his zeducement; 
and we hereby declare eee Brel by the 
commiſſionets. 

Though the veneral cont had extended the juriclic- 
non of the Maſſachuſetts Zovernment, as far as Fal. 
mouth, yet the magiſtrates were cautious of going tur, 
ther at that time. In the year 1657, one Elizabeth 
Way, c:mmenced an action againſt Thomas Purchas, 
who was an ancient ſettler at Pegypicott, and he having 
pleaded to the courts . the jury returned a 
verdict in his ſavour. But the,commiſlionezs who held 
the court, being zealous in the execution o cheir com- 
miſſion, refuſed to record the verdict; whereupon the 
cauſe, according to the then exiſting laws, was brought 
before the general court at Bolton, to be decided there. 
The general court, upon a conſideration of the matiet, 


aid they were not ſatisfied that the plantation where 


Purchas lived, was within the Maſfachgtetts juzi:cic- 
tion; but in 1671, they employed Mounijoy to ru 2 
new patent line, and carried it 5 of the mouth of 
SagadCabogk, _ 

The equnatry from Faimguth inclubzely, to Piſcata- 
qua River, was in a ſtate of obedience io the Maflactu- 
ſetts, and there appeared to be rranquillity ellabluned 
for three or foyr years. At this period howerc!, the 


government had doubts of its property in the ſoil, aud 


therefore allowed individuals to purchaſe of the nativcs, 
neatly all the lands in the Diſtrict. | 
There was, ſoon after, a violent oppoſition to the 


government, on an idea of reviving the prov: *nccs of 
Colg Ces 
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Gorges and Rigby. In 1664, the government regrant- 
cd all the lands in Falmouth: and in that year William 
Hilton of Arundle, was ſined for tearing off the ſeal 
of a wartunt for electing a deputy, in open contem pt 
of the authority. Francis Chapernoon, Nicholas Shap- 
leigh, Richard. Hitchcocke, Triſtram Stone, James 
Gibbitis, Nicholas Edgcomb, Edward Saunders, John 
Smith, Themas Rogers, John Broughton, were puniſh- 
ed for oppoſing the government. Thomas Wiggins was 
fined for ſwearing by God, that if a Giſh of fiſh which 
ke had ia his hands, was poil6n, he would give it to 
the Bay magiſtrates. When he was brought into court 
ke denied their authority, and ſaid he was a marſhall 
under Gorges; but he was laid under bonds for his 
food behaviour. The town of Scarborough, was fin- 
ed for difobedience, and Robert Ford was fined for 
ſaying that John Cotto was a liar and had gone to 
hell. Francis Neal, and Francis Small were puniſhed 
for contempt. That Francis Small, was in company 
with Nicholas Shapleigh, and had purchaſed large tracts 
of land of the Indians in the” country, between the 
Offipees, which is held under his purchaſe at this day. 
Gorges in ſelling his province to Maſſachuſetts, re- 
ſerved to William Phillips, the lands which Phillips 
had purchaſed of the Indians. The deeds of Phillips 
and Small were, in ſome inſtances, incompatible. 
Small had been obnoxions to the government, u 
when it was poſſeſſed of Gorges“ right, Small becar 
diſcouraged and went away to Plymouth colony, — 
lis title was dormant until 1770, when the claim was 


revived by his heirs, and ſupported by proof of their 
anceſtors? 1 * 


When 
2 Depaſitions i in trial at York, Small's proprietors, v. Libby. 
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When John Benython died in net Khun; be left 


a daughter, who married Richard Foxwell, who in her 
right became ſeized of Benython's half of che patent 
to Lewis and Benython, a part of which is now in the 


When Charles II. was reſtored to his kingdom, he 
did not contend: againſt the extent of the charter, but 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh a royal government over the whole 

When his commiſſioners arrived in New England, 
the old claim under Garges began to revive.. In 1665, 
Robert Carr, George Cartwright, and Samuel Maver- 
ick, the commiſſioners: from Charles, came into the 
Province of Maine, and attempted to ere& a govern- 
iſtrates under the duke of York, and in the name of 
the king. This kind of continued until 
the year 1668, when ſome of the principal inhabitants 
being greatly oppreſſed with the tyranny of the commiſ- 
ſioners, in their ſupport of Gorges claim, made appli- 
cation to the general court of Maſſachuſetts, to take 
the country again under its protection, and juriſdiction, 
The Indian deeds were by the commiſſioners, conſider- 
ed as void, and all the diviſions of lands on the rights 
of freemen, as well as the grants under Lygonia, were 
| ſet aſide, and the old idea of quit rents was brought 
up again, and made the foundation of all freehold 
eſtates. | as 

The general court iſſued a. proclamation. profeſſing 
loyalty to the king, ſupporting their charter rights, and 
requiring the inhabitants of the county to yield obedi- 
ence to the colony: and directed —— chute 

cers 
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been eſtabliſhed within the county. The proclamation, 
23 on the records of the general court, is as follows. 
_ 4 Whereas this colony of the Maſſachuſetts in ob- 
ſervance of the truſt to them committed by his majeſ- 
ty's royal charter, with the full and free conſent and 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants of the county of York, 
for ſundry years, did exereiſe government over the 
people of that county; and whereas about three years 
now paſt, ſome interruption hath been made to the 
peace of that place, and order there eſtabliſhed, by the 
impoſition of ſome who pretended to ſerve his majel- 
ty's intereſt. with unjuſt aſperſions, and refleQtions up 
to this government here eſtabliſhed by his royal charter, 
have. unwarrantably drawn the inhabitants of that coun- 
ty to ſubmiſſion unto officers that haveno royal warranty, 
thereby infringing che liberty of our charter and de- 
priviag the people now ſettled of their jult priviledges, 
the effect whereof doth now appear to be not only a 
diſſervice to his majeſty, but alſo the reducing a people 
that were found under an orderly eſtabliſhment to a 
confuſed anarchy. ' The premiſes being duly conſidered, 
this court doth judge meet, as in duty they ſtand bound 
to God and his majeſty, to declare their reſolution 
again to exert- their power of juriſdiction over the in- 
habitants of the ſaid county of York, and do hereby 
accordingly in his: majeſty's name, require all and ev- 
ery of the inhabitants there ſettled to yield obedience 
to the laws of this colony, as they have been orderly 
publiſhed, and to all ſuch officers as ſhall be there le. 
gally eſtabliſhed by authority of his majeſty's royal 
charter, and the order of our commiſſioners, whom 
tris court hath nominated and impoweredh to ſettle all 
affairs 


3276 1 11187 ons vid 
Aale neceſſary forthe government of dhe people there, 
and to keep a court this preſent ſuminer the firſt Tueſday 


tary to iſſue qut warrants to the inhabitants there in 


grand and petit, 


hereby required of all perſons reſpectively concerned, 
as they will anſwer the contrary at their peril. 


| pointed by the coutt, was impriſoned, we appointed an- 
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in July, at Tork toun, as hath been formerly accuſtom- 
ed; and for that end, we have commanded our ſecre- 


their reſpective towns,/ to meet to chuſe jurors, both 
conſtables and other officers for the 
ſervice of that county as the law requireth, the faid 
warrant to be ditected unto Nathaniel Maſterſon, who 
is by che court appointed Marſhalt of that court a2 
formerly, and by him the ſaid warrants are to be de- 

livered to the ſevetal conſtables to be accordingly ex- 
ecuted, a dus obſervance whereof, with an orderly re- 
turn to be made to the court to be Held as aforeſaid, is 


By the court. EDWwann Rawson, Secs, 
The commiſſionets appointed were, major general 
Leverett, Mr. Edward Pyng, captain Waldron, and 
captain Pike. They made return to the general court, 
who gave them thanks for their good ſervices, allowed 


and approved of what they had done, and ordered their ren 

proceedings to be entered upon their records as follow- tha 

eth. re, | Kea 
Upon receipt of this court's eommiſſion, which 1s re- 

corded in the laſt ſeſhon, we preſently appointed Peter we | 


Wyer, clerk of the writs, and heating Maſterſon, ap- 


other marſhall, by warrant under our hands, but the ny 
former marſhall being ſet at liberty, the other did not 
act. The court being by law to be kept in York, the wha 
firſt Tueſday of July, 1668, being the 7th day of the 


month, we repaired-to York on Monday the ſixth day- 
hg 7 Mr. 
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Mr. jocelin and ſeveral others ſtiled juſtices of the 
peace, coming nigh tothe ordinary where we were be- 
fore the door, after ſalutes paſſed, they told us they 
deſired to ſpeak with us in the morning. To their de- 
fires we complied, and gave them a meeting, where we 
acquainted them we were ready to hear what they had 
to ſay, but not as ſent to treat with them about what 
we had to do by virtue of the general court's commiſ- 
fion, They acquainted us that they had lately re- 
ceived, in à paequet from colonel Nichols, his letter to 
the governour, and magiſtrates of the Maſſachuſetts 
colony, which they deſired” us to read, and firſt 
their commiſſion, the which we read, and having tead 
them, we told them that thofe concerned the general 
court and had been under their conſideration, all by 
the letter from colonel Nichols, and that they had ſent 
their declaration into the county, ſo that we had noth- 
ing to ſay, only that we did not underſtand that the 
commiſſioners had power to make any ſuch tempora- 
ry ſettlement, his majeſty having before him the caſe, 
for that the Maſſachuſetts had in obedience ſent their 
reaſons why they did not deliver up the government of 
that country to Mr. Gorges, which was according to his 
majeſty's command. Then Mr. Jocelin told us there was 
not above five or ſix of a town for us; to which we replied 
ve ſhould ſee by the returns made to the court's warrants 
and appearances, and further told them we muſt attend 
our commiſſion, in proſecution whereof we ſhould at- 
tend his majeſty's and the country's ſervice, not our 
own, and if we met with oppoſition, we ſhould adviſe 
nat to do. Many other things paſſed, but with mu- 
tual reſpect. They faid they muſt attend their commiſ- 
loa, We parted and repaired to the meeting houſe, 
Ad: 5 and 
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and there opened the court by. reading our commiſſion 
publickly and declaring to the people wherefore we 
came, whereto there was great filence and attention, 
Then by the marſhall: we called for the town returns 
to be brought in for the election of aſſociates, and re- 
turns were made from five towns, the other two being 
hindred (as they faid)- by the juſtices, yet in one of 
them, above half the electors ſent in their votes; whilſt 
the court was buſy in opening, ſorting, and telling the 
votes, the juſtices came, and without doors, by ſome 
inſtrument, made proclamation that all ſhould attend 
to hear his majeſty's: commands, upon which orders 
were given to the' marſhall, and accordingly he made 
n, that if any had any from his majeſty 

they coming * ſhewing it to the court, the court was 
open and ready to hear the ſame. Thereupon theſe 
gentlemen came in and manifeſted their deſire that 
what they had ſhewn to us in private might be read in 
court to the people; to whom we replied, that the 
eourt was in the midſt of their buſineſs, in opening 
the returns of the county, from the ſeveral towns of 
election, and ſo ſoon as that was over, and after dinner, 
they ſhould have their deſire granted ſo they left 
us, and we proceeded to fee who were choſen aſſociates, 
had the returns of the jurymen and their names enter- 
ed, both the grand jury and-that of trials, alſo of the 
conſtables, but did not ſwear any one, but adjourned 
the court and went to dinner; in which time we heard 
that the gentlemen were going to the meeting houſe to 
fit as an aſſembly, they having before iſſued out their 
warrants for the towns to ſend their deputies, whereup- 
on we ſent to ſpeak with them after dinner. They 
returned 7 would not proceed any further till we 


ſpake 
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ſpake with them. We ſent them word we did engage 
it. They ſent us word they would meet with us at the 
meeting houſe, and preſently after their marſhall and 
Nathaniel Phillips, went up and down, and at all pub- 
lic places publiſhed a paper or writing, whom meeting 
upon their return, it was demanded what, and upon 
what authority, they had publiſhed to the people to 
make a diſturbance, they anſwered, they publiſhed what 
they had, in the king's name; they were demanded to 
ſhew their order or authority ; they anſwered, that was 
for their ſecurity ; ſo refuſing to ſhew it, they were com- 
mitted to the marſhall. Then we went to court, where 
we found the houſe full and the gentlemen to have tak- 
en up our ſeats, ſo room being made, we went up to 
them, and told them we expected other things than 
that they would have put ſuch an affront upon the court, 
nor ſhould motions binder us from profecuting our 
commiſſion ; we could keep the court elſewhere. Some 
of the people began to ſpeak, but we commanded ſi- 
lence, and the officer was commanded by us to clear 
the court, whereupon Mr. Jocelin ſpake to ſome nigh 
him to depart ; ſo they coming from their feat we came 
to private diſcourſe, and they inſiſted to have their 
commiſſion and the king's mandamus of 15806, to be 
read ; we told them we would perform what we had 
promiſed when the court was ſet, ſo we repaired to 
our ſeat, and they being ſet by us defired that their 
commiſhon might be read, which was done, and the 
grounds of it expreſſed to be from the people” s peti- 
toning, who were told that they could belt give anſwer 
thereto, but ſaid nothing ; then that part of the man- 
damus of 1666, which they deſired might be read, was 
read. Aſter which they deſired that Col. Nichols” let- 
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ter to the governour and magiſtrates of the Maſſachu- 
ſetts, might be read, but that not being of concernment 
to them there, fave only for information of the juſtices, 
ol what had paſſed from him tothe governor and mag. 
iſtrates to whom it was directed, it was refuſed ; ſome 
ſhort account being publickly given, that which had 
been read, for the matter, having been before under 
the conſideration of the general court, they had the 
declaration of their intendments, in proſecution where- 
of we were commiſſionated to keep court, and ſettle 
country, which work we had begun, and God willing, 
would proſecute, to perform the truſt committed to us, 
and have declared to the people that we were not inſen- 
fible how that at the time of the interruptipn of the 


government, in the year 1665, by fuch of the genile- 


men of the kings commiſſioners as were then upon the 
place, they had manifeſted their diſpleaſure by telling 
the people that the Maſſachuſetts were traitors, rebels, 
and difobedient to his majeſty, the reward whereof, 
within one year, they ſaid, ſhould be retributed, yet we 
told them, that through the good hand of God and 
the king's favor the Maffachuſetts were an authority to 


aſſert their right of government there, by virtue of the 


royal chatter derived to them from his majeſty's royal 
_ predeceſſors,” and that we did not doubt but that the 
Maſſachuſetts coleny's actings for the forwarding his 
majeſty*s fervice, would outſpeak others words, where 
there was nothing but words for themſelves or againſt 
us. Which done, the gentlemen left us, and we pro- 

ceeded to the wotk of the court, to impannel the grand 
jury, gave them their oaths and charge, and then the 
aſſociates preſent we called to take their oaths, one of 
them, viz. Mr. Roger Plziſted, expreſſed publickh, 


that 
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that he was ſent by the town he lived in, accordingly he 
had applied hinaſelf to the major general more private- 
ly, to know how we reaſſumed the government, and 
bow they were to ſubmit to it, which he now mention- 
ed in public that he might render himſelf faithful to 
them that ſent him; to which he was anſwered in pub- 
lick as he had deen in private, that we reaſſumed the 
government by virtue of the charter, and that they 
were to have the like previledges with ourſelves in the 
other counties. We had alſo, from Scarborough, a 
paper preſented, which we herewith preſent to the 
court, Then- having ſworn the conſtables preſent, 
impannelled the jury "for trials, ſworn them, and com- 
_ mitted what actions were entered and proſecuted to 
them, in which time the gentlemen ſent to defire that 
at our leiſure time they might ſpeak with us; they 
were ſent for, and preſented us with a paper. After 
we had received it, we attended to ſettle the buſigeſs of 
the military officers, and trained bands, and cœnmiſ- 
ſionated for York, Job Alcock lentenant, Arthur Brag- 
don enſign, for Wells, John Littlefield lieutenant, 
Francis Littlefield jun. enſign, for Scarborough An- 
drew Augur lieutenan!, for Falmouth George Inger- 
held lieutenant, for Kittery Charles Froſt captain, 
Roger Plaiſted lieutenant, John Gaffingſley enſign, for 
Saco, Bryan Pendleton major, and he to ſettle Black 
Point, Mr. Knight of Wells, the mornizg before we 
came away, being Thurſday the gth of July, came and 
took his oath in court, to ſerve as an aſſociate. The 
court made an order for a county court to be held the 
15th of September, there at York, and for that end 
continued the commiſhon go Capt. Waldron, Capt. 
Piko, and others, for the better ſtrengthening the au- 
Aa 3 thoxity 
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thority upon the place, as by their commiſſion may ap. 
pear. The aſſociates that are now in place are, major 
Pendleton, Mr. Francis Cotterell, Mr. Knight of Wells, 
Mr. Raynes of York, Mr. Roger Plaiſted of Kittery. 
Which is humbly ſubmitted to the honourable general 


court, as the return of your ſervants, 
John Leveret, 
The 23d of Ottober, 1668. Edward Tyng, 
Richard Waldron.” 


John Joſſylyn, a brother to Henry the counſellor, 
under the government of Gorges, made a ſecond 
voyage to America in the year 1663; and tarried in 
the country at Scarborough, then called Black Point, 
where his brother's ſeat was. He gave a ſhort account 
of this revolution; he wrote under great prejudices, 
and does not deſerve much credit as a hiſtorian, He 
calls the Province of Maine, the country of the Tro- 
quoes ; and faid it had been called Laconia, or New 
Somerſetſhire : that it belonged to the grandſon of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges; and that, * Sir Ferdinando had 
expended twenty thouſand pounds in planting ſeveral 
parts of New England, and when between three or 
four ſcore years old, did perſonally epgage in our roy- 
al maſter's ſervice, and particularly at the fiege of Briſ- 
tow ; and was plundered and impriſoned ſeveral times, 
by reaſon whereof, he was diſcountenanced by the pre- 
tended commiſſioners for foreign plantations, and his 
province encroached upon by Maſſachuſetts colony, 
who aſſumed the government thereof.“ 

He ſays that the king's commiſſioners attempted to 
reduce the Maſſachuſetts to its proper bounds, and to 
put Gorges in poſſeſſion again; but that as ſoon as the 
commiſſioners had appointed judges, and other wag! 


trates, 
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trates, and had eſtabliſhed laws and ordinances for the 
government of the province, they went to England, 
whereupon the Maſſachuſetts government came with 
an armed force of foot and horſe, expelled the judges 
from their benches, and uſurped the government. 

| The force uſed by the government over the people 
in Caſco, was in the year 1668, and by this the coun- 
try was again reduced to a ſubjection to the Maſlachu- 
ſetts juriſdiction; and Richard Collicut was ſent as 
repreſentative from Falmouth to the general court in 
Boſton in the year 1668, and in the year 1669. This 
would no doubt have been a very ſerious buſineſs, but 
Gorges, the ſucceſſor of Sir Ferdinando, was a man of 
no reſolution, was exceedingly neceſſitous, and became 
quite diſoouraged as to proſecuting the project of a 
province. Indeed it had become quite impracticable; 
for all the lands on the ſea coaſt had been taken up un- 
der other titles; and to have turned the people out 
of poſſeſſion, would have required great force, and 
the effecting of it would have depopulated his territory. 
Beſides this, the tenor of the people's conduct, in New 
England, gave convincing proof, that the project of 
manors, quit rents, &c. could never be rendered ſue- 
ceſsful here; and the ideas of riches from the diſcovery 
of the precious metals, and other fortuitous means, 
were only deluſory, and could not be depended on. 
This was a favourable moment to put an end to all the 
controverſy, by purchaſing his right in the country. 
He carried his complaint before the king and council, 
27ainſt the uſurpation of Maſſachuſerts ; but while the 
matter was in diſcuſſion, the agents for Maſſachuſetts 
effered Gorges twelve hundred pounds ſterling for his 
province, which he accepted, and made a conveyance 
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to Mr. Uſher. The king was diſpleaſed at the pur. 
chaſe, and demanded an aſſignment of the patent to him- 
ſelf, that he might protect his ſubjects there, from the 
ſuppoſed abuſe, which they would ſuffer from the col - 
ony government,* and offered to pay the confideration 
money which the agents had given. The agents. 
agreed to reſtrict the colony patent to where it now is, 
three miles north of the mouth of Merrimack River, 
and to refign their claim to lands within Maſon's grant, 
which is now the Province of New Hampſhire, into the 
royal hands. That territory had been greatly under 
the Maſſachuſetts, from the year 1641. Thus the 
great and long controverſy was amicably lentied by the 
in intereſt, 
The Indian war ae ifte—_y 
1675, rendered the Province of Maine of leſs confider, 
ation than it had been before in the eſtimation of its 
j new owners and lords proprietors, There was no 
kind of government attempted upon it after the com- 
| mencement of the Indian wars, until the year 1670, 
b | but the remains of the old government, faintly ſupport- 
ed the rights of the people, and defended their pro- 
perty againſt invaders. There was but little call for 
the exerciſe of civil authority, while the Savages were 
committing depredations on the inhabitants. Nor was 
there any regular eſtabliſhed civil authority, in any 
part of the diſtrict, between the years 1675 and 1692. 
The new lords of the ſoil ſeemed doubtful, whether 
the territory could be governed by the laws of ths 
Maſſachuſetts colony, as the claim of juriſdiction had 
been withdrawn from it. On the whole, they conclud- 


ed to conſider it as che province of a colony, and is 
govern 


* Hutchinſon, 
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govern it by a deputy governour, according to the civil 
tenor of che grant originally made to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. | 
Thomas Danforth was appointed prefident of the 
province in the year 1679. Mr. Danforth was the fon 
of a clergyman in England ; he was born in the year 
1622, lived at Cambridge, and as governour Hutchinion 
ſays, had a great ſhare in the conduct of publick mea. 
ſures ; he was an aſſiſtant in the year 1659, and lived 
until the year 1699. In the year 1681, he appeared as 
a zealous defender of his country's chartered rights, 
and was at the head of the oppoſition againſt the unjuſt 
claims of the royal prerogatives upon the chartered col- 
onies. Mr. Danforth left no male iſſue, but had fer. 
eral daughters. Mr. Foxcroft, now of Cambridge, de- 
ſcended from him in the female line; he bad two 
brothers, the one a clergyman of Roxbury, from whom 
deſcended the late judge Danforth, of Middleſex coun- 
ty, and a phyſician of that name, now living in Boſton, 
and well for his learning and uſefulneſs. The 
other brother was a miniſter in Billerica. 
The tranſactions under preſident Danforth, were not 
yery memorable ; he opened his court at York, and 
granted ſeveral parcels of land, more eſpecially about 
Cafco, Where there were different grantees claiming 
under Gorges and Rigby, he did what he could to 
quiet the controverſy z having a regard to priority of 
polleflion. He was a man of great integrity, and fair. 
nels of dealing, and no man could, in the fame cir, 
cumſtances, have a&ed with more prudence and wit. 
dom than he did. The people did by no means reliſh 
the ſubordination in which they were attempted to be 
placed by the fale of the Province of Maine, and many 
] of 
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of them were inveterately oppoſed to the Maſſachuſetts 
as a government. Danforth came occaſionally into 
the Province of Maine, but reſided at Cambridge, and 
in 1681, was oppoſed to Dudley as a candidate for gov. 
ernour of Maſſachuſetts, and came within thirty votes 
of a choice.* ER Wig} | 

The government of the Province cf Maine was 
further weakened, by an expectation that a general 
government would be ſent over by king James, and 
the idea of Kirk's being appointed, depreſſed the 
republicans exceedingly. This alarm had not ſubſided 
when Sir Edmund Androſs arrived in 1696, as gov- 
ernour of New England. This at once put an end 
to Danforth's government over the Province of Maine. 
Sir Edmund Androſs took poſſeſſion of the fort at 
Pemaquid, and claimed a right to govern as far eaſt 
as St. Croix: he raiſed an army of eight hundred 
men, and marched with them into the eaſtern coun- 
try in the winter ſeaſon. They ſuffered greatly, but 
found no enemy. He erected a fort on Pejepſcott 
falls in Brunſwick, and placed a garriſon there, under 
the command of Brockholt, who was one of his coun- 
ſel. | | 

When Sir Edmund was arreſted, and ſent home, and 
the revolution of 1688 had taken place, the Province 
of Maine ſeemed to be neglected by Maſſachuſetts, 
with reſpect to matters of civil concernmegt; the war 
raged in every part of it, and the whole country, ex- 
cepting Kittery, York, and Wells was deſtroyed by the 
Savages, or abandoned by the inhabitants. Thus ſit- 
nated, when a new arrangement was made in 1592, 


the country could be conſidered as only a burden to 
be 


„ Hutchinſon, 
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the colony, or province, with which it ſhould be cor- 
nected; but as the Maſſachuſetts had purchaſed the ſoil, 
they were eontent tu take the burden of protecting the 
territory as far as the Province of Maine extended ; 
and it was an object to obtain a control over Acadle, 
leſt ſome change in government ſhould again put it 
in the power of the French crown, On theſe ideas, 
Maſſachuſetts, as one colony, extended from Rhode 
Iſland and Connecticut to St. Croix, embraced the 
diſtrict as a part of its government, and has to this day 
continued in that fituation, 

But the charter of 1692, incorporated the Province 
of Maine, and the lands between Nova Scotia and Sag- 
adahock River, with the old colony of Maſſachuſetts; 
with the proviſion already mentioned, that the gener- 
al court ſhould not grant any lands in Acadie, or eaſt 
of Kenebeck River, without the conſent of the crown. 
In the charter, there was a reſervation of all the pine 
trees of twenty four inches diameter, for the uſe of his 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. On this refervaticn, 
acts of parliament were made, prohibiting the cutting 
of pine trees under very ſevere penalties, recoverable 
in the admiralty courts, The crown would not truſt 
a jury to try cauſes ariſing on the ſuppoſed breaches 
of thoſe acts of parliament, Agents were appointed 
to take care of the pine trees ; but as the country was 
cleared, fires were kindled, which run into the foreſts, 
and deſtroyed the pine timber, wherever it came. 
Moreover, as the foreſt trees were cut down, the tall 
pines became unable, when unſhielded by the leſſer 
woods againſt the winds, to withſtand the ſtorms. The 
egents generally, for their own emclument, gave li- 
cenſe to cut ſuch trees for other uſes, as would not an- 

ſwer 
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ſwer for navy maſts, and ſent deputies to mark the 
trees which were to be preſerved; this was managed 


generally on the principles of bribery and corruption, 


and while the agent and his deputies -became rich, 
great bavock was made amongſt the king's trees. The 
governours of New Hampſhire were the the laſt agent: 
before the revolution. One John Bridges, who came 


over with lord Bellamont, was the firſt ſurveyor, and 


had orders to ſurvey all the woods, but the people re- 

ſiſted him. When the charter goverament of 1692, 
began to exiſt, the counſellors were nominated by 
Mr. Mather the agent, and appointed by the king. 
Sylvanus Davis, who lived then at Sheepſcott, was ap- 
pointed for Sagadahoc, but in the election of the next 
year was left out, and never after choſen. Alcot and 
Donnell were counſellors from the Proyince of Maine, 
afterwards, for ſeveral years. There was a war with 
both the French and Indians, when this new govern- 
ment commenced, and continued until the peace of 
Ryſwick in 1698; when all the country, as far caſt as 
the river St. Croix, was ceded to the cxown, A peace 
was made the next year with the Indians; but Villebon, 
governour of St. Johns, wrote governour Stoughton a 
letter in 1668, which is found in a marginal note in gov- 
ernour Hutchinſon's hiſtory, and on the council records, 
claiming the lands as far as Kenebeck, *I am (ſays he) 


ordered by his majeſty to maintain the bounds between 


New England and us, which are from the head of Ken- 
ebeck River unto its mouth, leaving the courſe of the 
river free unto both nations; and I expect that you 
will no longer canſider the Indians inhabiting there as 
your ſubjects. The French erected a church on Ken- 
ebeck River, and continusd their claim to the country. 
They 
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They were attacked and driven away by colonel Church; 
and the taking of Port Royal, in 1710, and the peace 
of Utrecht, in 1712, ſettled the matter as to claim of 
territory between the nations. 

The king of Pruſſia, in the third volume of his works, 
Berlin edition, ſays, that this ceſſion was made in 1712, 
by the French crown, with an intention to detach 
queen Ann from the powers in Europe, then at war 
with the French ; and without any intention, finally, to 
yield the territory of - Acadie to the Britiſh crown. The 
ſubſequent conduct of the French court was correl- 
pondent to that idea, 

In the year 1718, the next conflict commenced re- 
ſpecting the territory. One captain Coram projected 
a ſcheme for ſettling Nova Scotia, and the territory 
of Acadie, fer the purpoſe of raiſing hemp, making 
pitch, &c. but he did not ſucceed. By the charter of 
1692, the crown could not grant the lands without the 
conſent of the province ; and the government gave 
Dummer, the agent, orders not to make any conceſſion 
ot the kind. In the year 1730, Coram procured an 
order to- Mr. Phillips, governour of Nova Scotia, to 
take poſſeſhon of the county between St. Croix and 
Kenebeck River, and a party was ſent to take poſſeſſion 
of Pemaquid. Colonel Dunbar came over and took 
the command of the fort, and ſet up a government 
over that part of the country, The general court re- 
queſted governour Belcher to defend the right of the 
Province of Maſſachuſetts, againſt the intruſion ; 
whereupon he iſſued his proclamation, exhorting | 
the people to obedience, fidelity and ſubjection. Dun- 
bar came to Boſton, and treated the governour with 
liberal reproaches ; but the minds of the people were 
ſo 
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fo much enraged againſt him, that he could not pro- 


cced in his Wannen Pigs Wave it 


over. 
The proprietors andber Hans 3 of 
what is now called the Waldo patent, became intereſt- 
ed in the controverſy, and appointed brigadier general 
Waldo their agent. He went to England on the buſi- 
nefs. Sir Biby Lake was likewiſe united with him, 


and the proprietors under Eldtige and Aldſworth 


lent their aid, becauſe their patent was involved in the 
general dang 

The Maſſachuſetts inſtructed its agent on the ſubje, 
and ſent an account of their acts of poſſeſſion, relying 


much on the ſurvey in 1671, made by Mountjoy ; 


which included St. Georges, Damaris Coye, Monhe- 
gan, and part of Pemaquid. The agent bad alſo thoſe 
extracts from the record of Maſſachuſetts, which re- 
lated to the acts of authority exerciſed over that part of 
the country, prior to the charter of 1692. The molt 
forcible of which are here inſerted..  _ 
Boſton, March 7th, 1673. 

Preſent, John Leveret, govr. Samuel Simons, dept. 
govr. Richard Ruſſell, Thomas Danforth, Edward 
Tyng, and Thomas Clark, Eſqrs. and appointed conſta- 
bles for Kennebeck, Cape N awagen, Damaris Cove, 
and Pemaquid. 


| March, 1701. 
Capt. Sylvanus Davis, gives this account of the ſev- 
eral Engliſh ſettlements that he hath known to be for- 
merly at, and to the eaſtward of Kenebeck, or Saga.- 
hock, along the ſea coaſt to Mintinicus, Sundry 
Engliſh fiſhing places, ſome 70, and ſome 40 years 


ſince. 


At. 
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| At Sagadabock . os e 10 boats, Some- 


At Cape Nuwagen many families and 15 boa 
At Hypoecris Hand, ſy 


At Damaris Cove. 13. 
At Tuo Bacon Gutt. fiſhe n N 
eee ey. 


At Pemaquid. * 5 e fiſhing veſlells. 
At New:blagbour, renin 1 

At Monhegan, near 20 
At St. Gorges fiſhers. 
At Mintinicus Iſland. 20 

„Farmers Eaſttard. 

At and near Sagadahock, 20] 
Eaſt ſide of Sagadahock to Mery Meeting, 31 


„ 
o 


From Cape Nawagen to * 6 mg 
At Pemaquid, 15. Wy 
At New Harbour, 10} 
At St. Georges, welt fide, Mr. my 
At Saquid Point, 60 years agone, : st. Georges 
On the eaſt ſide of Quiſquamego, 1228 — 
Philip Swaden, fifty years ago, beſides fiſh- 

ermen 60 or 70 years. 84 

Within Land. 

Between Kenebeck and Georges River, 12 
At Sheepſcot town, beſides farms, 50 
Between Sheepſcot and Damariſcotta River, 10 
At Damariſcotta, | 7 or 8 
Between Damariſcotta, Miſconcus, and 

Pemaquid and Round Pond, 

91 fam. 
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| Many more bad began 10 ſettle, many taken lot; 
with intent ſpeedily to ſettle, but were diſappointed by 

the war, Befides the great improvements, houſes; mill, 
ſtores, maulting, building ſhips and. veſlek, the inhabi- 
tants daily increaſing. Monhegan Iſland was fold by 
Mr. Jennings of Plimouth, to Alderman Aldwarth and 
Mr. Gyles Elbridge, March Anno 1626; and improy. 
ed ever ſince till the war, 1688. Pemaquid- 12000 acres 
bounded from the head of Damariſcotta River to the 
head of Miſconcus River, thence to the ſea, with all 
iſlands within three leagues. In the fame grant 100 


acres to every paſſenger, and 5o acres to every perſon 


born there within ſeven years, amounts to about eighty 


perſons. Granted by the council of Plimputhy to Alder- 
man Aldworth, and faid Elbridge 1629, and poſſeſſion 
given by their n.. Walter "Ir of 12009 
neren. 

From Sagadahatk to Pemaquid, is 6 | 

From Pemaquid to St. Georges River, is 5 "FR 

From Pemaquid to Monhegan Iſland, 4 

Leverets patent is from Miſconcus to Penobſcott 
River, 10 leagues into the land. 
A copy taken from commiſſioners from the governor 

and council, book No. 5. 

Memo. That the aforementioned Sylvanus Davis, 
was by the charter appointed firſt councellor for thoſe 
lands to the eaſtward of and was a dwell- 
er at, and well. acquainted with thoſe parts. 

The whole being referred to the board of trade, they 
talled the province agent before them, and a ſtate of 
the caſe was ordered to be drawn up, ſetting forth the 
province's claim ; how little expence the province had 
been at in defending or improving the country, the 


conqueſt 
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conqueſt made in 1696, by the French, and the recon- 
gueſt in 1710; and the lords of trade referred this 
ſtate, with the two following queries ſubjoined, to the 
conſideration of the attorney and ſolicitor general, viz. 

1. Whether the inhabitants of the Maſfachuſetts 
Bay, if they ever had any right to the government of 
the tract of land, lying between St. Croix and Kene- 
beck, have not, by their neglect, and even refuſal to 
defend and take care of, and improve the fame, forfeit- 
ed their ſaid right to che government, and what right 

they had under their charter, and now have to the lands. 

2. Whether by the ſaid tracts being conquered by 
the French, and afterwards reconquered by general 
Nicholſon, in the late Queen's time, and yielded up by 
France to Great Britain, by the treaty of Utrecht, that 

part of the charter relating thereto, became vacated, 

— whether the government of that tract, and the 
lands thereof, are not abſolutely reveſted in the crown, 
and whether the crown has not thereby, ſufficient pow. 
er to appoint governors, and aſſign lands to ſuch fami- 
lies as ſnall be deſirous to ſettle there. 

The attorney and ſolicitor general, heard council 
on behalf of the erown, and on behalf of the pro- 
vince, and proprietors ; and on the 11th of Auguſt, 
1731, made report, via. 

That upon conſidering the faid caſe and queiries, 
and the evidence laid before them, and what was al- 
leged on all ſides, it appeared to them, that the tract of 
land, lying between the rivers of Kenebeck and St. 
Croix, was (among other things) granted by the ſaid 
charter, to the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts Bay, &c. 
Alto that the right of government granted to the ſaid 
province, extended over this tract of land. 

{er N 10S That 


BC 
* 
£ 
4 
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That it did not appear to chem, that the inhabitant 
of the ſaid province, had been guiltyiof any ſuch neg- 


lect or refulal, to defend this pürt of the country, as 


could create a forfeiture of their ſubordinate right of 


government over the ſame ; or of the property in the 

foil that was granted to them by the ſaid charter. It 
deing ſworn by ſeveral affidavits, that a fort was erect- 
_ ed there, and for ſome time ern . the charge of 


the province, &e. 
And as to the queſtion ſtaredi in "ou als upon the ef. 


fect of the conqueſt of that tract of the country by the 


French, and the reconqueſt thereof by general Nichol- 


ſon, they conceive, that the ſaid tract, not having been 
Fielded by the crown of England to France by any 
treaty, the conqueſt thereof by the French, wetted 


according to the law of nations, only a fuſpenſion of 
the property of the former owners, and not an extin- 
guiſtment : and that upon the reconquell of it by gen- 
eral Nicholſon, all the ancient rights both vf the pro- 
vince, aud privute perſons, ſubjectꝭ of the crown of 
Great Britain, did revive and were reſtored, jure pg 
liminii, for "which" reaſons, they were of opinion, that 
the faid charter ſtill remained in force, and that the 
crown hath not power to appoint a Particular govern. | 
our over this part of the province, or to aſſign land to 
perſons deſirous to ſettle there, &c. 

This report was made in the year 1732, mn ſettled 
the controverſy, - . 

The whole diſtrict remained in one county until the 
year 1761, by the name of the county of York. The 
courts of common pleas were held at York, and Fal- 


"mouth, and the ſuperiour court at York. 


In the year abovementioned, an act was paſſed 
bowding the county of York on the eaſt of New 
Hampſhire, 
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rfampſkire, extending on the ſea to the eaſt cornitr of 
what was then Biddeford, now Pepperrelboroughʒ and 
comprehending the town of Biddeford, and the planta- 
tion of Narraganſett,” number one, now Burton, and 
on the head of the town laſt mentioned; to Saco Riv- 
er, then up the river as far as a plantation then called 
Pearfontown extends thereon, and running north two | 
d weſt to the head of the province. 
e above line from the eaſt corner of Pepperrelbo- 
rough, gives the welt line of a new county then creat- 
ed and called tie county of Cumberland. The eaſt fide 
line of this county beglns at Small Point and tuns north- 
weſterly upon Caſco Bay to New Meadows Riv- 
er, then up the river to Stevens“ C Place, then 
acroſs that carrying place to Merry Meeling Bay and 
Androſcoggin river, then up that river thirty miles, 
and from thence north two degrees welt, to the utmoſt 
northern limits of the province, including all the if - 
ands in Caſco Bay. All the reſidue of the diſtrict was 
called the county of Lincoln. The inferior courts. 
were held at Falmouth, for Camberland'county, and at 
Pownalborough, for Lincoln. The ſuperiour court 
was held at Falmouth for both counties. 
Since the revolution, the county of Lincoln has 
been divided into three counties; one of which re- 
tains the former name; and the ſupreme judicial court 
ſits in it, for that, and the other two, which are called 
Lancock and Waſhington. Hancock is next to Lin- 
coln, and is bounded weſt by Lincoln county, and on 
the eaſt by the northeaſt corner of Gouldiborough, and 
extending north to the Highlands and to Canada line. 
Waſhington comprehends all the territory between 
Hancock and the Province of New Brunſwick, and 
Bb 2 ought 
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"ought to be extended to the St. Can, on whos the na- 
tives called 'the Magacadava, but the Engliſh hav: 
crouded in on the ſtates as far as the Cobſcook. - 
This extenſive country i is io large and populous, and 
its ſituation ſq r, that it cannot remain long a 
part of the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts; but the 
_ difficulty of fixing op 2 ſeat of government, and that 
of travelling from one part to another of the extenſive 
territory, and the reſuctance which the inhabitants of 
the weſtern part, have tp going further eaſt on govern- 
mental concerns, will for a while prevent a ſeparation 
from the weſtern part of the ſtate, and retard the com- 
mencement of a new gqyernment in thę northern part 
of United Americg. But whenever the people can 
agree upon and procure à ſeparation, it will give an 
energy to their public conduct, and a ſpirit of enter- 
prize to their private exerting, which can never be pro- 
duced by any other means. Events of ſuch magni- 
tude, generally take place as ſoon a8 the nature af 
things and a proper concurrence of circumſtances ren- 
der it fit and proper, While we lament the proſpect 
of loſing a part of our civil ſaciety, and ſyffer under 
the diſagreeable apprehenſions of being deprived in 
ſome meaſure of the advantage of our political ac- 
quaintance with ſo many good and valuable characters, 
we rejoice in the anticipation of. that elevated prol- 
perity, and high degree of importance, to which the 
Diſtrict muſt, from its ane adyantages, be finally 
raiſed - 
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| Grant of the Privitkce of Male ts Sir Ferdinands Gorges, April 3, 1639. 


preſents hereafter deſcribed, by the netes, and boupds thereof, ith di- 

rn 8, for the welfare and good 

ofthe tte f thoſe colonies tat ſhall be dravm thither en for the bet 

ter govetument of the people that th within the limits and 

precincts 5 N parte and portion of the ſaid country We have, 
er 


formerly + We do by tlieſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
cher take the ſame into our acta and real poſſeſhon- Know yee, 
therefore, that of our ſpeciall grace, certaine knowledge, and mere mo- 
for us, our heirs and fucceflors, doe give, te and confitme unto the 
fide zir Ferdinando Georges, his heirs and aſfignes, all that parte, pur- 
parte arid portion of the main land of New England, aforeſaic ning 
at the entrance of way Harbdur and foe to paſſe up the ſame in- 
tn the river Newichawocke, and through the fame into the fartheſt head 
thereof, and from thente notthweſtwards till one hundred and twenty 
rules be finiſhed; and frofti * Harbour mouth aforeſaid; north- 
eaſtwards, along the ſea coaſt to Sap ebadocke, ant up the river thereof 
to Kenebecky River, and through the fame to the heade thereof, and unto 
the land northweſt warde, until ohe hundred and twertie milſes be ended 
being accounted froth the mouth of Sagededs ke, ind fromthe period of 
one hundred and twenty miles aforeſaid, to croſſe over land to the hundred 
ind twentie files end, formerly reconed up into the land from Paſcataway 
larbour, tittough Newichawocke River, and allo, the notth halfe of the 
lies of Shoals, together with the Iſtes of 

Capocod j as alſo, all the iſlands and lets, * withir five leagues of 
the maine, all along the ſid coaſts} between t fa river of 1 
ind Sagedebadocke; with all the creeks, havens; at 2 thereunto 
delonginge, and the revetcian and fevercĩons, remainder aud te maindere, 
of a and firigular, the faid lands, rivers, and premiſes ; all which, ſaid 
parte, purparte or portion, of the ſaide maine lande, and all and every; 


tion, wee have giten, graurte and corifittned, and by theſe preſents, 


te premiles herein before named, wee doe, for us, our heirs and ſucceſl- 
rs; create and incorporate into one province or county; and we dd 
| B 


b 3 name, 


"nA 


oth es, for heifs ſucceſſors, taker into our 
and real poſſeſſion, Mr in defaulte of ſuch actuall and real poſſeſſ- 


Capawock; and Nautican, nere 
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reſaide, deer of all 

8 7 = 11 2 
there, an OC, 234 m 0 Feu er, 

nes, tinne, lead, gopper, e Kane, or apy other meta or 

matter ©, Or any; 


nerd whatſoever, wi in the (ai or prenulſc 

hem, ogenes of * and all quartice 1 all gould, Id, pearle, p 
vet, pretiqus Wo and ambe Tem, 2 

province ang premiſes, or any col lh 
| r aby of them, of any parte. l 


and ax other p* Mit ties, weing, comeing, 

crewſdg, or happeninge, or to be, had IG I 
ſaid proyipce and pre at 50g | 
them; ad alſo, pom: 
bi e and ev es. and 

rp ap dereced within a+: faid hag and 

Wich full power, Hence and authority, to ot ca 
built and erected, foe 45 churches 52 chappe ere, 28. to the faid 
Sir Ferdinando Geor is heirs and aſiignes, ſeeme meete and 
convenient, and to de 2. and conſegrate * 25 or cauſe the ſame 


to he dedicated and conſecrated, according to the ecclefraſticall 3 of 
this our realme of England; together ad ſingular, and 
and Pur rights,) one pr rixiledges, prerogatives, royallties, | - = 
res, Imunties fraunchiſſes and e ene. as well. b, by 2 as. by land, 
within the ſaid province and premiſes, . the apr and coaſts Jof the 
Tam 705 apy of them, or within * ſexs be longipg.ora or adjacent to them, or a- 
a der the biſnoꝑ of Dur carried wh countie pala- 
| ©. 4 f Dureſime "our — England, nowhath, uſeth or injoyeth. 
Fn t ought to have, Sandy injoy, within the ſaid count palatine, as 
the lame were herein ar] ly mentioned and expreſſed. To have 
and. hould, pol VOY and Ny the ſaid province and premiſes, and every 
of them, ang all and Tier other the * befqre graunted or 
mencigned and inten graunted, wa thee and every of theire 
rights, members, an eee unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Geor- 
— his heirs and aſl igns, and to the ſole only uſe of the ſaid Sir Ferdi- 
nando Georges, his heirs and aſſigns forever z to he houlden of us, our 
heirs apd ſucceſſors, as of the mannor of'Eaſt Greenwich, in the countic 
of Kent, by fealty only, i in free and comon ſocage, and not in Capite ror 
in Knight's fervice, for all manner of ſervices whatſoexer, yeelding and 
paying therefor yearly, to as, our heirs. and ſucceſſors, one quarter of 
wheat, and alſo yeelding and paying to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, the 
fifth part of the cleare yearly profit of our rcyall mines of gould and 
flyer, that from time to lime, and at all tymes hercafztr, af be there 
geotten 


f 
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en and obteyned, and the fifth of all gould found upon the ſea af 
REIT I nt gg 
Province es, parte ot the cleare yearly profit ot 
pearle ſiſnings; and wee doe, for us, our heires and ſucceſſors, further 
graunte unto the faid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heirs and aſſignes for 
ever, all treaſure, troves, goods and * tellons, and of fellons them - 
ſelres, waives, eſtraites, piratts goods, „ ſines, and amerciaments of 
all the inhabitants, and othershapeninge, growing, orariſing in the ſaid pro- 
vince and other the premiſes, or any partt or in any voiadge or paſ- 
{age to and from the ſame, as well tor offences committed againſt ourſelves, 
our heirs. and ſucceſſors, or things concerning ourlelfes, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, or our profitt, as againit others, or things concerning others, 
or the profit of others, and all and all manner of wracks of ſhips or 
merchandize, and all that which to wracks belongith, by what means ſo- 
ever, hzapening within, or upon the havens, creeks, coaſts, or ſhoares of 
emiſes, or any part thereof. And we do, for us, our heires 4 


p 
as much convenient ſpeed as may bee ſettled and eſtabliſhed, in acꝗ 
the iid province and premiſſes, and every of them; and 
wee doe, for ys; our and ſucceſſors, give and grante unto the ſaide 
Sir Ferdinando 


with theaſſeatof thegreater parte of the freeholders of the ſaid provinceand 


impriſonment or other 2 or if the offence ſhall require by tak- 
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Province oF 
ents, for us, our heirs 
proceed in ſuch ap as in li 
of England. we doe further, i 
and graunte unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heires and aſſigucs, 
1 — — —z 
fendors, w thio the ſaid province and premiſſes, againſt all, every, or any 
of the ſaid lawes, ordinances, and conftitucions, and to do all, and ſingu- 
tar other things, unto the execution of juſfice appertaining, in any courts 
of juſt ice, according to the forme and mamer ia ſuch eourts to be uſed, 
although in theſe our letters pattents, there be no particular mention of 
the ſame : but we doe, nevertheleſa, hereby ſignify our will and pleaſure 
to be, that the powers and authorities, hereby given unto the faid Sir Fer- 
dinangdo Georges, his hcires and aſhgoes, for and concerning the gorcrn- 
ment, both eccleftaſticall and civill, within the faid province and premiſſ- 
es, ſhal be ſubordinate and ſubje& to the power and reglemem of the 
loxds and other commiſhoners bere, for foreign plantations, for the tima 
being ; but tor all and whatſoever doth, ſhall, or _ concerne the prop- 
ertie of the ſaid province, partes, and coaftes of the ſame, or any of them, 
or any ownerſhip in any lands, tenements, or other hereditaments, goods 
or chattelss or the — . or appointing any officer, or officers, the 
lame is left wholly to the ſuid Sir — Georges, his heires and al- 
ſignes, according ta the tenor, intent, and true meaning of theſe peſent-. 
And becauſe ſuch aſtembles of freeholders, for making of lawss, cannot 
alwayes be ſo ſuddenty called, as there may bee oeraſion to require the 
fame, we do therefore, for us, our heires and fucceffors, give and graunt* 
unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heires and aſſignas, full power 
and authoritic, that he, the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his hcires and 
allignes, by him and themſelvrs, or by his or their deputies, magiſtrates, 
and ofhcers in that behalfe belonging, and lawfully conſtituted, thall or 
nau, fiom time to time, make and ordeyne fitt and wholeſome ordinan- 
ces, within the province or premiſes aforeſaid, to be kept and cftabliſhed, 
4 well tor the Keeping of pracs as for the better govsrament of the peo 
CY ple 
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idi or paſſing to and from. the fame, and to publiſh the 


ple there 
ſame to all to whom it may — — or concerne: which ordinances 
we do, for us, our heires and ſucceſſors, ſtraightly commande to be in- 
12 within the ſaid province and premiſſes, under nr (oor 
alties'therin'exprefſed, foe as the fame ordinances be reaſonable and not 
repugnant or Contrary, but as near as may be agreeable to the lawes and 
ſtatutes of our kingdome of land, and ſoe as the ſame ordinancey 
doe not extend to the binding, chardging, or takeing away of the right 
or intereſt of any perſon or perſons in their lives, members, frecholds, 
goods or chattells whatſoever. And becauſe in a country ſo farre diſtant, 
and ſeated amongſt ſo many barbarous nations, the — or invaſions, 
as well of the barbarous people, as of pirates and other enemies may be 
juſtly feaxed. We doe therefore, for us, our heires and ſucceſſors, give 
and grant unto the faid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heires and aſſignes, 
full power and authoritie, that he, the ſaid Sit Ferdinando Georges, his 
hors and aſſigns, as well by him and themſelves, as by his and their de- 
puties, cuptaines or other officers, for the time being, ſhall or lawfully 
may muſter, 'leayy, rayſe, arme, and imploy all perſon and perſons 
whatſoever, inhabiting and — within the faid province or premiſ 
tor the reſiſting or withſtandimg of ſuch Enemies or pirates, both at !. 
and at ſex, and ſuch enemies and pirates, if d ccaſion ſhall require, to pur- 
tae and proſecute, out of the limits of the faid province or premiſes ; 
and them, if it ſhall ſoe pleaſe God, to vanquiſm, apprehend, and take, 
and being taken, either according to the law of armes to kill, or keep 
and preſerve them at theire pleaſures ; and likewiſe by force of armes to 
recover from any petſon or perſons, all ſuch territories, dominions, plac- 
eg, chattells and wares, which hereafter ſhall be taken from the 
id Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heirs or aſſignes, or from his and theirs 
deputies, officers or farvents, or from any, the planters, inhabitants or 
reſidents within the ſaid province or premiſſes, or from any other mem- 
ders, aiders or aſſiſters of the faid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heires or 
allignes, ot from any other, the ſubjects of us, our heires and ſucceſſors, 
or others in amitie with us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, in the faid province 
and premiſes, and coaſts, of any of them, or in their paſſadge to and 
from the fame. And we doe further, for us, our heires and ſucceſſors, 
pre and graunte unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his beires and 
aſſi in caſe any rebellion, ſudden tumult, or mutiny, ſhall happen to 
ariſe, either upon the ſaid land, within the ſaid province or premiſes, or 
any of them, or coaſts of the ſame, or upon the maine ſea in paſſing 
thither. or retarning from thence, or in any fuch expedition or ſervice 
as aforeſaid, it ſhall and may be lawful to, and for the ſaid Sir Ferdinan- 
do Georges, his, heires ar aſhgnes, as well by him and themſelves, as 
by his and theire deputies; captaines and other officers, under his or 
theire ſeale, in that behalfe to be authorized, to whom we alſo for us, 
our heires and ſucceſſors, do give and graunte full power and authoritie 
to do and execute the ſame, to uſe and execute martiall lawe againſt 
ſuch rebells, traitors, muttineers, and ſeditious perſons, in as ample man- 
ner and forme as any captaine-generall in the warres, or as any leften- 
vant, or leftenaunts of any countie within this our realme of England, by 
virtue of his or theire office or place may or have ben accuſtomed in time 
of. warr, rebellion, or mutining, to doe and performe. And wee doe 
for-us, our heires and ſucceſſors, further give and graunte unto the faid 
Sir Ferdinando Georges, bis hgires and aſügnes, and to all — eng, 
commander, 


nnz 


ommander, gorernor, officer, miniſter, perſon and which {a 
225 the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Loy ges, bis — egy 8 

thoriſcd or appointed, leave, — and power to erect, rayſe 

e, from time to time, In ge nd coaſts 

and every or any of e uch — ſoe * fortreſſes, — 
caſtles, cries, townes and vilad E and all pry whatſoever, ard 
the ſame and every of them to fortifie-and furniſh with ordinances, men, 
poder, ſhot, armour and all other w municion, and habillim ents 
L and offence _ the ſaid Sir Fer- 


apy to conſtitute . —— ſoe many real Gi martts, fayres 
A fr Fr previedges 


for us, our — — e 2 graunte unto 1 2 ſaid Si 
that, ſhall 


plan the 8 5 . hereafe be the 

nters of, or in a — 25 or wt premiſſes, eence 
for the landing, — . ebe 

— Ul the. wares yo; merch olitts 'comodities of the ſaid 

ovince or any of the props iſſes, ſea and by land, either by 

— > or their ſervants, factors or aſſignes, in any of the ports of 


us, our heires and 2 within our er of? England or Irc- 
land, paying on 7 l ſu and dutties as our naturail 
born es of this our realme of En ſhall or .qught to pay, and 
now other; and to have and injoy all ſuch liberties, freegoms ard 
priviledges, for and concerning the — of the ſame againe, with- 
out paying any more cuſtomes or dutty yer ap for having a gain of im- 
poſt in ſuch manner, and in the like beneficaall ſorte as any of our natu- 
ral borne ſubjects of this our realme, ſhall then have and injoy ; and 
we doe for us, our heires and ſucceſſors, give and. graunte unto the ſaid 
Sir Ferdinando es, his heires and aſſignes, full and abſolute power 
and authoritie, to V o erect and appoint, within the ſaid province avd 
premiſſes, ſuch and ſo many ports, avens, creeks, and other places for 
the lading and unlading of ſhi barques, and other veſlels, and in ſuch and 
foe many places, and to apoint ſuch gn arions , priviledges and lib- 
crties unto the {aid ports, and havens, and creeks, belonging, as to him cr 
them, ſball ſeem meete ; and that all and ſingular ſhippes, hoycs, 
barques and other veſſells to be laden and unladen in any way ct 
— o ſhall be laden and unladen at ſuch portes, havens 
or creekes, ſoe by the faid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heres 
or aſſigns, to be made, erected and appointed, and not elſewhere 
wie the faid provinc2 prenuſſes ang coaſts, and to wer BY hat 
repſonchla 
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. —.— for che ſame, and the fame talles to receive, 
of the ſaid Six Ferdinando Georges, his 
—— own ule, without any account thereof to 
— — us, our cceſſors, any uſe matter or thing to the 
notwihſtanding: Saving alwayes to all our ſubxs of our 
1 liberty of Abe, as well in the ſea, as in the creeks 
aud premiſſes aforeſaid, and drying A fiſh do 
2 af their netts alhoare of the Ae p rovince and any 
to — thereof ae e ſtanding; + which 421 e lherties 
N that the zee of us our 1 — 
ut any notcable ge or injury to 

do Georges, his heirs, and aſſignes, or the in- 
province or in any of the prenythes, or in any 
or aforeſaide, but chiefly in the woods 


— 


@ — ee the ide Br Ferdinando Georges, his 


beires and aſſignes authortie, . deride ll or ar 
parte of the. terntories tc —— graunted or mencioned to be — 
ed'as age into p into Provinces, counties, Cities, 22 hundreds, and 


or ſuch — part or portions as he or they 2 and 
of them to appoint. and allot out ſu rtions 
IIS — e aner en abe Lade 


tians of the orgs — —— > p z unto ſuch our 
ſubjects or the ſubjects of any other prince or ſtate in amity with us, our 
eres. or Is, eſtates, and in ſuch. manner ard forms as to 


the ſaid dir Ferdinando Georges, his beires or aſſignes ſhall jeeme meet 
and convenient, and the ſaid — or —— according to the ſaid eſ- 
tate and eſtates, ſo aſſigned and graunte have and injoy the ſame, and 
to make ęrect and ordain in and uppon the taid it: and premiſſes, 
or on and uppon any of them, ay the Tad. or parcel of them, ſoe many 
ſeverall a ing manpors:as to the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his 
heires and aſſignes from time to ad pop ſeeme meete, and to the ſame 


ſeverall mannors to aſhgn lymi 222 ſo much land diſtinct- 


ly and ſeverally for demeſne lan wm the 121d manors and every of them 
as to the ſaid Sir Ferdinando ern his heires and aſſignes, ſhall and 
may ſeeme neceſſary and fitt ; and the ſaid mannors, or any of them to 
by ſuch name and names as the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Geo es, ſhall 
pleaſe; · che ſaid mannors * be —.— of the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Gepr- 
es, his heires or ch rents and ſervices as to him or them 
all ſeme — tan A Tug the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his 
heires and alkanes ſhall and may at their pleaſure, graunt in freehold ſoe 
much 70 the ſaid demeſne lands — and hereditaments belonging 
unto any of the ſaid manors, to an Le rſon or perſons their heireg or ai- 
ſignes, for and under ſuch rents * —— as to the ſaid Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, his heires and i | ght ht fitt to be holden of the 
1aid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heirs ad gnes, as of the ſaid man- 
nors or any of them reſpectively, tha acte of parliament made and enact- 
ed in the eighteenth yeare of king Edward the firſt, commonly called 
Dua Eviptores Terrarum, ar any other ſtatute whatſoever, or any oth- 
er matter or thing whatſoever to the contrary thereot in any wiſe not- 
withſtandin andfhat the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges his heicesand af, 
banes, ſhall bare, hold, and keepe within the ſaid ſeveral mannors, ſos 
to be made and erected, ſuch and ſoe many courts, as well courts leites, 


as 


ing we do , for ua, our heirs and ſuceeſ. 


fi 
— of there ſeverall chardges 4 
elearinge of the truth, and likewiſe for the informacon, and better di- 


rection of his and their judgments in any cauſe or matter whatſoever and 
— thy faid Sir Ferdinando Gorges his heires or affignes, and 
any mem inhabitatit or perfofi belonginge or repairing to the {aid 
province, and premiſſes. or any of them or any parte of them; and in all 


accons, Cauſes, fuits and debates; _ to be begune and | 
ſhall require. And farther 


wee doe herby 2 us our heires and ſucceſſors, graunte unto the 
faid Sir CR his heires and aſſignes, that it ſhall and 
_ bee lawfull to and tor the ſaid dir Ferdmando Georges, his hcires 
and aſſignes and every of them, from time to time, to fet to fea, ſuch and 
foe many ſhippes, pinaces, barques, hoates, and other veſſells as ſhall be 
thought fitt by the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heires and afhyncs/ 
prepared and furniſhed with ordinance, artillerie, powder, ſhot, victu- 
alls, ammunicon, or other weapons, and habillimeats of Warte, 
a well javabve 25 defenſive, in warkke manner or n 
a | | wp - | | an 
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; of men women and children, as the ſaid Bir Fer. 


his 


22 
our heires and ſucceſſors, further covenant 
faid Sir Ferninando Georges, his hcircs and 
ſaid Sir 8 8 25 5 af. 
agen uch as employed, 
TM and noe other perſon pn. ta 
<) re or goe into the 
aforcfaid, and the places within the 

to dwell inh. hite and abide 
es uſe and priviledges of 
ſad province and tics or 

ering or exchanging tor or with 

zes there, whatſoever, and likewiſe that 
and for the faid Sir Ferdinando Georges, 
and every other perſon and perions 


(hal be I 
heires and aſſignes, 
time, after the date of theſe our letters pattents, according to the orders 
and conftitucons of the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heires and a. 
ſignes, not being repugaant to our proclamacons, and orders of the lords 
and 0 our commiſſioners aforefaide, to take, convey, carry and 
tranſporte for and towards the plantacon of the ſaid province and prem- 
iſſes or any of them; or to he veg there or in the paſſadge thether or re- 
zurnjng thence ; and there to avec, abide, and inhabite all ſuch, ard ſoc 
many of our loving ſutyeqs ox any other F that will become our 
ſubjects and live under our allegiance, as ſhall willinglie tranſport them, 
ſelves, or be tranſported theither, and that ſuch our Ubjeds or ſtraung- 
ers may, together with therp perſons, ſend, carry, or convey thither, as 
well ſh? ping, armour, weapons, munition, powder, ſhote, and habille- 
ments of war, as victualls, canvals, linen, woolen cloth, toples, imple. 
ments, furniture, ſwine and pullen goods, wares, merchandize of all 
kinds and ſorts whatſoever, fitt 990 neceſſary for the food and livelihood, 
habitacon, apparell or defence of our ſubjects hich ſhall there inhabi: e 
— bee, ind al on — 5 n oods whatſoever, — 

ibited wes tutcs of this our kingdome, paving cul- 
om, and ater 1 as other our ſubhjects doe in ſuch — : + of 
our further royall favour we haye grapnted and hy theſe preſents, for us, 
pur heires and ſucceſſors, wee doe grante to the ſaid Sir Ferdinan 
Georges, his heires and nes, that the aforeſaid province, rivers, an 

:aces hereby before mentioned to be granted or any of them, ſhall not 
be traded in or unto nor 1 any of the ſubjects of us, our heires 
and ſuoceſſors, without the ſpeciall licence of the ſaid Sir Ferdinando 
Georges, his heires and aſſignes: and therefor we doe herby for us, our 
k:ires and ſucceſſors, further chardge and command, prot:bit and * 


- ul the ſulje of us our heires and 5 
or condicon ſoever they be, 9 en 5 
ſume to trade ot adventure, to en wor OKihablte 


in the ſaid Province of Maine, iNands, ominions, places, a 
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ed or intended to by graxted, of an ws pac Heer Su Fer. 
dinando Georges his and their ties and 
factors, unleſs it Aber with the ones rig e of the 1 Sir \-b rw 
do Georges his heires and an, firſt had and obteyn 1 
under his or their hands and ſcales, under payne of ow Gur 
alſo of ſuch penalties and puniſhments as by the lawes an —— of 
the ſaid Sir Ferdinando pes his heires A e fr ok in 
that behalfe, ſhallbe appointed ; and wer doe further for us our heitcs 
and ſucceſſors, graunt unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando es, his heircs 
3 that all and every the perſons being the fu of us out 
d ſucceſſors which ſhall goe and inhabite within the ſaid pro. 
— . nie of them, and all and every the poſteritie and 
children aſcend of Engl, Scout of ot Trich parents, which ſhall hap- 
en to be borne wi e or upon the Teas, in paſſing thether, or 
from thence, and from h eaceforth bujcht te Ve and fed tie reputed and 
taken to bee of the allegiance of us our heires and ſucceſſors, and ſhal 
by x di pur Cer, have power and be able to ny 
a diſcent, purchaſe or otherwi a os, or 
liberties franchiſes and immunities of or bb. 
bong to 1 . i fed) TubyeRts of, this our kingdotne of England, 
ae e en opt ind Whos wa our k 
rents and putpoſes n our king- 
dome or an NN Hor Nob ed” er for ing 
heires and ſucceſſors give full — W 3 the ſaid Sir Per- 
dinando Georges, his bh and aſhgnes, br any perfon or perſons to be 
1 nominated by the ſaid Sir Ferdioands his and af. 
to give and adminiſter oathsof ſupremacy and nge, according 
the formes now eſtabliſhed within this our realne of England to all an 
roche or perſon and perſons as s tity ſhall thipke fitt, chat ſhall at any 
time or tymes goe or paſſe into the fad province and premiſſes or any ot 
them, or ſhal be reſident or a Ang there. And our further will and 
— is, and * doe by theſe preſents, for us, our heires and ſuccel- 
ors, covenant and graunte to and with the ſaide Sit. Ferdinando Georges 
his heires and and es, that if the ſaid Sir 2 Georges, his 
heires and aſſignes at any time or tymes hereafter, upon any doubt 
which he or they ſhall conceive concerning — 21 A and ſtrength ot 
this our preſent grante be deſirrous to renew * _ 3 us our heircs 


or ſucceſſore, with amendment of any fu and de- 


fects as ſhall appeare fitt and 3 to be wo ton. pore by us, out 1 
and ſucceſſars, that then upon he. humble con of the ſaid Sir Fer. 
dinando Georges his heires * aſſignes, ſuch further and better aſſurance 
1 * and 43 pretnifſes 1 — graunted or menconed and in- 
P ted according to the . mening of theſe our letters 
_ ſhal time to time by us our heires and fucceſſors be made 
and graunted unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando George:, his heircs and a- 
ſignes, as by the atturney generall of us our heires and ſucceſſors for the 
time being and the — gounſe l of the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, 
his heires and aſſignes ſhall in that bchalfe reaſonably deviſed or adviſed; 
azd further we doe hereby for us our heires and ſucceſſors, chardge : and 
@cmaard, a!) and fingulat admiralle, vice admitalls, ge2cralls, command- 
Cr 


. * 5 9 7 
; 1% 


&> © D-4.:8 . * 40% 
oy captaines, juitices of peace, majors, ſheriſſes, ballifes, conſtables, 
et 


comptrolleres, collectors, waiters, ſearcheres, and all other 


the officers and miniſters of us our heires and ſucceſſors whatſoever, as 
well now as hereafter for the time being, to be from time to tyme, in all 
things aiding and affifting unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his 
heires and and to his and there officeres, factors and agents, and 
to every or any of them upon requeſt made, as they tender our plca- 
ſure and will avoide the contrary at their perilles : and wee do will, and 
farther for us our heires and ſuccefiors doe declare and ordeyne that the 
ſud province and premiſſes ſhall be immediately ſubje& to our crown of 
En , and ndent upon the ſame forever. And further we will 
— by theſe preſents, for us, our heires and ſucoeſſors doe t to the 
ſud Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heires and aſſignes, that theſe our letters 
pattents or the inrollment of them, ſhall be in all thinges, and to all in- 
tents and 9 7. firme, good eſſectuall and ſufficient in law againſt us, 
our heires and ſucceſſors, as well in all courts as elſewhere, within our 
kingdome of England, or any other our kingdomes ot dominiones as in 
the laid province or premiſſes aforeſaid, or any of them, and ſhall be con- 
ſtrued, reputed and caken as well according to the true meaning and in- 
tent, as to the words of the ſame, moſt benignely, favorably and beneſi- 
cially, to and for the ſaid dir Ferdinando Georges, his heires and affignes ; 
no interpretation * nate of any word or ſentence, -whercby God's 
word, true chriſtian religion now taught, pr: fefſed and maintained, the 
— 2 — of this our realme, or our allegaunce to us, our heires 

nd ſucceſſurs, may ſuffer prejudice or dimunicons ; any omiſſion, miſ- 
information, want of certaine expreſhon of the contents limitts and 
bounds, or the certaine ſituacon of the ſaid province and premiſſes afore- 
faid herby ment or intended to be graunted, or in what laticude or degree 
the ſame are, or any law ſtatute or other cauſe or matter to the contrary 
notwithſtanding, And although expreſs mencon be not made of the 
true yearly value or certaintie of the premiſes or any of them, and not- 
withitanding any miſnaming, and not certaine and perticular naming of 
the ſaid province, places, | teretories, hereditaments, and premiſſes 
whatſoever, before by theſe preſents piven, graunted, confirmed, mencon- 
ed and intended to be graunted and confirmed, or any parte thereof, or 
the mis naming, or not naming, or not righthie naminge of the degrees ot 
coafts wherein or whereupon-the ſame or any of them do lie, or any acte 
of parliment, ſtatute, ordinance, proclamacon, ot reſtraint heretofore 
made, ordeyned, or provided, or any other thinge, cauſe or matter to 
the contrary notwithitanding. Nevertheleſs our intent and meaning is, 


that out of the premiſſes hereby graunted, or menconed to be grauntci, 


there ſhal be alwaies ſaved and reſerved to all and every ſuch perſon and 
perſons as have or hath any lawful gtaunte or graunts of lands or plan- 
tacons lawfully ſettled in the deviſion and premiſſes aforeſaid, the tree 
houlding ard enjoying of his and there right, with the libertics thereun- 
to appertaining, hee and they relinquiſhing and laying dowa his and 
theire Juria Regalia, if he or they have any, to the ſaid Sir Ferdinando 
Georges, his heires and aſſignes, whome wee have hereby made proniie- 
tor of the province, diviſioa and premiſſes aforeſaid, and paying ſome 
| {mall acknowledgement to the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, his heire; 
and affignes, for that he or they are now to hold their lands ane of the 
iaid Sir Terdinando Georges, his heires ard afigne:, f 
n 
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fix ſcore acres of the ſaid marſh, next adjacent to 


— 
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In wigs whereod, wer hove conſe hath our enters 20 he mage per 
tents. Witneſs our ſelfe at Weſtminſter, the third day of Aprill, in the 
fifteenth yeare of our raigne. | ee toc ey 

The foregoing is a copy from the firſt book of the records of the 
court of common pleas and ſeſhons for the county of 1 08 2d. and 


enwards. Examined by Daniel Sewall, aſſiſtant clerk of the com- 
July 3, 1793 mon pleas and ſeſſions for York . 
** | A. — . | / 


dee Whedkuvight and others, 
Ko all men by theſe preſents, that J, Thomas Gorges deputy 


conſiderations, have given, $73 
Eonfirmed, and by theſe preſents 
and confirm unto Mr. John 72 
ter, his hcirs and afligns, a tract of lying at Wells, in the coun: 
of Summerſett, to be bounded as followeth, viz. all that neck of lar 
the north eaſt. of River, with 
: | aid neck of land, 
being bounded towards the fea with a crick of Ogunkigg River, alſo 
two hundred and four ſcore acres of being next adjacent ou 
the north weſt of the ſaid the neck being included within 
the ſaid number of 280 acres, a ro gy Ly x pon and to hould 
unto him the ſaid John W his heirs forever, 

ielding therefor, and paying unto the {aid Sit Ferdinando Gorges, hi: 
— and on the 29th of September yearly, and forever hereat- 
ter, the ſum of hve ſhillings for every hundred acres that ſhall hereaſter 
be made uſe of, either by incloſure or otherwiſe, for meadow or tillage, 
by the ſaid John Wheelwright, his heirs or aſhgrigs. Ip witnefs wheres 
of I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal at Armes this x5th April 1643. 
'Thomas Gorges dept. govr. 8 Saar ſealed and delivered 
re ole. 

Vera copia taken out of the original, Edu, Riſhworth, Record. 


There was another deed in 1643, from Thomas Gorges, deputy gor- 
ernor of the Province of Maine, wherein he granted to John Wheel. 
wright, miniſter of the word of God, Henry Boade, others, the 
lands in Wells, from the northeaſt fide of Ocgungig River, to the wel! 
ſide of Kenebunk ; on condition that they ſhould come to ſettle there, 
vnd pay a quit rent to Sir Ferdinando, of five ſhillings yearly for ect 
hupdred acres. This grant was the origin of Wells. 


next adjacent to the marſh on 


No. 
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0 Another Deed to beæluuright. 


R all men by theſe preſents, that we, Hen. Boad, and Ed. 
Riſhworth do, according to power given unto us, grant and allott 
unto John Wheelwright, paſtor of the church of Hampton, all that tract 
of land lying r River and his farme, except that 
which is y 2 unto John Croſſe, which tract of upland is 
bounded on the ſouth eaſt fide, with the marſhes, and on the north weſt 
lide, is to be bounded a ftreight line from his, the ſaid John Wheel- 
wright fence, ſet up on the north weſt fide of his farme to the ſaid river 
of Ogunquett to have and to hold the ſaid land to him and his heirs 
forever. In witneſs whereof we have hereunto ſett our hands, Novr. 
a5. 1651. | N Hen. Boade, Edw. Riſhworth. 
This deed with thoſe premiſſes above written, recorded 26 March 1653. 


2 + 
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i Bojton, Nov. 6th, 1676: 
(COVENANTS and agreements made and concluded by, and be- 
tween the governour and council of Maſſachuſetts colony in New 
England, of the one part ; and Mugg, Indian, in behalf of Madocka- 
wando, and Cheberina, ſachems of Penobſcott, on the other part. 
1. Whereas the ſaid Mugg hath been ſent, and employed by the 
ſaid ſachems upon a treaty, with the ſaid governour and council relat- 
ing to a concluſion of peace, doth hereby covenant and engage for him- 
{eltand in behalf of the ſaid lachems, that from henceforth they will ceaſe 
all acts of hoſtility, and hold an — 6 union and peace with al the Eng- 
liſh of the colonies in New England. f 
2. That imniediately upon the ſaid Mugg's return, the ſaid ſachems 
ſhall deliver up unto ſuch Engliſhman, or men, as ſhall by order of the 
{aid governour and council be ſent with him, all ſuch Engliſh cap- 
tives, veſſels and goods whatſoever, arms and great artillery belong- 
ing to the Engliſh, as are in their cuſtody, or under their power, as have 
a taken from them during the time of the late hoſtility, 
3. That they will ufe their utmoſt endeavours with all poſſible ſpeed 
o procure pay, wherewith to make full ſatisfaction unto the Eng'iſh, for 
all fach injuries, loſſes, and damages, as they have ſuſtained by them 
in their houſing, cattle, or other eſtate, during the time of the late 
hoſtitity z or elle to pay ſuch a number of beaver ſkins yearly, in order 
tiereunto, as ſhall be on between the ſaid ſachems, and ſucti 
perion, or perſons as ſhall be ſent unto them from the faid governour 
and council for the ratification hereof, to be paid at ſuch time and place 
as al] be then agreed upon. _ 
3. Th. 


CC 
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4. That upon condition of the Engliſh furniſhing them with powder 
and ammunition for their ſupplies and maintenance, they do 

covenant and promiſe not to trade for, or buy powder or ammunition, but 
e ſhall from time to time deputed by the governour 
did, in de vet Ben Bi that Walter Gendal, and the man ſent with 
the veſſel from n Piſcataway, with goods from Mr. Fryer, for the 

md r Der 

et y any hugs Indians or any other whom they can 

bring under their powet, that forthwith execute ſuch — — 
er, or murderers, or otherwiſe e nn 


NN or any other Indians in the eaſtern 
hit ary i hoſtility with 38 Þ e En 7 ball got — unto ch 
covenants and agr 1 perſiſt mad of ſt the 
. ad fl Bel 4 15 Indians 

F engage them 
as ſuc 

Laſtly. The ſaid Mugg, as a pledge and aſſurance of his oun fidet: 
u t b. ered by the fa 3 
aforementioned a 


willingly * "elf, and his life in the Bak of the 
m a3 a hoſtage, uni the faid captives 
ſhall be delivered up. * in preſence of 


cf The »4 mark of 
Richard Oliver 
Haac Adington, | Mugg Indoana 


This treaty was well obſerved by Tie Penobleor tribe. 


———— —  —— ——— 
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The Craoncil of War of their Maje ier Colony ith in New 
England, to major 2 Churth, of New, Phone; 


VI HEREAS the Kenebeck and Eaſtern Indians, with the confeder- 
wage have openly made war ors their majeſties ſubjects, of the 
Provinces of Faine, New Hampſhire, and of the Maſſachuſetts colony, 
having committed many barbarous murders, ſpoils and rapines, 2 
— c perſons and eſtates- And whereas there are ſome forces of ſoal. 
Engliſh * Indians, now raiſed and detached out of the ſeveral 
regiments and pl 72 within this colopy of New Plymouth, to go forth 
to the aſſiſtance of our neighbours and friends of the aforeſaid provinces 
and colony of the. Maſſachuſetts, ſubjects of one and the ſame crown : 
aud to joyn with their forces, for the repelling and diſtruction of the 
common enemy. And whereas you, Benjamin Chutch, are appointed 
to be major and commander in chief, of all the forces, Engliſh and Indi- 


ans, detached within this eolony; for the ſervice of ther mojeſties 4 
uoreſaid. * 
c 
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take into your care and conduct, all the ſaid forces, Engliſh and Indians, 
and diligently to intend that ſervice, by leading and exertiſing of 
inferior officers and foldiers; cotumanding __ as their 
chief commander, arid to purſue, light, take; kill of diftroy the faid 
— — the ways and means you can, as 
* have W Andy to obſerve and obe y all ſuch or- 
ers and inſtru as time to time you ſhall receive from the 
commiſſioners of the colonies, the council of war of this colony, or the 
governour arid council of the Maſſachuſetts coleny: C 
In teſtimony whereof; the public ſeal of the ſaid colony of New. 
ymouth is hereunto affixed. Dated 1 * ſixth da 1 
rr : Anno Dom. 1689. Annoque Regni et Reginæ 
lielmi et Marie, Angliz, ke. Primo. Thomas Hinkley, Preſident. | 


And now marching them all down to Boſton, then received his fur: 
ther orders and infirudtions; whi are as follows. 


* 


| 3 : Boſton, September 16th, 1689. 
' To all ſheriffs, marſhals, conſtables, andl other officers military and 
Eivil, in theit eſties Province of Maine. : | 

uant to an agreement of the commiſſioners of the united 
colonies, major Benjamin Church, is commiſſionated commander in 
chief over that part of their majeſties fotcts, (levyed for the preſent ex- 
pedition againſt the cotnmon enemy) Whoſe head quarters are appointed 
10 be at Falmouth in Caſco Bayi In their majeſties names, you, and ev- 
ery of you, are required to be aiding and aſſiſting to the ſaid major 
Church, in his te of the enemy, as any emergency ſhall require, 
and to impreſs or other veſſells, carts, carrages, horſes, oxen, pro- 
vifion and amunition, and men for guides, &c. as you ſhall receive — 
rents from the ſaid chi — 2 oy or his lieutenant ſo to do. Vou 
may not fail to do the ſame ſpeedily and effectually, as you will anſwer 
_ neglect and contempt of their majeſties authority and ſervice, at 


ur uttermoſt Peril. Given under my hand and ſeal the day and year 


above writted. Annoque Regni Regis et Reginæ Willielmi and Marie; 
Primo, By Thomas Danforth; dent of the Province of Maine. 


By the governor and council of the Maſſachuſetts colony to major 
Benjamin Church: t : 

Whereas you are appointed and commiſhoned by the council of warz 
of the colony of New Plymouth, Commander in chief of the forces 
raiſed within the ſaid colony againſt the common Indian enemy, now 
ordered into the eaſtern parts, to john with ſome of the fotces of this 
colony, for the proſecution repelling and ſubduing of the faid enemy. 
It 1s therefore ordered that Capt: Simon Willard, and Capt. Nathaniel 
Hall, with the two companies diers under their ſeveral command, 

longing to this colony now in or about Caſco Bay, be ard are hereby 
put under you, as their commander in chief for this preſent expedition, 
And in purſuance of the commiſſions 54 1 given to either of them, 
they are ordered to obſerve and obey your orders and directions as their 
commander itt chief untill further order trom the governor and council 
er the commiſſioners of the colonies; Datcd in Boſton, the 1th day of 
Cc 2 | September, 


| 


God you arrive, you are to take under care and com 
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September, Anno Dom. x Annoque Regni Regis et Reginz, 
Gulielmi et Mariz 883.2 Primo. 8. Bradſtreet, * 
Paſt in council, Atteſt, Iſaac Addington, Secretary. 

By the commiſſioners of the colonies of the Maſſachuſetts, Plymouth 
and Connecticut, for managing the preſent war TD ny 
enemys ; : 

I ions for major Benjamin Church, commander in chief of the 
N forces, with others of the . put under his com- 

d. In purſuance of the on given 2 for their mageſtics 
ſervice, in the preſent expedition againſt the common Indian enemy, 
their aidors and abettors : repoſing confidence in your wiſdom, prudence 
and fidelity, in the truſt committed to you, for the honor of God, good 
of his people, and the ſecurity of the intereſt of Chriſt in his churches, 
expecting and praying, that in your dependance upon him, you may be 
ped and alkſted, with all that grace and wiſdom which. uiſite, 
carrying you on with ſucceſs in this difficult ſervice. And though 
much is, and muſt be left to your diſcretion; as providence and opportu- 
ity may preſent from time-to time, in places of attendance. Yet the 
following inſtructions are commended unto your obſervation, and to be 
attended ſo far as the ſtate of matters with will - con You. are, 
with all poſſible ſpeed, to take care that the er ces, both Eng- 
liſh and Indians, under your command be fixed and ready, and the 
opportunity of wind and weather, to go on board ſuch veſſells as are 
provided to tranſport you and them £6 Caſco, where if it ſhall pleaſe 
mand, the 
companies of Capt. Nathaniel Hall and Simon Willard, who are 
ordered to at end your command, whom together with the Plymouth 
forces, and fuch as from time to time may be added unto you : you are 
to improve in ſuch a way as you may ſee meet, for the diſcovering, put- 
Ning ſubduing, and diſtroying the ſaid common enemy, by all opportu- 
nities you are capable of; always intending the preſerving any of the 
near towns from incurtions, and diſtruction of the enemy, yet chief 
improving your men for. finding and following the ſaid enemy abroad, 


and if poſſible to ſind out and attack their head quarters and principal 


rendevouz. If you find you are in a rational capacity of ſo doing, the 
ter to enable you thereto, we have ordered two men of war loops, 
and other ſmall veſſells for tranſportation, to attend vou for fome conſid- 


_ erable ime. You are to ſee that your ſouldiers arms be always fixt, and 
that they de farniſhed with amunition, proviſioris, and other neceſlarics, 
that fo they may be in reg&neſs to repel and attack the enemy. Ia your 


urſute you ate to take ſpecial care tu avoid danger by ambuſhments, or 
ing drawn under any diſadvantage by the enemy in your marches, 


| keeping out ſcouts, and a forlom betore your main body, and by fl pot- 


ſible means, endeavourtng to ſurpriſe ſome of the enemy, that ſo — 
may gain intelligence. You are to ſuppreſs all mutinies and diſorders 
among vour ſculdi rs ad much as in you lies, and puniſh fuch as diſobey 
your officers, according to the rules of war herewith given you. 

You are according to your opportunity, or any occaſion more than 
ordinary occiting, to hold correſpondence with major 8waine, and to 
veald mutual ai dance, when and as vou are capable of it, and you may 
Lave reaſon to judge it will be of moſt public ſervice : and it will be 
met, you and he ſhould agree of fome fignal, whereby your Indians 

| may 
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ay be known from the enemy. You are to incourage your ſouldiers to 
be indufirions, vigorous, and venturous in their mn. hp ſearch out. 
and diſtroy the enemy, acquainting them, it is agreed by the ſeveral col. 
e 

, erew t per r eve ting India 
man ſlain by them, over and. above their — whtay ſame bein 
made to appear to the commander in chief, or ſuch as ſhall be appoint 
to take care therein. | 
2 your Common . — > e wy. AT be lain, or other. 
e uncapable ervice, uc on mitt, you are to a int 

r- in their room, who — 7 like wa , and a — — 

nt, upon notice given to give them commiſſions in the mean time 
You are to take effe@tual care, — the worſhip of God be kept up in 
the army, morning and evening prayer attended as far as may be, and 
as the emergencies of your affairs admit, to ſee that the holy Sabbath 
be duly You are to take care as much as may be, to prevent 
or puniſh drunkennefs, ſwearing, curſing, or ſuch other fins as do pro- 
voke the anger of God. You are to adviie with your chief officers, in 
any matters of moment, as you ſhall have opportunity. You are from 
time to time to give intelligence to governour and council of the Maſſa- 
chuſetta, or commiſſioners of the colonies, of your r and oc- 
eurence that may happen, and how it ſhall pleaſe the Lord to deal with 
in this preſent expedition. yy 

If you find the veſſells are not likely to be ſeryiceable to you, diſmiſs 
them as ſoon as you —_ Capt: Sylvanus Davis is a prudent man and well 
acquainted with the affairs e parts, and is writt unto to adviſe and 
inform you all he can, Such further inſtructions as we ſhall ſee reaſon 
to ſend unto you; you are carefully to attend and obſerve, and in the 
abſence of the commiſſioners, you obſerve the orders and inſtruc, 
nons directed unto you from the government and council of the Maſla- 
chyſerts. Given under our hands in r 18th, 1689. 


Prefident, 
Eliſha Cooke, 
Samuel Maſon, 
William Pitkin, 
Thos. Hinkley, 
| John Walley, 


DOC CCC ——— — 
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Charter to Corges. 


1 all chriſtian people to whom this preſent writing ſhall come ; 1 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, knight, lord, and owner of the Province 
of Mayne in New England in America, doe fend greeting in our Lord 
God everlaſting :—Know yee, that whereas by my conimiſlion and or- 
dinances, bearing date in September laſt pait, I have made and eſtabliſn- 
ed a councell in my ſaid province for the due execution of juſtice there, 
according to the power unto me given by his majeſties letters pattents, 
bearing date the third day of April, in this preſent fifteenth yeare of his 
hohneſs raigne, Now for that I am not certaine whether my ſaid com, 
Ce miſhon 


* 


C 
_ 3 — — 


. 
11 
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miſſion and ord; be ſafely arrived within m province, where- 
by Ee ACCOT 3 e hn 
fit to re the execution 


| — ps reg man to ſubſ; Need and accords 0 U. 


unto me given by the ſaid en wher 
is hereunto annexed: by - by virtue mee which power, I hereby nominate an 


| appoine 1 * truſtie and ellbeloved coſen N Gorges, Eſq. Rich- 
ſq. my 


—_ wk ſteward general, Henry Joſelin, Eſq, 
Francis in Chintpatipons, BG my 06d 7 Richard Bonithon, 
William Hook and Edward Gedfrey, * to 8 councellors for the 
due execution of juſtice in ſuch manner and my ſabſcribed or. 


| RI, and as by — 03 | tome am enabled, and I 


alſoe give them | power to 2dminiſter oathes to any perſon or eee 
— my ſaid provincę for their beer direccon and 
—— — in ai e or matter which hal pee before them, and'to ho 


other unto the execution of juſtice in ſuch man- 
— — ae as by my ſaid ſubſcribed ordinances is or and the 
{aid royall charter — enabled or authoriſed ;, and doe alſoe give my 
{aid Kinſman Thomas Gorges, Eſq. and my ſaid. general, or 


either of them, full power and authoritie to — — the bath of alle 
Eng according to the form now uſed in this his highneſs realme 
and, and the oath in the ſaid ſubſcribed ordinances inſerted unto the 
of tlie ſaid 1 1 and after the adminiſtration thereof unto 
. e 1d o will and authorize them or any 1 two of them to 
adminiſter the {ai cahes 19 the fid Thomas Go rges n 
and fo to proceed unto the execution of juſtice according unto the 
unto them given ia the ſaid ſubſcribed — as by the ſaid — | 
Foy co I am appointed or enabled, And foraſmuch as 'there have bin 
complaints unto me exhibited, of the piracyes, ole and other 
dangetous attempts that have bin made upon the inhabitants of my ſaid 
province by the natives and other piraticall perſons, contrary to the law 
nations, and to the diſheartening of other good ſubjects to plant there - 
— ; for prevention whereof, I do, by virtue of the power unto me given 
the ſaid letters pattents, authorize my ſaid councell or any five or more 
2 them, whereof the ſaid Thomas Gorges or Richard Vines, Eſqs. to 
be one, by coramiſſion under the publique ſeale of my ſaid province, di- 
rected t the provoſt marſhall or ſuch other perſon or perſons as they 
ſhall thinke meete, to leavy and take ſuch farces as the ſaid pro- 
vince will afford, and therewith to make head by land or ſea againſt 
ſach piratts, and them to purſue. by all good wayes and means out of 
the ſaid province, and if it ſhall ſoe Teak God to apprehend, kill or 
take them, and being apprehended — according to martiall law to 
— againſt them, or otherwiſe to diſpoſe of them as by my ſaid 
— Il or the _-_ part of them ſhal be thought meete at Gels next 
ſons or aſſembly to be held for publiqpe detetmination of cauſes with- 
0 the ſaid province, according to the ſaid ſubſcribed ord.nances, which 
v7dimances doe follow in theſe vords ; 
* Ordinances made and eftabliſhed ard ordained by me Sir Ferdinar do 
Gorges, kdight, lord, and propiictor of the Province of Mayne in New 
Englard in Amcrica, and to be put in execucen by the perſons hercaf 
ter mencopcd. 
7 /. Haring deſired nothing more than the happireſs and proſperity 
gt n. 7 1 ry ce, aud that > inke-bitents thereof may be 5 
an 
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and proſperouſly governed, I have thought ſit, according unto the pow. 
er unto me given by his majeſty's ſab lang pattents bearing date as 
aforeſaid, to nominate and appoint — truſty and well beloved coſen 
— — — 8 8 Vines, EIꝗ. my — —— — 
, enry ng Francis Champernoon, q-m ing ne W, 
ichard Bonithin, Wilkam Hooke, and Edwatd Godf 18. and 
others as 1 ſhall hereafter appoint, to be of my ſaid councell 
duringe my will and pleaſure only? and I doe hereby give my 
ſaid coſen Thomas Gorges, Eſquire, and my faid ſteward gen- 
erall Richard Vincs, Eſq. or either of them and aathority to 
call together ſo many af my ſaid councell as ſhal be fufficierit 
to determine and order any ſuite or matter depending before them or 
which ſhall — — before them (according to theſe 
my ordinances) and that there may be a certaine place and time 
for determininge of ſuites and cauſes, I have thought fitt to fg 
the place to be as neare as may be urto the midit of that partf of the 
ſaid province which is moſt inhabited, and that your meetings be upon 
a day certaine once 3 month to be appointed by my ſaid councellors ur 
any three of them, hereof the ſaid Thomas * or Richard Vines to 
be one; and at thoſe meetings I doe give my faid councell, or any three 
of them, whereof the ſaid Tamas Gorges or Richard Vines to be one, 
power and authoritie, and do ordaine, that they ſhall examine, detect» 
mine and punith all blaſphemyes, mutinies, murders, felonyes, burgla- 
ryes, manſlaughters, robberyes, pettilarcenycs, rapes and raviſhments, 
Fwearing drunkenneſs, bergie fornication, inceſt, rivts, routs, un- 
affemblyes, ſpreaders of falſe newes, oppreſſions, exaecons, ex- 
torcons, foreſtallinge, regrateinge, and all other undue raiſmge the 
prices of the commodities whatſoever, and alſoe a forgeryes, perjuryes, 
and all other offences don or committed within the ſaid province, con- 
trary to the peace of our —— 0 lord the king, his royall crowne and 
dignitie ; and chat my faide councell or any three of them, as afore- 
ſad, whereof the ſaid Thomas Gorges or Richard Vines, to be one, 
ſhall and may inflict ſuch paines and puniſhments, any perſon or 
perſons duly convicted or found guilty before them, for committing anic 
of the offences aforeſaid, as bv his majeftyes laws or ſtatutes now in force 
in this his highneſs' realme of England are made and provided for ſuch of- 
fenders in as large and ample manner as by the ſaid letters pattents 1 
am enabled and go otherwiſe. And I doe further ordeyne that my ſaid 
councell or anie three of tkem whereof the ſaid Thomas Gorges or 
Richard Vines, to be one, fhail heare, determine and order all com- 
plaints to them exhibibited within the faid province for controverlies 
ariſing between wy fans party, touching breach of covenants, debts, 
detinues, aſſumptſits, bonds, bitts, legacves and all other cauſes and ac- 
tions whatſoever that doth or may corcerac any perſoa or perſons it 
their goods chattels or frecholds, within the ſaid province, and to make 
ſuch orders upon hearing thereof for the relief of the complainant as the 
juſtneſs of the cauſe hafl require, and z5 to the lawes and ſtatutes of 
this his highneſs' realme of England are agreeable, and to award ſuch 
coſts and damages to the plantiffe or defendant upon h-aringe thereof 
as they ſhall thinke meete. But I doe limitt and reſtraine the power be- 
tore menconed for puniſhinge the oſſer ces before expreſſed and hear- 
inge and determininge differences ariſing betweene party and party 
kom extending to the puniſhinge, orderinge, or aibitrating any caufe or 
hy, Ec 4 olleace | 
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offence which ſhall depend before my ſaid councell (ſaving ſuch offences 
and cauſes as they | puniſh and order according to the power unto 
me given by the ſaid letters pattents, not. exceeding or varyinge an 
5 and true meaning thereof. 
And I do further orda dell or any three of them 
AS whereof chard Vines, Eſqs, 
to be one, perſons that contemptuouſly refuſe to give obe- 


_ dience unto ſuch orders as my ſaid councell ſhall at their fittings or 


de an orderly courſe held, for ſummoninge of ance to any that 
ſhall he called to anſwer hefc =y (0 connec 3 here effgned thi 
” ee there uſed ;j—— | | 
To A. B. of D. in the ſaid province, greeting, Theſe are to will and 
command you to come and a before us the councell eſtabliſhed for 
the Province of Mayne upon the firſt day of, &c. to anſwere to the com- 


23 * F etary of our {aid councell 
y © Co 
But in caſe of fellony or any capitall offence, the warrant is to be di- 
refed to the bored duch: or goaltbl of the peace, and to be atc 
orme - | 


with you a ſufficient guard, and -to aſe your beſt meanes for appre- 
re us to anſwer unto ſuch 


jetted againſt him, Hereof fail not, & 
Given under the ſcale, & o. * | A 


And I doe further ordeyne that you appointe ſome able ſufficient 
clarke, to regiſter all your proceedings, and record all your orders of 
courte z and to aſſigne ſuch other officers as ſhall be ſitt, to attend your 
courte : and I doe alſoe ordeyne that if any perſon or perſons ſhall con- 
temne any of your orders, made according to the power unto me given 
by the faid letters pattents, that you then abane your royoſt „to 
goe with a ſufficient guard for ap con of {ſuch delinquents, and him 
or them to deteyne in ſafe prifon, till you further determine of them; 
but in caſe reſiſtance be made, then the | martiall is to proceede to 
the killinge of ſuch reſiſters as in like caſe of rebellion, you giving him 
warrant for ſoe doinge, which warrant is to be after this manner: 

To the provoſt martiall, &c. Foraſmuch as ſufficitnt proofe hath been 
made us of the mutinous demeanors of H. D. contrary to the hor- 
our of juſtice, and to the breach of ſeverall orders in that behalf pro- 
vided, Theſe are therefore ſtrictly to charge and command you, to take 
with you a ſtronge guard well armed, and ou omit not to apprehend 
the ſaid E. D. and him to bringe before us or ſome of us to be dealt with- 
all accordinge to the nature of his cryme ; and in caſe reſiſtance, be 
made, or that he fortify his houſe -againſt you, that you then omit not by 
fire or otherwiſe to proceed againſt him, as againſt a dangerous rebel). 

But before this be granted, the court is to procede unto a diligent 
hearing of the complainte and to be well aſſured of the proofes made ot 
the matters he ſtands accuſed of, which done, ſentence is to be given 

ſpecyſieing the proofes whereupon the order is grounded; and for the 

execution of ſuch orders, and keeping of priſoners, you are to make a 

provoſt martiall, who is to have a houte built for that purpoſe at the com- 

mon charge, for that it is for the publique gocd. And 1 doe _— or- 
| cyne 


- 
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deyne that my ſaid councellors before they procede to the order inge or 
ih any of the offences or cauſes betore expreſſed, ſhall take the 
oath of allegiance according to the forme now wed in this his highefs? 
realme of England for their loyaltie to his majettie, and alſo the oath 
hereafter expreſſed for ti. due execution of juſtice without reſpect of 
perſons, which oath doth rollow in theie words ; 

I doe ſweare to be a faithful ſervant and councellor unto Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorges, knight, my lord of the Province of Maine, and to his hes 
and aſhgnes, to doe and perform all dutiful reſpects to him or them be- 
longinge, concealing their councelis, and without reſpect of pertons ts 
give my opinion in all cafes > vary ba my conſcience and beſt under- 

dinge, as Iam a judge for hearinge of cauſes, and otherwiſe 
freely to give my opinion as I am a councellor for matters of the ftate, or 
commonwealth ; and that I will not conceale from him and his faid 
councell any matter of conſpiracy or mutinous practiſe againſt my ſaid 
lord, his heires or aſſignes, but will inſtantly aſter my knowledge there- 
of diſcover the fame unto him and his ſaid coancell, and ſecke to pre- 
vent it, and by all means proſecute the authors thereof with all Crerity, 
according to juſtice: and thereppon I Kifle the booke, a 

And that all ſuites or cauſes that ſhall depend before my ſaid coun- 
cell may proceed in an orderly manner without confuſion or uncertain- 
ty, I do hereby nominate and appoint my ſaid kinſman Thomas Gorges, 
Eſq. to be ſecretary of my ſaid councell, and have delivered him a teale 
for ſealing of all proceſſes or warrants which ſhall iſſue from my fard 
councell ; and doe ordavne that all proceſſes or warrants which ſhall i. 
ſue there without being duly ſealed with the ſaid ſeale, after the publiſh. 
inge of theſe my ordinances, ſhall be utterly void and fruſtrate, and ſuch 

rſons as refuſe to give obedience thereunto, not to be puniſhed for their 
oe doinge. In witneſs whereot, I have hereunto put my hand and ſcale, 
the tenth day of March, in the fiſtenth yeare of the raigne of our moſt 
gracious ſoveraigne lord, Ling Charles, annoque Domini, 1639.“ 


When Charles had attempted to recall the charters made by his father, 
and taken, as he conceived, the whole ot New England into his own 
hands, Georges iſſued another commithon and another ordinance to the 
lame perſons to execute the government of his province. That com- 
miſhon was as follows, 


12 all chriſtian people to home this preſent writinge ſhall come, I 
Sir Ferdinando Georges, lord proprietor and owner of the Province 
of Maine in New England in America, do ſend greeting in our Lord God 
everlaſting. Know yee, that whereas it hath pleaſed the king's moit 
excellent majeſtic to take into his owne actuall and reall poſſeiſion, all 
the terretories and tracts of land, now called New England in America; 
and hath, out of his rayall favour, by his rovall charter under the great 
ſeale of England, bearing date the third day of April, in this preſent 
ſiſteenth yeare of his highneſo' raigne, graunted and confirmed unto me 
the ſaid Sir Ferdinando Georges, all that part and porcion of land lying 
and being in New England aforeſaid, which by the meetes and bounds 
thereof, extendeth itſelf from the entrance of Paſcataway Harbour unta 
the river of Sagadebadocke, and ſoe up into the maine land one hundred 
and twentie alles, and hath declared his royall pleaſure that the ſaid 
| porüda 
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ſaid royall charter, er and authoriti 


ces unto this commiſſion ſubſcribed, for the better 


mufic overnment of my {aid 
1 — 


ified for the revoca- 


eral, Francis Chapernoon, Eſq. my loving nephew, offelin, and 
Richar* Bonithton, Eſquires, Wilkam Hooke and Edward eder gen- 
tlemen, I doe hereby conſtitute, ordaine and appoint them, the ſaid 
Thomas Joſſelin knight, Richard Vines, Francis Champernoone, Henry 
Jofſelin and Richard Bonithton, Eſquires, William Hooke and Edward 
Godfree, emen, to be my councellors for the due execution of jul. 
tice in ſuch manner and forme as by my ordinances hereunth ſubſcribed 
is directeq, and as by the faid annexed royall charter I am inabled, and 
doe alſoe give them power and authoritie to adminiſter oaths to any per- 
ſon or perſons within my — for there better direccon and 
clearing of the truth in any cauſe or matter that ſhall depend before them, 
and to doe and all other things unto the execution of juſtice 
belonging in ſuch manner and form as by my ſaid ſubſcribed ordinances 
is orde? and the ſaid royall charter I am authoriſed, and 1 do alſoc 
ve full power and authoritie unto the ſaid Richard Vines, Eſq. my ſaid 
ieward nerall, to adminiſter the oaths of allegiance according to the 
form uſed in this his majeſties realme of England, and the in the 
ſaid ordinances expreffed unto the reſt of my ſaid councellors, and after 
the adminiſtration thereof unto them as aforeſaid, I doe will and author- 
ire them or any two of them to adminiſter the ſaid oaths unto the {aid 
Richard Vines, and ſoe to proceed to the execution of juſtice according 
to the power unto them given in my ſaid ordinances, as by the ſaid an- 
nexed copy of royall charter I am appointed. And for fo much as there 
hath been ſeveral complaints, to me exhibited, againſt the piracies, 
ſpoyles, and other dangerous attempts that have bin made upon the in- 
abitants of my ſaid province by the natiyes and other piraticall perſons 

eontrary to the law of nations, and to the diſheartening of other good 
jubjects to be planters therein, for prevention whereof I do by the vertue 
of the power to me given by his majeſties ſaid royall charter, give full 

| er and authonitie unto my ſaid councellors, or any five of them, 
whereof the ſaid Sir Thomas Joſſelin, or Richard Vines, Rſquires, to be 
one, by there commiſſion under there hands and ſeales, directed to the 
| provoſt martiall, or ſuch other perſon or perſons as they ſhall thinke fit, 
to leavy armes, and take ſuch forces as the ſaid province will afoard, and 
therewith to make head, either by land or by ſea, againſt ſuch piratts or 
other perſons, and to uſe all the means they can, for the an_— ot 
chem, or driving them out of the ſaid province, and il it ſhall * 
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apprehention of ſuch piratts or other perſons, All which ſeſhons or 
other aſſemblies are by them to be held at ſuch convenient tymes as they 


or the greater parte 
Richard Vines, Eſquires, to be one, ſhall thinke fitt for the due execu- 
tion of the ſaid ordinances, which ordinances doe follow in theſe words, 


Francis C e, Eſq. Henry Joſſelin, and Richard Boaithton 
Eſquires, Wilkam Hook, and Edward Godfree, a 
others as ſhal be by me appointed hereafter, to be of my counſell in my 


happineſs of thoſe plpntagons of New England in generall, andi of the 
peaceable government of my 

propringed to my my heires and es with full power and authoritie 
to diſpoſe of matters both for government and teretore as may beſt ſorte 


thought fit to nominate and appointe you my truſty and well beloved, 
Sir Thomas Joſſelin, knight, and the reſt of the perſons above named, 
to be my councellors for the due execution of my ordinances „ 


— 1 I doe therefore give full power and guthoritie unto 
e ir 

them, to call together ſoe many of the ſaid gounſell as ſhal be ſufficient 
to determine and order ſuch ſuites and cauſes as ſhal be commenced or 
depend before them ; and that there may be a place appointed for the 
hearing and determining of cauſes, I have thought to aſſigne the ſame 
to be as nere as may be, in the midſt of that part of the province which 
is moſt inhabited, and that there be a houſe builte for that purpoſe at my 
own charge, if it cannot otherwiſe be ſetled. And I doe or rx that 
* meeting be upon a day certaine, to be appointed by the ſaid coun- 
ell, or any three of them, whereot the ſaid Sir Thomas Joſſelin or 
Richard Vines, Eſquires, to be one, and I do give my ſaid councellors, 
or any three of them, whereof the ſaid Sir Thomas Joſſelin, or Richard 
Vines, Eſquires, to be one, full power and authoritie, and doe ordeyne 
and declare, that at their ſaid meeting they ſhall examine, heare and de- 
termine all muttines, felloneyes, murders, rapes, manſlaughter, burglaryes, 
petty larcenyes, forgeries, adultryes, inceſts, fornicacones, ſpreaderes 
of falſe res, drunkenes, ſwearing, affrayes, ryottes, routes and unlaw- 
tul aſſemblies. And doe ordeyne that my ſaid counſellors, or any three 
of them, whereof the ſaid Sir Thomas ſoſſelin or Richard Vines, Eſqs. 
to be one, ſhall inflict ſuch 2 and puniſhments upon any perſon or 
perſons duly convicted or found guiltie before them, for commiting of 
the offences aforeſaide, as by his majeſhes lawes and ſtatutes here in his 
maj eſties realme of Raglan are made and ordeyaed for puniſhment of 
the like offences, in as large and anple manner as I am enabled by the 
ſaid royal char ter to doe ad performe the ſame, And I doe further or- 
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thereof as the eee of the matter 
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power and authoritie to 
or not give obedience un- 
they ſhall give at there ſaid. { or meetinges, 
the perſones ſoe ing them, and comitt 
I] TR obedience thereunto. And that there 
d for ſumoninge of appearance to thoſe 
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ai. A r and command you to come appeare 
r before us, the counſel! eſtabliſned in the Province of Maine, upon the 
1 | dayot to agſwer tothe complaintes of Given under our hands | 
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| | - Andin _ fellonie or capitall erime, the warrktit is to be di- 


redted to martiall or the conſtable of the peace, and to be 
aͤſter this SI Theſe are to will and eomand you — * re- 
=. 0. tweed N. K an kg and e your beſt means 


a 
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6. * ether in irons or . * e houſe, or to ſett a guarde upon him until l 
= he ſhall give ſufficient | ſecuritis for his a ns next 2 


otherwiſe diſpoſed by the ſaid counſell, or any twoœ bf them, 8 
the ſaid Sir Thomas Joſſelin or Ric hard Vines, Eſq. to be one. And 1 


. doe farther ordgyne, that you ſhall appoint ſome'ſufficient clarke to 
. regiſter all oceediogs, and recorde all your orders of court, and 
KB to aſhgn ſuc er officers to attend your ſaid courte as ſhall be fit. 


And I 540 further ordeyne, that if any perſone or perſbnes ſhall conteme 
or refuſe to give obedience unto ſuch order or orders, which you ſhall 
make at any of your faid meetinges or ſefflones, and bein ** duly 8 
ed thereof, that then you aſſigne provoſt marti 
ſufficient guarde and to ap — uch a delinquent,” and | m to 3 
in ſafe priſon till his cauſe * ordered; and in eaſe — 
= that then the provoſt martiall proceed to kill, or otherwiſe apprc- 
\ nd and take ſuch refrſters as in cafe of rebellion or mutiny, you giving 
1 him warrant under your handes and ſeales for ſoe doing, Which warrant 
IIiZãz to oe after th forme. Foraſmuch as ſufficient proofe hath bin made 
/ before us, of the ton!emptuous and mutinous caridge of Thele 
ge! therefore * to * and comand you, that you take with 
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But this is to be I doe ordeyne that the court ſhall 
proceed to a diligent hearing of the complaints, and to be well aſſured 
of the trath of thoſe complaints he ſtands accuſed of : which done, ſen- 
tence is to be given and recorded, ſpecifying the ptooſes whereupon the 


order is graunted. And I doe et ordeyne, that for the executiom 


of ſuch orders and keeping all manner of priſoners, you make a provoſt 


4 is to have a ſitt houſe builte er at the common | 


charge for that it is for the publique good. further ordevne 
and declare, that my counſellors and every of them hall before 


tliey intermeddle with the hearing, ordering or pun any of the 
matteres or offences before rehearſed, take n allegiance ac- 
cording to the forme now uſed in this bis highneſs' realme gland; 


and ſhall alſoe take the oath hereurits ſubſcribed, for the due execution 


of juſtice withapt reſpe& of perſones, and that they preſume not to in- 
termedle therein till they have taken the faid oaths, and that to be done 
at the firſt phages ſeſhones, which the fit for the execution of theſe my 
ordinances, which oath for the execution of juſtice followeth in theſe words. 
I doe ſweare and proteſt before God Almightie and by the holy con- 


tentes of this Booke to be a faithfull ſarvent and counſellor unto Sir Fer- 


dinando Gorges, knight, my lord of the Province of Maine, and to his 
heires and alſignes, to do and performe to the utmoſt of my power all 
datifull — to him or them belonging, concealing their councells, 
and without — — of perſons to do, and gire my opinion in 
all cauſes ace ng to my conſcience and beſt underſtanding, boah as 
} am a — r hearing of cauſes, and otherwiſe freely to give him 
or them m on, as I am a gvuncellor for maters of ſtate or com- 


monwealth ; and that 1 will not conceale from him or them, and their 


* 


councell any matter of conſpiracie or mutinous practice, againſt my ſaid | | 


lord, his heires and aſſignes, but will inſtantly after my knowledge there-, 
of diſcover the ſame unto him and his ſaid counſcll, and by all means 


ſecke to prevent the fame, and profecute the authors theresf with all 
dilligence and ſeveritie according to juſtice, and thereuppon do humbly, 


kifſe the booke. 


And laſtly, doe ordeyne that comiſſion and ordinances be publiquely 
read at the firſt aſſemblie, and ſittinge of my ſaide councell, whereby the 


inhabitants of my ſaid province may know how they are to be governed. 
In witneſs whereof I have unto this my ſaid commiſhon and ordinances ' 


putt n hand and ſeale, this ſecond day of September, in the feſteenth 
vearè d the raigne of our moſt gracious ſfoycre'gne lord, king Charles, 
anno Domini, 1639.“ | | 
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